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Seg eae mle | MADAME DE KRUDENER. 
’S RE ‘D MAN’S PRIEST- 
THE PARABLES OF THE PERZAN MI- | os ~<" wae 
NISTRY. . 


Winntam Hanna, DD. 


ICHARL GLOYER 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE IN VERSE. Part 
ST. PAUL AND THE SISTERHOOD AT § III.—Tue Cuuncu. 

PHILIPPI: a Bisuicat Stupy. THE EPISTLES OF JOHN. 

REY. PRO! PLUM 
THE DEAN OF CANTEREU BY. 

THE PROTESTANTS~ OF FRANCE AND LOMON, THE WISE MAN. 

THE ROMAN QUESTION. ws : 
Bev. PROF. I , 


HE EDITOR 





MY TREASURES. 


NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE 
G F WAY. 


7AR 


THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE. 
XXVI'IL—XXIX. 
EpwakD 























EMPIRE 
PRICE SEVENPENCE. Virtue & Co., Printers, City Road. “9B 
Registered for Transmission A'road 
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TEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. Beet Rake EER 


ESTS, \pwiN&SIMEON uo\830 CHOCOLAT MENIER 


(MANUFACTURED ONLY IN FRANCE). 
R\3 DENTISTS bv ANNUAL OCONSUMPTION 


80, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, AND 448, STRAND (OPPOSITE) ee ee 
oe i ete eregeari ocr Tidlisors or Sreakdn Koon nny 1a, ato 


Their recently patented and original improvements <> the a among many 


other advantages :—An entire immunity from pain or operation of kind; a fit unequalled by honest competition ; unadulterated, highly nutritious, and 
tural and congentality to how Also, pon Bag 

any previous edapéasion 9 natural elasticity, sofunen, and congeaiality to te mouth, ha reve |pare. Sold in # Ib. packets. —, 

nder the gums or r 
parronioad | G most sof 0 our leading statesmen, en en, cle yen, rand public Emre fasten. | ‘ured for eating as ordinary sweetmeats or at ert. 
pen: e ul su foi acom 
Het system not suction they are cranes durab jana ‘natural that et produced Wholesale, MENIER, 23, Henrietta Street, 
from 5s.; sets, from fivi eas. the cacy, 
x aude sueee of yt vide ay Me y henten 3 establishments & Berners Street, Covent Garden, London. 
reet, and tran in oe. . Obeere reven' AIL ALL ABLE 
mistakes, the oldest establis! ‘qaa 20 Caring Cro with any Hp _— Ese = Rusrace. Hovens. 








We ‘USE ONLY THE “Ss 


LENFIELD 


STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 








SPYRETIC SALINE. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR Mopars, it gives instant relief in Headaches, Sea or Bilious Sickness, and quickly Cures the worst Sorm of Breptive or — Complaints. 
The various dise sti the Liver, or Blood impurities, inoculation, Dreathin air infected with Fevers, Measles, or Small Pox, are quickly 
SUBDUED AND D RELIEVED BY 1s Ose. , K 1 ‘ t ; 

PLOUGH, 118; Holborn Hill ot by all Chemists Bnd the maker. In Patent glass stoppered bottles, at 2s. 6d., is. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each.— 








The only Sewing Machine that received a GOLD MEDAL at the Paris Exposition. 
It is easy to learn. It is easy to work. 





"ct ayene,| WHEELER & WILSON)! to ext 


. variety of work, 
vo aes (LOCK STITCH). |= 
Over 300,000 sold, * Instruction gratis. 


The most perfect Sewing Machine in = World. 
WRITE FOR A PROSPECTUS, POST FRE 
139, REGENT STREET, and 43, ST. PAUL'S “CHURCHYARD, E.C. 














Every new Fabric and Style of Suit kept 
in Stock for immediate use, or promptly 


Bors Suits, SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


50, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 











BUSSEY, SMITH, and Co.’s A QUALITY GOODS are made of the very best 
selected solid leather, rivetted together on Bussey’s patent principle, by which means the 
greatest possible durability is seoured. ‘They are fitted with patent lever locks, are made by the best 
workmen in the highest style, with every improvement that experience has sanctioned. 


BUSSEY, SMITH, and Co.’s I. QUALITY GOODS are made of best japanned 

waterproof canvas, ‘strongly bound with leather. They are light, genteel, durable, waterpreeh, 
£2 62 and very moderate in price, and are fitted with the best tumbler locks. 

7 

: USSEY, SMITH, and Co. especially recommend for gentlemen their No. 1, or 

1482 NEW OXFO RD S ‘| ah B FOLDING PORTMANTEAU, made in 4 quality, as being really first-class article, price 

‘ LONDON from 70s. to 105s.; and for ladies their Nos. 25, 29, 34, and 37, which manufactured in I quality, are 

extremely moderate in price as well as light, strong, and durable. 482, New Oxrono Strezt, W.C, 
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CITY OF GLASGOW 






































Every information can be obtained at the Company's Offices, or from the Agents at home or abroad. 





Glasgow—40, St. Vincent Place. Edinburgh—21, St. Andrew Square. 


Montreal—87, St. Francois Xavier Street; Rintoul Brothers, Agents 
THE CORPORATION OF THE 


* ha © * | 

Scottish Provident Institution, | 

EDINBURGH, 6, 8T. ANDREW SQUARE, LONDON, 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C: DUBLIN, 16, COLLEGE GREEN. 
Irs ADVANTAGES, as compared with other Offices, are:— 


A greatly larger original Assurance for the same Premium, and eventually, to good lives, as large { 
additions as where the ordinary high rate of Premium is charged. 


e i=] 
a 
ot 
REVENUE § LIPE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 4SSETS § 
F £140,000. ESTABLISHED 1838, £500,000. 4 f 
3 Offers Perfect Security, Moderate Rates of Premium, a Liberal Share.of’# R 
. Profits, and great Freedom of Foreign Residence and Travel, . 8 
8 Progress of the Business. Tssued. | Sums Assured, | p, New SI | 
| g Average of the five years 1860—1864 ...... 404 _ £274,522 9,329 + a 
| ta Year ending 20th January 1865 ...0 | 563 360,032 12,097 | 
= Year ending 20th January. . 1866....] 713 402,488 18,461 
by Year ending 20th January, 1867......| 895 511,456 15,330 f 
z 
a ie 
a 
: : 








Examptes or Annvat Premium ror Assurance or £100 ar Deatn (wir Prorrrs), 
Age 25. Age 30.* Age 35. Age 40. | Age 45. Age 59. 
£118 0 | £2 1 6/ £2 610 | £214 9 | £3 6 9 | £41 7 | 


* Thus a person of 30 may secure £1000 at death (with Profits) for a yearly premium of £20 15s., which in the other Scottish Mutual Offices 
would assure £800 only. Reports with full Tables, and with MAP showing Limits of Free Travel and Residence, on application. 


Above 18,000 Policies issued. Subsisting Assurances, over 6 Millions, Annual Revenue, £235,000. 
Accumulated Fund, £1,365,000, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT FREE BY POST, ri 
9 
RB. HANN CLAYTON & co, | Aaeoak. MASS 


BEDSTEApS | PARTRIDGE and COOPER, Manufacturing 
AND 












































» Stationers, 192, Fleet Street (corner of Chancery Lace). Carriage 
an ° the Country on Orders exceeding 20s, . 
a4 : NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 43., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 
Redding Blanufacturers, | ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 63. 6d. per 1,000. 


CABINET MAKERS, the ‘‘ TEMPLE ENVELOPE” (Registered), having an extra 
UPHOLSTERERS, AND high inner flap, and being made from a strong paper, is the most 











COMPLETE HOUSE secure Envelope yet introduced. Price, super thick cream, 1s. per 
FURNISHERS 100. Sample 100 post free for 15 stamps. 
ee STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
PADDINGTON HOUSE, | FOOLSCAP, Uutsides, 6s. 6d. per ream. 
1, 2, 3, & 4, Pappincron Grery, | BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s, per ream. 
Lonpon, BLACK BORDERED Hiyama pa et per 100—(Super thick), 
COLOUKED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. per 100. 
IRON HALF TESTER BEDSTD. Polished steel Crest Dies engraved trom 5s. Monograms, two letters, 
, 6 1.6 ID. XK 3B IB. cove. £11 0 | from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. 
do x 3ft.Gin. 130 SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
do. XE OTR. cose 150 | SCHUOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
do, x4ft.6in. DXU | Price List post free. 
NEWTON WILSON & CO.'S NEW HAND SEWING MACHINES 
1 a 
NOIR “4 PENELOPE,” 
** CLEOPATRA,” 
“wi etd PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867—PRIZE MEDAL. is 

















These Machines are perfectly portable; they require no fixing to 
the table, being perfectly steady by their own weight; they will 
> perform all domestic work, and are so simple as to require no per- 
sonal instruction. 


Lis Sa He sein 


There are two classes of these machines, and two varieties in 
each class—the ‘*Queen Mab,” price £3 3s., and the ‘* Cleo- 
patra,” price £4 4s., which work with single thread only, belong 
to the first-class. 

The ** Dorcas,” price £4 4s., andthe “ Penelope,” price £5 &s., 
belong to the second class; they work with two threads, and 
make the lock-stitch. 

The difference in price is caused by the difterence in size and 
a2 * ‘ speed ; nothing more simple, nothing more beautiful than these qa==— ‘ x ifs 

gwen” nega machines can be desired. Ornamental Stands and Tables can Re 
FOUR GUINEAS. be had if desired. Illustrated price list free by post. FIVE GUINEAS. 


144, HIGH HOLBORN. 144. CHEAPSID®. & 210. RFGENT STREFT, LONTON. 





























The Editor of Tuk Sunpay Macazwwr, while deeply grateful yor the kind tone that characterises the numberiess letters addressed to him, begs to intimate that he 
cannot undertake to answer them all, nor to be respousille jor the riiurn of the MSS. j orwarded by volunicer writers. 
*,* All Communications respecting the insertion of Adveriisements (o be addresscd lo Messrs, Ross & Co., 7, Burleigh Street, Strand, London. 
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Danae? WARD 
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THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 





NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently recommended as a simple but 
certain Remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are 
subject, being a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice called the 
“ Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” « “ Norton’s Pills” act as a powerful tonic 
and gentle aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe under any circumstances, and thousands 
of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use, as they have 


been a never-failing Family Friend for upwards of 30 years. 


Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 


28. 9d., and 11s. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 


CAUTION. 
Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 











| 
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A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 


GODFREY’S 
EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the Sku, 
and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, 


Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic and 


ealing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and 


free from dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and by continuing 
its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the com- 


plexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers, 





‘THE YEAR OF PRAISE; 


BEING 
HYMNS WITH TUNES FOR THE SUNDAYS & HOLIDAYS 
OF THE YEAR. 


Intended for use in Cathedral and Parish Churches generally. 
Edited by HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Assisted in the Musical Part by 
ROBERT HAKE, M.A., Precenror, anp T. E. JONES, Oxcamist, 
or CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 


‘THE YEAR OF PRAISE” is issued in Four Forms, viz. :— 
L Lange Type, Imperial 16mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Ro rm Type, —- p mag = Ho cloth, 1s. 6d. } with Music. 
IT. e Type, Small 8vo., Lim oth, 1s. 
IV. Small Type, Demy 16mo., py Cloth, 6d, } Without Music. 
The Publishers will have much pleasure in sending a specimen copy 
of Tua Year ov Pkaiss to any one applying for it with the view of 
introducing it to Congregations or Music Classes. 
Clergymen, Teachers of Music, and Congregations supplied with 
— at special terms, which may be learnt on application to the 
ublishers. 


STRAHAN & CO., 56, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


BUENOS AYRES GOVERNMENT CERTIFICATE. 


TRANSLATION. 


W E, the undersigned, at the request of Messrs. 
Jas. C. Thompson and Co., certify that the IRON SAFES of 
Messrs. CHUBB and SON, London, of which these gentlemen are Agents, 
were exposed for several hours to the Fire that took place in the Offices 
of the National Government on the evening of the 26th instant; that in 
our presence they were easily opened with their respective on ; that the 
moneys and important documents they contained were found in perfect 
order, and that these safes are now in use in the National Treasury Office. 
Buenos Ayres, 3ist July, 1867, 
(Signed) 





J. M. DRAGO, 

Treasurer of the National Government, 
JOSE TOMAS ROJQ. 

A true Copy.—A, M. Bai. JUAN M. ALVAREZ. 


A large assortment of these SAFES may be inspected at 
CHUSB AND SON’S, 
Makers TO THE QUEEN AND THE Bank or ENGiann, 
57, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 





SUPERIOR EASY CHAIRS. 


MESSRS, T. H. FILMER AND SON 
- > Respectfully call 
y A\ attention to their 
velebrated Easy 
Cuairs, which with 
their stock of su- 
perior FornitoRe 
(the largest in the 
kingdom) may be 
geen at their old- 
established Factory 
and Show Rooms, 
$1, 32, and 38, Ber- 
~ ners Street, Oxford 
2 Street, and 34 and 
35, Charles St., W. 

ILLUSTRATED 


Caraocugs f’0:T 
Fare 



















WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 
Ensured by using 
JEWSBURY AND BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established 40 years, Sold universally, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None genuine unless signed *‘ Jewsnury & Brown,” Manchester. 


MATHER’S 


ORIENTAL ROSE} CREAM 


.FROM THE CHOIOCEST. ROSE LEAVES. 
Removes Scurf, strengthens and imparts a Gloss (without the use 


of Pomades) to the Hair, and prevents baldness ; even 
restoring the growth in many cases which appear 


hopeless. etl ihe 
Sold in Bottles, 1s., 2s, 6d., and 6s. each, by Chemists. “" $2583 

12 Bottles sent carriage: paid on receipt of 123, in 

stamps. , 
“<" WILLIAM MATHER,' 


14, Bath Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C.; 
19, Hanging Ditch, and 109, Chester Road, Manchester, 
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~ FLOUR 
OATMEAL 


FLOUR (ESSEX), Warranted free from Adulteration, to any part of London (not less than 14 lbs.) carriage free. 
Whites, for Pastry ; Households, recommended for Bread-making ; Seconds; Wheat Meal, for Brown Bread. Best 
Fine and Coarse Seotch Oatmeal, Flour of Lentils, Maize Meal, Scotch Brose Meal, &. HORKSNAIL and 
CATCHPOOL, Bullford Steam Mills, Witham, Essex ; 355, Goswell Road, City Road, B.C. ; 40, Ludgate Hill, £.C.; 
and $11, Caledonian Road, N. Directions for Bread-making gratis, Terms Cash. A half-sack (140 lbs.) carriage 
free to any railway station within 200 miles. Circular of Prices by Post. Address, 355, Goswell Road, E.C. 


NOTE.—HORSNAIL & CATCHPOOL obtain their Oatmeal, both fine and round, from the best 
Scotch Millers, Large Consumers treated with. 
“ Get ks themselves and you wil! not find yourselves disappoint~1,”—John Bull, 


MURBY’S “EXCELSIOR” SCHOOL SERIES, 


Used by nearly 2,000 Teachers. The best bound and cheapest boaks extant. 











READING. (175,000) GRAMMAR. (12,600) GEOGRAPHY, 

WRITING. 35,000) ETYMOLOGY. (5,000) SCRIPTURE. (6,000) 
ARITHMETIC. (765,000) ENGLISH LITERATURE. CHURCH CATECHISM. (3,000) 
SPELLING. ENGEISH HISTORY. (5,000) MUSIC. (6,060) 





THOMAS MURBY, 32, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


bd NATIONAL BIBLE SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. 
(TRAVELLING SECRETARY.—Wanted, a Travelling Secretary, whose duties will embrace the organisation and 
visitation of Auxiliaries, He will be expected to devote his whole time to the work. Salary, £250 per annum, with Travelling Expenses. 
Farther information will be given, and written applications accomp:nied by Testimonials will be received by the Secretaries up to 31st August, 
W. H. GOOLD, D.D., 5, Great St. Ardrew Square, Edinburgh, } Seoretarries, 
W. J. SLOWAN, 60, Virginia Street, Glasgow, 4 


FURNITURE & CARPETS. OXLEY’S 
The very best Articles at the lowest E Ss Ss E N C E 0 F G I N G E R, 


Manufacturers’ prices for cash. 
Every Article marked in plain Figures. |GQUT, RHEUMATISM, SPASMS, INDIGESTION, DIARRHEA, 
CRAMPS, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS, ETC. 


QUALITY GUARANTEED. 
Illustrated priced Catalogues free. , 

It shortens the duratian of fits of the Gout, confining them 

GEORGE BARTHOLOMEW & CO., le yt and — met es dog it warms 

and invigorates the stomach, removes flatulency, assists diges- 

Me UP HOLSTERERS, tion, and strengthens the whole system. - 

%—iCARPET & BEDDING | Prepared from the original recipe of Samuzt Oxiey, Her 


MANUFACTURERS, Majesty's Chemist. 


SOLD BY 
14, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY; 


1, COLEMAN STREET, HUDSON AND SON, 


LONDON, E.C. ; 27, Haymarket, London; and all Medicine Vendors throughout 
ND the World. 


EAST STREE', BKIGITON. Jn Bottles, price 28. Id., 48. 6d., and 10s. Gd. cach. 


LINEN! LINEN! 


STAINS 
OF PORTWINE, 
COFFEE, FRUIT, MILDEW, 
and every vegetable matter, 
ALVANISM v. RHEUMATISM, Nervous | entirely “REMOVED trom 
Exhaustion, Pains, Paralysis, Gout, Lumbago, and | table linen, cottons, muslins, 
L, Neuralgia, Indigestion, Epilepsy, Sciatica, Functional | laces, and all articles of dress, 
rs Z << 7? Disorders, &c, by HUD«N'S BLEACH- 
On LOAN.—A TEST for ascertaining the extraordinary efficacy of ee eeres 
~ PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC CHAIN BARDS, BELTS, AND POCKET BATTERIES ginal whiteness without injury 
(sent gratis for a week) will farnish positive evidence of the remarkable effects of the real Volta-Electric appliances, | 4° the texture of the cloth. 
Prices from 5s. to 22s. aceording to power. Combined Chain Bands, for restoring exhausted vital energy, | Made by W. B. Hudson & Son, 
30s, to 40s.; Pocket Self-Restorsbie Chain Batteries, £2 to £4. Chem’ >, 27, Haymarket ; 
For authenticated medical reports and private testimonials, see pamphlet, post free. aaa suid in bottles, with 


directions, at 2s., double size 
J. L. PULVERMACHER & CO., Patentees, 


23., by medicine vendors and 
200, REGENT STREET, T ONDON, W. shuadeiinl 





— 

























CHAIR, 
4 In Leather, 21s, 












a 





; easily prey 1; economical ; about three times the strength of the best Cocoas ordinarily sold; free from the 
excess of fatty matter, andl recommended by medical men as the most wholesome breakfast beverage. _ 
“We have carefully examined the samples brought under our notice, and_find that they are genuine, and that 
the Essence of Cocoa is just what it is declared to be by Mesers. Canney Baorners.”—Lancet. 
“Cocoa treated thus, will, we expect, prove to be oue of the mot nutritious, digestible, and restorative of 
drinks. —British Medical Journal. 
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[ “PURITY AND EXGELLENGE OF QUALITY.” 


EXHIBITIONS oF. 1851,1862,1865, 


AND ALSO 


ASILVER MEDAL’ 


& AT THE AG 
\-) 
SRS exyipiiON 





SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 


°c 











Carpets J. MAPLE « co, 


COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Carpets A House of any ee a furnished in 3 days, Saving time, trouble, 
vantage to 





and expense; a great untry Customers, An Illustrated Catalogue free. 
Carpets 145,146,147, Tottenham Court Road, & 1 to 12, Tottenham Place, 


The ALBERTA New Registered Lock-Stitch Family 
SEWING-MACHINE. 
THE EXCELSIOR FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE. 


This celebrated Machine is unrivalled for Strength and Beauty of Stitch. Price Six Guineas. 
THE PRINCESS, « New Patent Hand Lock-Stitch Machine. Price Four Guineas. 
No Lady should Purchase without seeing the above. Price Lists Free. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 148, HOLBORN HILL. 














THE BEST FAMILY SEWING MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


THE FLORENCE (Lock Stitch), 


Should any Purchaser be dissatisfied with it, we will give in exchange any Sewing Machine of 
similar Price known to the Trade. 
Prospectus and Samples of Work Post Free. 
ADDRESS— 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 97, Cheapside, London; 
(West End Branch: Panxuisanon, 56 & 58, Baker Street, W. ; 
19 & 21, Blackfriars Street, Manchester; 83, Union Street, Glasgow. 

Agents: L.. J. Coater, 8, East St., Brighton; Knox, Samven, & Dickson, Hanover St., Edinburgh; Josers Harris, Oriel House, Bull St., 
Birmingham ; C. Isrzp, 16, Above Bar, Southampton; Surrn & Co., 13, Saint Augustine Parade, Bristol; W. J. Warp & Co., 1, Saint Nicholas 
Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne; R. B. Pium, 38, High St., Worcester; B. Penter, 5, Courtenay St., Plymouth; Parr & Berrince, 8, Gallowtree 
Gate, Leicester; D. Lewis, Bridge St., Haverfordwest; ‘I. Marg, Kidderminster and Stourbyidge; M. A. ELprsp, 18, Market Street * ALEXANDER 
Apamson, 20, Crossgate, Cupar; F. BAPTY, 30, Grafton St., Dublin. 
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I CAN RECALL NO MORE.” 


AND A WHITE FACE. 


HEAD, 


FROM THE 


LONG HAIR HANGING 


THE 


“y COULD SEE 


Page €66. 
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“TURNING ROUN. WE FOUND MR. MARTEN AND HIS FRIENDS THE BLAKES 
HASTENING TO OVERTAKE US.” ? 
Page 688. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII.—THE SHIPWRECK. 
SWE Re 
Wa 


& IIINGS that 
BS happen altoge- 
f ther have to 
be told one 
4 after the other. 
and I 
) both rushed at 
s the narrow 
® stair. There 
was not room 
for more than 
one upon it. I 
was first, but 
stumbled on 
R the lowest step 
and fell. Tur- 
ner put his foot | 
y on my back, 
jumped over 
me, sprang up 
Fa the stair, and | 
SS ; ‘x when I reached | 
SSS = the top of it 
after him, he was meeting me with Connie in his 
arms, carrying her back to her room. But the girl | 
kept crying— | 
‘*Papa, papa! the ship, the ship!” | 
My duty woke in me. Turner could attend to. 
Connie far better than I could. I made one spring to 
the window. The moon was not to be seen, but the 
clouds were thinner, and light enough was soaking 
through them to show a wave-tormented mass some 
little way out in the bay; and in that one moment in 
which I stood looking, a shriek pierced the howling of | 
the wind, cutting through it like a knife. I rushed 
bare-headed from the house. When or how the 
resolve was born in me I do not know, but I flew 
straight to the sexton’s, snatched the key from the 
wall, crying only ‘‘ship ashore!” and rushed to the 


Turner 


* church. | 


I remember my hand trembied so that I could 
hardly get the key into the lock. I made myself 
quieter, opened the door, and feeling my way to the 
tower, knelt before the keys of the bell-hammers, | 
opened the chest, and struck, them wildly, fiercely. | 
An awful jangling, out of tune and harsh, burst into | 
monstrous being in the storm-vexed air. Music itself 
was untuned, corrupted, and returning to chaos. I | 
struck and struck at the keys. I knew nothing of 
their normal use. Noise, outery, reveil/é was all I | 
meant. 

In a few minutes I heard voices and footsteps. | 
From some parts of the village, out of sight of the | 
shore, men and women gathered to the summons. 
Through the door of the church, which I had left open, 
came voices in hurried question. ‘Ship ashore!” 
was all I could answer, for what was to be done I was 
helpless to think. 

Iwondered that sofew appeared at the cry of the bells, | 
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After those first nobody came for what seemed a long 
time. I believe, however, I was beating the alarum for 
only a few minutes altogether, though when I look back 
upon the time in the dark church, it looks like half- 
an-hour at least. But indeed I feel so confused about 
all the doings of that night that in attempting to 
describe them in order, I feel as if I were walking in 
adream. Still, from comparing them with the recol- 
lected impressions of others, I think I am able to give 
a tolerably correct result. Most of the incidents 
seem burnt into my memory so that nothing could 
destroy the depth of the impression; but the order in 
which they took place is none the less doubtful. 

A hand was laid on my shoulder. 

‘* Who is there ?”’ I said, for it was far too dark to 
know any one. 

** Percivale. What is to be done? The coast-guard 
is away. Nobody seems to know about anything. It 
is of no use to go on ringing more. Everybody is out, 
even to the maid-seryants. Come down to the shore 
and you will see.” 

‘* But is there not the life-boat ?” 

‘‘ Nobody seems to know anything about it, except 
that ‘it’s no manner of use to go trying of that with 
such a sea on.’” 

‘* But there must be some one in command of it,” 
I said. 

‘‘ Yes,” returned Percivale. ‘‘But there doesn’t 
seem to be one of the crew amongst the crowd. All 
the sailor-like fellows are going about with their 
hands in their pockets.” 

‘*Let us make haste, then,” I said; ‘perhaps we 
can find out. Are you sure the coast-guard have 
nothing to do with the life-boat ?” 

‘*T believe not. They have enough to do with their 
rockets.” 

‘*T remember now that Roxton told me he had far 
more confidence in his rockets than in anything a life- 
boat could do, upon this coast at least.” 

While we spoke, we came to the bank of the canal. 
This we had to cross, in order to reach that part of 
the shore opposite which the wreck lay. To my sur- 
prise, the canal itself was in a storm, heaving and 
tossing and dashing over its banks. 

‘*Percivale!” I exclaimed, ‘‘the gates are gone! 
The sea has torn them away.” 

‘*Yes; I suppose so.—Would God I could get 
half-a-dozen men to help me. I have been doing 
what I could ; but I have no influence amongst them.” 

‘* What do you mean?” I asked. ‘‘ What could you 
do if you had a thousand men at your command ?” 

He made me no answer for a few moments, during 
which we were hurrying on for the bridge, to cross the 
canal and reach the shore. Then he said—- 

‘‘They regard me only as a meddling stranger, I 
suppose, for I have been able to get no useful answer. 
They are all excited, but nobody is doing any- 
thing.” 

‘*' They must know about it a great deal better than 
we,” I returned, ‘‘ and we must take care not to do 
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them the injustice of supposing they are not ready to 
do all that can be done.” 

Percivale was silent yet again. 

The record of our conversation looks as quiet on the 
paper as if we had been talking in a curtained room, 
but all the time the ocean was raving in my very ear, 
and the awful tragedy was going on in the dark behind 
us. The wind was almost as loud as ever, but the rain 
had quite ceased, and when we reached the bridge the 
moon shone out white, as if aghast at what she had at 
length succeeded in pushing the clouds aside that she 
might see. Awe and helplessness oppressed us. Hay- 
ing crossed the canal, we turned to the shore. There 
was little of it left, for the waves had rushed up 
aimost to the village. The sand and the roads, every 
garden wall, every window that looked seaward, was 
crowded with gazers. But it was a wonderfully quiet 
crowd, or seemed so at least, for the noise of the wind 
and the waves filled the whole vault, and what was 
spoken was heard only in the ear to which it was 
spoken. When we came amongst them we heard only a 
murmur as of more articulated confusion. One turn, 
and we saw the centre of strife and anxiety—the 
heart of the storm that filled heaven and earth, upon 
which all the blasts and the billows broke and raved. 

Out there in the moonlight lay a mass of some- 
thing whose place was discernible by the flashing of 
the waves as they burst over it. She was far above 
low-water mark—lay nearer the village by a furlong 
than the spot where we had taken our last dinner on 
the shore. It was strange to think that yesterday the 
spot lay bare to human feet, where now.so many men 
and women were isolated in a howling waste of angry 
waters; for the cry of women came plainly to our ears, 
and we were helpless to save them. It was terrible to 
have to do nothing. Percivale went about hurriedly, 
talking to this one and that one, as if he still thought 
something might be done. He turned to me. 

‘*Do try, Mr. Walton, and find out for me where 
the captain of the life-boat is.” 

I turned to a sailor-like man who stood at my elbow 
and asked him. 

‘‘Tt?s no use, I assure you, sir,” he answered. 
‘“No boat could live in such asca. It would be 
throwing away the men’s lives.” 

‘*Do you know where the captain lives ?” Percivale 
asked. 

‘‘IfI did, I tell you it is of no use.” 

‘*Are you the captain yourself?” returned Per- 
civale. 

‘‘ What is that to you?” he answered—surly now. 
‘**T know my own business.” 

The same moment several of the crowd nearest the 
edge of the water made a simultaneous rush into 
the surf, and laid hold of something, which, as they 
returned drawing it to the shore, I saw to be a 
human form. It was the body of a woman—alive 
or dead I could not tell. I could just see the long 
hair hanging from the head which itself hung back- 


ward helplessly as they bore her up the bank. I saw | 


teo a white face, and I can recall no more. 
‘*Run, Perciyale,” I said, ‘‘ and fetch Turner. 
may not be dead yet.” 
*‘T can’t,” answered Perciyale. ‘‘ You had better 
go yourself, Mr. Walton.” 


She 





He spoke hurriedly. I saw he must have some 
reason for answering me so abruptly. He was talk- 
ing to a young fellow whom I recognized as one of 
the most dissolute in the village; and just as I turned 
to go, they walked away together. 

I sped home as fast as I could. It was easier to get 
along now that the moon shone. I found that Turner 
had given Connie a composing draught, and that he 
had good hopes she would at least be nothing the 
worse for the marvellous result of her excitement. 
She was asleep exhausted, and her mother was watch- 
ing by her side. It seemed strange that she could 
sleep, but Turner said it was the safest reaction— 
partly, however, occasioned by what he had given her. 
In her sleep she kept on talking about the ship. 

We hurried back to see if anything could be done for 
the woman. As we went up the side of the canal, we 
perceived a dark body meeting us. The clouds had 
again obscured, though not quite hidden the moon, 
and we could not at first make out what it was. When 
we came nearer it showed itself a body of men hauling 
something along. Yes, it was the life-boat, afloat on 
the troubled waves of the canal, each man seated in his 
own place, his hands quiet upon his oar, his cork 
jacket braced about him, his feet out before him, ready 
to pull the moment they should pass beyond the 
broken gates of the lock out on the awful tossing of 
waves. They sat very silent, and the men on the 
path towed them swiftly along. The moon uncovered 
her face for a moment, and shone upon the faces of 
two of the rowers. 

‘Percivale! Joe!” I cried. 

‘** All right, sir!” said Joe. 

‘‘Does your wife know of it, Joe?” I almost 
gasped. 

“*To be sure,” answered Joe. ‘‘It’s the first chance 
I’ve had of returning thanks for her. Please God, 1 
shall see her again to-night.” 

‘‘That’s good, Joe. Trust in God, my men, whether 
you sink or swim.” 

‘* Ay, ay, sir,” they answered as one man. 

‘*This is your doing, Percivale,” I said, turning 
and walking alongside of the boat for a little way. 

‘“‘Tt’?s more Jim Allen’s,” said Percivale. ‘‘If I 
hadn’t got a hold of him I couldn’t haye done any- 
thing.” 

‘*God bless you, Jim Allen,” I said. 
a better man after this, I think.” 

‘*Donnow, sir,” returned Jim, cheerily. 
harder work than pulling an oar.” 

The captain himself was on board. Percivale haying 
persuaded Jim Allen, the two had gone about in the 
crowd seeking proselytes. Ina wonderfully short space 
they had found almost all the crew, each fresh one 
picking up another or more, till at length the captain, 
protesting against the folly of it, gave in, and once 
having yielded, was, like a true Englishman, as 
much in earnest as any of them. The places of two 
who were missing were supplied by Percivale and Joe, 
the latter of whom would listen to no remonstrance. 


“You'll be 
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‘‘T’ve nothing to lose,” Percivale had said. ‘* You 
| have a young wife, Joe.” 
‘‘ ye everything to win,” Joe had returned. ‘‘ The 


| only thing that makes me feel a bit faint-hearted over 
| it, is that I’m afraid it’s not my duty that drives ine 
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to it, but the praise of men, leastways of a woman. 
What would Aggy think of me if I was to let them 
drown out there and go to my bed and sleep? I 
must go.” 

‘Very well, Joe,” returned Percivale. ‘I daresay 
you are right. You can row, of course ?” 

‘¢T can row hard, and do asI’m told,” said Joe. 

‘* All right,” said Percivale. ‘‘Come along.” 

This I heard afterwards. We were now hurrying 
against the wind towards the mouth of the canal, some 
twenty men hauling on the tow-rope. The critical 
moment would be in the clearing of the gates, Ithought, 
some parts of which might remain swinging. But 
they encountered no difficulty there, as I heard after- 
wards. For I remembered that this was not my post, 
and turned again to follow the doctor. 

“God bless you, my men!” I said, and left them. 

They gave a great hurrah, and sped on to meet 
their fate. I found Turner in the little public-house 
whither they had carried the body. The woman was 
quite dead. 

‘TI fear it is an emigrant vessel,” he said. 

‘*Why do you think so?” I asked, in some con- 
sternation. 

**Come and look at the body,” he said. 

It was that of a woman about twenty, tall and finely 
formed. The face was very handsome, but it did not 
need the evidence of the hands to prove that she was 
one of our sisters who have to labour for their bread. 

‘* What should such a girl be doing on board ship 
but going out to America or Australia?—to her lover, 
perhaps,” said Turner. ‘‘ You see she has a locket 
on her neck. I hope nobody will dare to take it off. 
Some of these people are not far derived from those 
who thought a wreck a Godsend.” 

A sound of many feet was at the door just as we 
turned to leave the house. They were bringing an- 
other body—that of an elderly woman—dead, quite 
dead. Turner had ceased examining her, and we were 
going out together, when, through all the tumult of 
the wind and waves, a fierce hiss, vindictive, wrathful, 
tore the air over our heads. Far up, seawards, some- 
thing like a fiery snake shot from the high ground on 
the right side of the bay, over the vessel, and into the 
water beyond it. 

‘Thank God! that’s the coast-guard,” I cried. 

We rushed through the village, and up on the 
heights, where they had planted their apparatus. A 
little crowd surrounded them. How dismal the sea 
looked in the struggling moonlight! I felt as if I 
were wandering in the mazes of an evildream. But 
when I approached the cliff, and saw down below the 
great mass of the vessel’s hulk, with the waves break- 
ing every moment upon her sides, I felt the reality 
awful indeed. Now and then there would come a 
kind of lull in the wild sequence of rolling waters, 
and then I fancied for a moment that I saw how she 
rocked on the bottom. Her masts had all gone by 
the board, and a perfect chaos of cordage floated and 
swung in the waves that broke over her. But her 
bowsprit remained entire, and shot out into the foamy 





‘This is a terrible job, sir,” he said when I ap- 
proached him. ‘I doubt if we shall save one of 
them.” 

‘‘ There’s the life-boat!” I cried, as a dark spot ap- 
peared on the waters approaching the vessel from the 
other side. 

‘* The life-boat!”’ he returned with contempt. ‘‘You 
don’t mean to say they’ve got her out! She'll only 
add to the mischief. We’ll have to save her too.” 

She was still some way from the vessel, and in com- 
paratively smooth water. But between her and the 
hull the sea raved in madness. The billows rode over 
each other in pursuit, as it seemed, of some invisible 
prey. Another hiss, xs of concentrated hatred, and 
the second rocket was shooting its parabola through 
the dusky air. Roxton, the chief officer, stood with 
his telescope to his eye. 

*‘Over her starn!” he cried. ‘ There’s a fellow 
getting down from the cat-head to run aft. Stop, 
stop!” he shouted involuntarily. ‘‘ There’s an awful 
wave on your quarter.” 

His voice was swallowed in the’ roaring of the 
storm. I fancied I could distinguish a dark some- 
thing shoot from the bows towards the stern. But 
the huge wave fell upon the wreck. The same moment 
Roxten exclaimed—so coolly as to amaze me, forget- 
ting how men must come to regard familiar things 
without discomposure— 

‘*He’s gone! I said so. 
luck, I hope.” 

That man came ashore alive, though. 

All were forward of the foremast. The bowsprit, 
when I looked through Roxton’s telescope, was shape- 
less as with a swarm of bees. Now and then a single 
shriek rose upon the wild air. But now my atten- 
tion was fixed on the life-boat. She had got into the 
wildest of the broken water. At one moment she was 
down in a huge cleft, the next balanced like a beam 
on the knife edge of a wave, tossed about hither and 
thither as if the waves delighted in mocking the 
rudder. But hitherto she had shipped no water. I am 
here drawing upon the information I have since re- 
ceived ; but I did see how a huge wave, following close 
upon the back of that on which she floated, rushed, 
towered up over her, toppled, and fell upon the life- 
boat with tons of water : the moon was shining brightly 
enough to show this with tolerable distinctness. The 
boat vanished. The next moment, there she was 
floating helplessly about like a living thing stunned 
by the blow of the falling wave. The struggle was over. 
As far as I could see, every man was in his place; 
but the boat drifted away before the storm shore- 
wards, and the men let her drift. Were they all 
killed as they sat? I thought of my Wynnie, and 
turned to Roxton. 

‘¢ That wave has done for them,” he said. 
you it was no use. There they go.” 

‘‘But what is the matter?” I asked. 


The next ’ll have better 


“T told 


“The men 





are sitting every man in his place.” 

“‘T think so,” he answered. ‘‘Two were swept 
' overboard, but they caught the ropes and got in again. 
| 


dark, crowded with human beings. The first rocket | But don’t you see they have no oars?” 


had missed. They were preparing to fire another. 


That wave had broken every one of them off at the 


Roxton stood with his telescope in his hand, ready to | rowlocks, and now they were as helpless as a sponge. 


watch the result. 





; i turned and ran. Before I reached the brow of 
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the hill another rocket was fired and fell wide shore- 
wards, partly because the wind blew with fresh fury 
at the very moment. I heard Roxton say—‘‘ She’s 
breaking up. It’s no use. That last did for her;” 
but I hurried off for the other side of the bay, 
to see what became of the life-boat. I heard a great 
‘ry from the vessel as I reached the brow of the 
hill, and turned for a parting glance. The dark mass 
had vanished, and the waves were rushing at will 
over the space. When I got to the shore the crowd 
was less. Many were running, like myself, towards 
the other side, anxious about the life-boat. 
tened after them; for Percivale and Joe filled my 
heart. 

They led the way to the little beach in front of the 
parsonage. 
were driven ashore there, for it was the only spot 
where they could escape being dashed on rocks. 

There was a crowd before the garden-wall, a bustle, 
and great confusion of speech. The people, men and 
women, boys and girls, were all gathered about the 
crew of the life-boat, which already lay, as if it knew 
of nothing but repose, on the grass within. 

‘*Percivale!” I cried, making my way through 
the crowd. 

There was no answer. 

** Joo Harper!” I cried again, searching with eager 
eyes amongst the crew, to whom everybody was 
talking. 

Still there was no answer; and from the disjointed 
phrases I heard, I could gather nothing. All at once 
I saw Wynnie looking over the wall, despair in her 
face, her wide eyes searching wildly through the 
crowd. I cculd not look at her till I knew the worst. 
The captain was talking to old Coombes. I went up 
to him. As soon as he saw me, he gaye me his 
attention. 

‘* Where is Mr. Percivale 2’ I asked, with all the 
calmness 1 could assume. 

He took me by the arm, and drew me out of the 
‘rowd, nearer to the waves, and a little nearer to the 
mouth of the canal. The tide had fallen considerably, 
else there would not have been the standing-room, 
narrow as it was, which the people now occupied. He 
pointed in the direction of the Castle-rock. 

“Tf you mean the stranger gentleman 

** And Joe Harper, the blacksmith,” I interposed. 

‘* They ’re there, sir.” 

** You don’t mean those two—just those two—are 
drowned ?” I said. 

‘No, sir; I dont say that; but God knows they 
have little chance.” 

I could not help thinking that God might know 
they were not in the smallest danger. But I only 
begged him to tell me where they were. 

** Do you see that schooner there, just between you 
and the Castle-rock ?” 

** No,” I answered; ‘‘I can see nothing. Stay. I 
fancy Ican. But I am always ready to fancy I see a 
thing when I am told it is there. I can’t say I see it.” 

*‘T can, though. The gentleman you mean, and 
Joe Harper too, are, I believe, on board of that 
schooner.” 

** 1s she aground ?” 

**Oh dear no, sir. 


” 





She’s a light craft, and can 





I has- | 


It would be well for the crew if they | 








swim there well enough. If she’d been aground, she'd 
ha’ been ashore in pieces hours ago. But whether 
she’ll ride it out, God only knows, as I said afore.” 

‘‘How ever did they get aboard of her? I never 
saw her from the heights opposite.” 

‘*You were all taken up with the ship ashore, you 
see, sir. And she don’t make much show in this light. 
But there she is, and they’re aboard of her. And this 
is how it was.” 

He went on to give mo his part of the story; but 
I will now give the whole of it myself, as I have 
gathered and pieced it together. 

Two men had been swept overboard, as Roxton said 
—one of them was Percivale—but they had both got 
on board again, to drift, oarless, with the rest—now 
in a windless yalley—now aloft on a tempest-swept hill 
of water—away towards a goal they knew not, neither 
had chosen, and which yet they could by no means 
avoid. 

A little out of the full force of the current, and 
not far from the channel of a small stream, which, 
when the tide was out, flowed across the sands nearly 
from the canal-gates to the Castle-rock, lay a little 
schooner belonging to a neighbouring port, Boscastle, 
I think, which, caught in the storm, had been driven 
into the bay when it was almost dark, some con- 
siderable time before the great ship. The master, 
however, knew the ground well. The current carried 
him a little out of the wind, and would have thrown 
him upon the rocks next, but he managed to drop 
anchor just in time, and the cable held; and there the 
little schooner hung in the skirts of the storm, with the 
jagged teeth of the rocks within an arrow-flight. In 
the excitement of the great wreck, no one had ob- 
served the danger of the little coasting bird. If the 
cable held till the tide went down, and the anchor did 
not drag, she would be safe; if not, she must be 
dashed to pieces. 

In the schooner were two men and a boy: two men 
had been washed overboard an hour or so before they 
reached the bay. When they had dropped their 
anchor, they lay down exhausted on the deck. Indeed 
they were so worn out that they had been unable to 
drop their sheet anchor, and were holding on only by 
their best bower. Had they not been a good deal out 
of the wind, this would haye been useless. Even if 
it held she was in danger of having her bottom stove 
in by bumping against the sands as the tide went out. 
But that they had not to think of yet. The moment 
they lay down they fell fast asleep in the middle of 
the storm. While they slept it increased in violence. 

Suddenly one of them awoke, and thought he saw 
a vision of angels. For over his head faces looked 
down upon him from the air—that is, from the top of a 
great wave. The same moment he heard a yoice, two 
of the angels dropped on the deck beside him, and the 
rest vanished. Those angels were Percivale and Joe. 
And angels they were, for they came just in time, as 
all angels do—never a moment too soon or a moment 
too late: the schooner was dragging her anchor. 
This was soon plain eyen to the less experienced eyes 
of the said angels. 

But it did not take them many minutes now to drop 
their strongest anchor, and they were soon riding in 
perfect safety for some time to come. 
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Percivale and Joe had to see the night out where 
they were. 

‘‘ But,” my reader will ask, ‘‘ how was it that they 
were there at all?” 

Percivale’s account of the matter, as far as he was 
concerned, was, that, as they drifted helplessly along, 
he suddenly saw, from the top of a huge wave, the 
little vessel below him. They were, in fact, almost 
upon the rigging. The wave on which they rode 
swept the quarterdeck of the schooner. 

Percivale says the captain of the life-boat called out 
‘‘ Aboard!” The captain said he remembered nothing 
of the sort: if he did, he must have meant it for the 
men on the schooner—to get on board the life-boat. 
Percivale, however, who had a most chivalrous—ought 
I not to say Christian ?—notion of obedience, fancying 
the captain meant them to board the schooner, sprang 
at her fore-shrouds. ‘Thereupon, the wave sweeping 
them along the schooner’s side, Joe sprang at the 
main-shrouds ; and they dropped on the deck together. 

But although my reader is at ease about their fate, 
we who were in the affair were anything but easy at 
the time corresponding to this point of the narrative. 
It was a terrible night we passed through. 

When I returned, which was almost instantly, for 
I could do nothing by staring out in the direction of 
the schooner, I found that the crowd was nearly gone. 
One little group alone remained behind, the centre 
of which was a woman. Wynnie had disappeared. 
The woman who remained behind was Agnes Harper. 

The moon shone out clear as I approached the group. 
Indeed the clouds were breaking up and drifting 
away off the heavens. The storm had raved out its 
business, and was departing into the past. 

‘“* Agnes,” I said. 

‘‘Yes, sir,” she answered, and looked up as if 
waiting fora command. There was no colour in her 
cheeks or in her lips—at least it seemed so in the 
moonlight— only in her eyes. But she was perfectly 
calm. She was leaning against the low wall, with her 
hands clasped, but hanging quietly down before her. 

‘« The storm is breaking up, Agnes,”’ I said. 

‘¢ Yes, sir,” she answered, in the same still tone. 
Then, after just a moment’s pause, she spoke out of 
her heart. 

*« Joe’s at his duty, sir?” 

I have given the utterance a point of interrogation : 
whether she meant that point I am not quite sure. 

‘*Indubitably,” I returned. ‘‘I have such faith in 
Joe, that I should be sure of that in any case. At all 
events, he’s not taking care of his own life. And if 
one is to go wrong, I would ten thousand times rather 
err on that side. But Iam sure Joe has been doing 
right, and nothing else.” 

‘‘Then there’s nothing to be said, sir—is there ?” 
she returned, with a sigh that sounded as of relief. 

I presume some of the surrounding condolers had 
been giving her Job’s comfort by blaming her hus- 
band. 

**Do you remember, Agnes, what the Lord said to 
his mother when she reproached him with haying left 
her and his father ?” 

‘**T can’t remember anything at this moment, sir,” 
was her touching answer. 

“Then I will tell you. 











He said, ‘Why did you! 


look forme? Didn’t you know that I must be about 
something my Father had given me to do?’ Now 
Joe was and is about his Father’s business, and you 
must not be anxious about him. There could be nu 
better reason for not being anxious.” 

Agnes was a very quiet woman: when without a 
word she took my hand and kissed it, I felt what a 
depth there was in the feeling she could not utter. 
I did not withdraw my hand, for I knew that would 
be to rebuke her love for Joe. 

** Will you come in and wait ?”’ I said, indefinitely. 

“No, thank you, sir. I must go to my mother. 
God will look after Joe: won’t he, sir?” 

‘* As sure as there is a God, Agnes,” I said; and 
she went away without another word. 

I put my hand on the top of the wall and jumped 
over. I started back with terror, for I had a!most 
alighted on the body of a woman lying there. The 
first insane suggestion was that it had been cast 
ashore; but the next moment I knew that it was my 
own Wynnie. 

She had not even fainted. She was lying with 
her handkerchief stuffed into her mouth to keep her 
from screaming. ‘When I uttered her name, she rose, 
and without looking at me, walked away towards the 
house. I followed. She went straight to her own 
room and shut the door. I went to find her mother. 
She was with Connie, who was now awake, lying pale 
and frightened. I told Ethelwyn that Percivale and 
Joe were on board the little schooner, which was 
holding on by her anchor, that Wynnie was in terror 
about Percivale, that I had found her lying on the 
wet grass, and that she must get her intoa warm bath 
and to bed. We went together to her room. 

She was standing in the middle of the floor, with 
her hands pressed against her temples. 

‘‘ Wynnie,” I said, ‘‘ our friends are not drowned. 
I think you will see them quite safe in the morning. 
Pray to God for them.” 

She did not hear a word. 

‘* Leave her with me,” said Ethelwyn, proceeding to 
undress her, ‘‘ and tell nurse to bring up the large 
bath. There is plenty of hot water in the boiler: I 
gave orders to that effect, not knowing what might 
happen.” 

Wynnie shuddered as her mother said this; but I 


, waited no longer, for when Ethelwyn spoke, every 


one felt her authority. 
to Connie’s room. 

*‘Do you mind being left alone a little while*” I 
asked her. 

‘No, papa. Only——are they all drowned?” 
she said with a shudder. 

‘‘T hope not, my dear. But be sure of the mercy 
of God, whatever you fear. You must rest in him, 
my love, for he is Life, and will conquer death both in 
the soul and in the body.” 

‘*T was not thinking of myself, papa.” 

“I know that, my dear. But God is thinking of 
you and eyery creature that he has made. And for 
our sakes you must be quiet in heart, that you may 
get better, and be able to help us.” 

“‘T will try, papa,” she said; and, turning slowly 
on her side, lay quite still. 

Dora and the boys were all fast asleep, for it was 


I obeyed her, and then went 
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very late. I cannot, however, say what hour it 
was. 

Telling nurse to be on the watch because Connie 
was alone, I went again to the beach. [I called first, 
however, to inquire after Agnes. I found her quite 
composed, sitting with her parents by the fire, none 
of them doing anything, scarcely speaking, only lis- 
tening intently to the sounds of the storm now be- 
ginning to die away. 

I next went to the place where I had left Turner. 
Five bodies lay there, and he was busy with a sixth. 
The surgeon of the place was with him, and they quite 
expected to recover this man. 

I then went down to the sands. An officer of the 
revenue was taking charge of all that came ashore— 
chests and bales, and everything. For a week, the 
sea went on casting out the fragments of that which 
she had destroyed. I have heard that, for years after, 
the shifting of the sands would now and then discover 
things buried that night by the waves. 

All the next day the bodies kept coming ashore, 
some peaceful as in sleep; others broken and mutilated. 
Many were cast upon other parts of the coast. Some 
four or five only, all men, were recovered. It was 
strange to me how I got used to it. The first horror 
over, the cry that yet another body had come, 
awoke only a gentle pity, no more dismay or shud- | 
dering. But, finding I could be of no use, I did not 
wait longer than just till the morning began to dawn 
with a pale ghastly light over the seething raging 
sea—for the sea raged on, although the wind had 
gone down. There were many strong men about, 
with two surgeons, and all the coastguard, who 
were well accustomed to similar though not such 


extensive destruction; the houses along the shore |’ 


were at the disposal of any who wanted aid; the 
parsonage was at some distance; and I confess that 
when I thought of the state of my daughters, as well 
as remembered former influences upon my wife, I was 
very glad to think there was no necessity for carrying 
thither any of those whom the waves cast on the shore. 

When I reached home, and found Wynnie quieter, 
and Connie again asleep, I walked out along our own 
downs, till I came whence I could see the little 
schooner still safe at anchor. From her position I 
concluded, correctly as I found afterwards, that they 
had let out her cable far enough to allow her to reach 
the bed of the little stream, where the tide would leave 
her more gently. She was clearly out of all danger 
now, and if Percivale and Joe got safe on board of 
her, we might confidently expect to see them before 
many hours were past. I went home with the good 
news. 

For a few moments I doubted whether I should 
tell Wynnie, for I could not know with any cer- 
tainty that Percivale was in the schooner. But 
presently I recalled former conclusions to the effect 
that we have no right to modify God’s facts for fear of 
what may be to come. A little hope founded on a 
present appearance, even if that hope should never 
be realized, may be the very means of enabling a 
soul to bear the weight of a sorrow past the point at 
which it would otherwise break down. I would there- 





fore tell Wynnie, and let her share my expectation 
of deliverance. 


I think she had been half asleep, for when I en- 
tered her room, she started up in a sitting posture, 
looking wild, and putting her hands to her head. 

‘*T have brought you good news, Wynnie,” I said. 
‘*T have been out on the downs, and there is light 
enough now to see that the little schooner is quite 
safe.” 

“*What schooner?” she asked listlessly, and lay 
down again, her eyes still staring awfully unappeased. 

‘*Why the schooner they say Percivale got on 
board.” 

‘* He isn’t drowned then !” she cried with a choking 
voice, and put her hands to her face, and burst into 
tears and sobs. 

‘“Wynnie,” I said, ‘look what your faithlessness 
brings upon you. Everybody but you has known all 
night that Percivale and Joe Harper are probably 
quite safe. They may be ashore in a couple of hours.” 

‘‘But you don’t knowit. He may be drowned yet.” 

‘‘Of course there is room for doubt—but none for 
despair. See what a poor helpless creature hopeless- 
ness makes you.” 

‘*But how can I help it, papa?” she asked pite- 
ously. ‘‘I am made so.” 

But as she spoke, the dawn was clear upon the 


| height of her forehead. 


“You are not made yet, as I am always telling 
you. And God has ordained that you shall have a 
hand in your own making. You have to consent, to 
desire that what you know for a fault shall be set 
right by his loving will and spirit.” 

**T don’t know God, papa.” 

“Ah, my dear! that is where it all les. You do 
not know him, or you would never be without hope.” 

‘‘ But what am I to do to know him?” she asked, 
rising on her elbow. 

The saving power of hope was already working in 
her. Sho was once more turning her face towards the 
Life. 

‘* Read as you have never read before about Christ 
Jesus, my love. Read with the express object of 
finding out what God is like, that you may know 
him, and may trust him. And now give yourself to 
him, and he will give you sleep.” 

‘¢ What are we to do,” I said to my wife, ‘if Per- 
civale continue silent? ‘For even if he be in love with 
her, I doubt if he will speak.” 

‘* We must leave all that, Harry,” she answered. 

She was turning on myself the counsel I had been 
giving Wynnie. It is strange how easily we can tell 
our brother what he ought to do, and yet, when the 
case comes to be our own, do precisely as we had 
rebuked him for doing. I lay down and fell fast 
asleep. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—THE FUNERAL. 


Ir was a lovely morning when I woke once more. 
The sun was flashing back from the sea, which was 
still tossing, but no longer furiously, only as if it 
wanted to turn itself every way to flash the sunlight 
about. The madness of the night was over and gone; 
the light was abroad, and the world was rejoicing. 
When I reached the drawing-room—which afforded 
the best outlook over the shore, there was the 


| schooner lying dry on the sands, her two cables and 
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anchors stretching out yards behind her. But halfway 
between the two sides of the bay rose a mass of some- 
thing shapeless, drifted over with sand. It was all 
that remained together of the great ship that had the 
day before swept over the waters like a live thing 
with wings—of all the works of man’s hands the 
nearest to the shape and sign of life. The wind 
had ceased altogether, only now and then a little 
breeze arose which murmured ‘‘I am very sorry,” 
and lay down again. And I knew that in most of the 
houses on the shore dead men and women were lying. 

I went down to the dining-room. The three chil- 
dren were busy at their breakfast, but neither wife, 
daughter, nor visitor had yet appeared. I made a 
hurried meal, and was just rising to go and inquire 
further into the events of the night, when the door 
opened, and in walked Percivale, looking very solemn, 
but in perfect health and well-being. I grasped his 
hand warmly. 

‘‘ Thank God,” I said, ‘‘ that you are returned to us, 
Perciyale.” 

‘‘T doubt if that is much to give thanks for,” he 
said. 

‘< We are the judges of that,” I rejoined. 
all about it.” 

While he was narrating the events I have already 
communicated, Wynnie entered. She started, turned 
pale and then very red, and for a moment hesitated 
in the doorway. 

‘Here is another to rejoice at your safety, Perci- 
vale,” I said. 

Thereupon he stepped forward to meet her, and she 
gave him her hand with an emotion so evident that I 
felt a little distressed —why I could not easily have told, 
for she looked most charming in the act,—more lovely 
than I had ever seen her. Her beauty was uncon- 
sciously praising God, and her heart would soon 
praise him too. But Percivale was a modest man, and 
I think attributed her emotion to the fact that he had 
been in danger in the way of duty,—a fact sufficient 
to move the heart of any good woman. 

She sat down and began to busy herself with the 
teapot. Her hand trembled. I requested Percivale to 
begin his story once more; and he evidently enjoyed 
recounting to her the adventures of the night. 

Tasked him to sit down and have a second breakfast 
while I went into the village, whereto he seemed no- 
thing loath. 

As I crossed the floor of the old mill to see how Joe 
was, the head of the sexton appeared emerging from 
it. He looked full of weighty solemn business. 
Bidding me good morning, he turned to the corner 
where his tools lay, and proceeded to shoulder spade 
and pickaxe. 

‘© Ah, Coombes! you'll want them,” I said. 

‘©A good many o’ my people be come all at once, 
you see, sir,” he returned. ‘‘I shall have enough ado 
to make ’em all comfortable like.” 

‘But you must get help, you know. 


‘“¢ Tell me 


You can 


never make them all comfortable yourself alone.” 

‘¢ We'll see what Ican do,” hereturned. ‘‘I ben’t a 
bit willin’ to let no, one do my work for me, I do 
assure you, sir.” 

‘*‘ How many are there wanting your services?” I 
asked. 











‘‘ There be fifteen of them now, and there be more, 
I don’t doubt, on the way.” 

‘‘But you won’t think of making separate graves 
for them all,” I said. ‘‘ They died together: let them 
lie together.” 

The old man set down his tools, and looked me in 
the face with indignation. The face was so honest 
and old, that without feeling I had deserved it, I yet 
felt the rebuke. 

‘‘How would you like, sir,” he said, at length, 
**to be put in the same bed with a lot of people you 
didn’t know nothing about?” 

I knew the old man’s way, and that any argument 
which denied the premiss of his peculiar fancy, was 
worse than thrown away upon him. I therefore ven- 
tured no farther than to say that I had heard death 
was a leveller. 

‘‘That be very true; and, mayhap, they mightn’t 
think of it after they’d been down awhile—six weeks, 
mayhap, orso. But anyhow, it can’t be comfortable 
for ’em, poor things. One on’em be a baby: I dare- 
say he’d rather lie with his mother. The doctor he 
say one 0’ the women be a mother. I don’t know,” he 
went on reflectively, ‘‘ whether she be the baby’s own 
mother, but I daresay neither o’ them ’ll mind it if I 
take it for granted, and lay ’em down together. So 
that’s one bed less.” 

One thing was clear, that the old man could not dig 
fourteen graves within the needful time. But I would 
not interfere with his offico in the church, having no 
reason to doubt that he would perform its duties to 
perfection. He shouldered his tools again and walked 
out. I descended the stair, thinking to see Joe; but 
there was no one there but the old woman. 

‘Where are Joe and Agnes?” I asked. 

** You see, sir, Joe had promised a little job of 
work to be ready to-day, and so he couldn’t stop. 
He did say Agnes needn’t go with him; but she 
thought she couldn’t part with him so soon, you see, 
sir.” 

‘‘ She had received him from the dead—raised to life 
again,’ I said. ‘It was most natural. But what a 
fine fellow Joe is: nothing will make him neglect his 
work!” 

‘‘T tried to get him to stop, sir, saying he had done 
quite enongh last night for all next dey; but he told 
me it was his business to get the tire put on Farmer 
Wheatstone’s cart-wheel to-day just as much as it was 
his business to go in the life-boat yesterday. So he 
would go, and Aggy wouldn’t stay behind.” 

‘« Fine fellow, Joe!” I said, and took my leave. 

As I drew near the village, I heard the sound of 
hammering and sawing, and apparently everything at 
once in the way of joinery: they were making the 
coffins in the joiners’ shops, of which there were two 
in the place. 

I do not like coffins. They seem to me relics of bar- 
barism. If I had my way, I would have the old thing 
decently wound in a fair linen cloth, and so laid in 
the bosom of the earth whence it was taken. I would 
have it vanish, not merely from the world of vision, 
but from the world of form, as soon as may be. 
The embrace of the fine life-hoarding, life-giving 
mould, seems to me comforting in the vague, foolish 
fancy that will sometimes emerge from the froth of 
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reverie-—I mean of subdued consciousness remaining 
in the outworn frame. But the coffin is altogether 
and vilely repellent. Of this, however, enough. I 
hate even the shadow of sentiment, though some of 
my readers who may not yet have learned to distin- 
guish betweer sentiment and feeling, may wonder how 
I dare to utter such a barbarism. 

I went to the house of the county-magistrate hard 
by, for I thought something might have to be done in 
which I had a share. I found that he had sent a 
notice of the loss of the vessel to the Liverpool papers, 
requesting those who might wish to identify or claim 
any of the bodies, to appear within four days at Kilk- 
haven. 


This threw the last upon Saturday, and before the | 
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if he felt that the loss of his son was only for a | 
But the young woman had taken on the | the magistrate, I had all the bodies removed to the 
church. Some in their coffins, others on stretchers, 
they were laid in front of the communion-rail. In 
the evening these two went to see them. I took care 


moment. 
hue of the corpse she came to seek.. Her eyes were 
sunken as if with the weight of the light she cared 
not for, and her cheeks had already pined away as 
if to be ready for the grave. 
of its glory seized and possessed my thoughts. 
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A being thus emptied to be present. 


She | was at his elbow as he walked between the rows of the 


end of the week it was clear that they must not remain 
above ground over Sunday. I therefore arranged that 
they should be buried late on the Saturday night. 

On the Friday morning, a young woman and an 
old man, unknown to each other, arrived by the 
coach from Barnstaple. They had come to see the 
last of their friends in this world; to look, if they 
might, at the shadow left behind by the departing 
soul. For as the shadow of any object remains a 
moment upon the magic curtain of the eye after the 
object itself has gone, so the shadow of the soul, 
namely, the body, lingers a moment upon the earth, 
after the object itself has gone to the ‘‘ high coun- 
tries.” It was well to see with what a sober sorrow 
the dignified little old man bore his grief. It was as 
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On the Friday afternoon, with the approbation of 


The old man soon found his son. I 


never even told us whom she came seeking, and after | dead. He turned to me and said quietly— 


one involuntary question, which simply received no | 


answer, I was very careful not even to approach | his soul. 


| 
another. 


‘*That’s him, sir. He was a good lad. God rest 
He’s with his mother; and if I’m sorry, 


I do not think the form she sought was | she’s glad.” 


With that he smiled, or tried to smile. I could 


there; and she may have gone home with tho lin- | 
gering hope, to cast the gray aurora of a doubtful | only lay my hand on his arm, to let him know that 
dawn over her coming days, that, after all, that one | I understood him, and was with him. He walked 
had escaped. | out of the church, sat down upon a stone, and stared 
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at the mould of a new-made grave in front of him. 
What was passing behind those eyes God only knew— 
certainly the man himself did not know. Our lightest 
thoughts are of more awful significance than the most 
serious of us can imagine. 

For the young woman, I thought she left the church 
with a little light in her eyes; but she had said nothing. 
Alas! that the body was not there could no more 
justify her than Milton in letting her 

frail thoughts dally with false surmise. 
With him, too, she might well add— 


Ay me! whilst thee the shores and sounding seas 
Wash far away. 

But God had them in his teaching, and all I could 
do was to ask them to be my guests till the funeral 
and the following Sunday were over. To this they 
kindly consented, and I took them to my wife, who 
received them like herself, and had in a few minutes 
made them at home with her, to which no doubt their 
sorrow tended, for that brings out the relations of 
humanity and destroys its distinctions. 

The next morning a Scotchman of a very decided 
type, originally from Aberdeen, but resident in Liver- 
pool, appeared, seeking the form of his daughter. I 
had arranged that whoever came should be brought 
to me first. I went with him to the church. He was 
a tall, gaunt, bony man, with long arms and huge 
hands, a rugged granite-like face, and a slow ponder- 
ous utterance, which I had some difficulty in under- 
standing. He treated the object of his visit with a 
certain hardness, and at the same time lightness, 
which also I had some difficulty in understanding. 

‘You want to see the——’’ I said, and hesitated. 

‘“‘ Ow ay—the boadies,” he answered. ‘‘ She winna 
be there, I daursay, butI wad jist like to see; for I 
wadna like her to be beeried gin sae be at she was 
there, wi’oot bidding her good-bye like.” 

When we reached the church, I opened the door 
and entered. An awe fell upon me fresh and new. 
The beautiful church had become a tomb: solemn, 
grand, ancient, it rose as a memory of the dead who 
lay in peace before her altar-rail, as if they had fled 
thither for sanctuary from a sea of troubles. And I 
thought with myself: will the time ever come when 
the churches shall stand as the tombs of holy things 
that have passed away, when Christ shall have ren- 
dered up the kingdom to his Father, and no man shall 
need to teach his neighbour or his brother, saying, 
‘Know the Lord”? The thought passed through my 
mind and vanished as I led my companion upto the dead. 

He glanced at one and another and passed on. He 
had looked at ten or twelve ere he stopped, gazing on 
the face of the beautiful form which had come first 
ashore. He stooped, and stroked the white cheeks, 
taking the head in his great rough hands, and smoothed 
the brown hair tenderly, saying, as if he had quite 
forgotten that she was dead— 

‘‘Eh, Maggie! hoo cam ye here, lass?” 

Then, as if for the first time the reality had grown 
comprehensible, he put his hands before his face, and 
burst into tears. His huge frame was shaken with 
sobs for one long minute, while I stood looking on 
with awe and reverence. Suddenly he ceased, pulled 
a blue cotton handkerchief with yellow spots on it—I 











see it now—from his pocket, rubbed his face with it as 
if drying it with a towel, put it back, tarned, and 
said, without looking at me, ‘‘ I’ll awa’ hame.” 

‘** Wouldn’t you like a piece of her hair?” I asked. 

‘*Gin ye please,” he answered gently, as if his 
daughter’s form had been mine now, and her hair 
were mine to give. 

By the vestry door sat Mrs. Coombes, watching the 
dead, with her sweet solemn smile, and her constant 
ministration of knitting. 

‘‘Have you got a pair of scissors there, Mrs. 
Coombes ?”’ I asked. 

‘Yes, to be sure, sir,” she answered, rising, and 
lifting a huge pair by the string suspending them from 
her waist. 

‘* Cut off a nice piece of this beautiful hair,” I said. 

She lifted the lovely head, chose, and cut off a long 
piece, and handed it respectfully to the father. 

He took it without a word, sat down on the step before 
the communion-rail, and began to smooth out the 
wonderful sleave of dusky gold. It was, indeed, beau- 
tiful hair. As he drew it out, I thought it must be a 
yard long. He passed his big fingers through and 
through it, but tenderly, as if it had been still grow- 


| ing on the live lovely head, stopping every moment to 


pick out the bits of sea-weed and shells, and shake 
out the sand that had been wrought into its mass. He 
sat thus for nearly half-an-hour, and we stood looking 
on with something closely akin to awe. At length he 
folded it up, drew from his pocket an old black leather 
book, laid it carefully in the innermost pocket, and rose. 
I led the way from the church, and he followed me. 

Outside the church, he laid his hand on my arm, 
and said, groping with his other hand in his trowsers- 
pocket— 

‘*She’ll hae putten ye to some expense—for the 
coffin an’ sic like.” ; 

‘We'll talk about that afterwards,” I answered. 
‘*Come home with me now, and have some refresh- 
ment.” 

‘*Na, I thank ye. I hae putten ye to eneuch o’ 
tribble already. I'll jist awa’ hame.” 

‘‘We are going to lay them down this evening. 
You won’t go before the funeral. Indeed; I think 
you can’t get away till Monday morning. My wife 
and I will be glad of your company till then.” 

‘‘T’'m no company for gentle-fowk, sir.” 

‘*Come and show me in which of these graves you 
would like to have her laid,” I said. 

He yielded and followed me. 

Coombes had not dug many spadefuls before he saw 
what had been plain enough—that ten such men as 
he could not dig the graves in time. But there was 
plenty of help to be had from the village and the 
neighbouring farms. Most of them were now ready, 
but a good many men were still at work. The brown 
hillocks lay all about the churchyard—the mole-heaps 
of burrowing Death. 

The stranger looked around him. His face grew 
critical. He stepped a little hither and thither. At 
length he turned to me and said— 

‘*T wadna like to be greedy; but gin ye wad lat her 
lie next the kirk there—i’ that neuk, I wad tak’ it 
kindly. And syne gin ever it cam’ aboot that I cam’ 
here again, I wad ken whaur she was. Could ye get 
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asma’ bit heidstane putten up? I wad leave the siller 
wi’ ye to pay for’t.” 

‘““To be sure I can. What will you have put on the 
stone ?” 

‘‘ Ow jist—lat me see—Maggie Jamieson—nae Mar- 
garet, but jist Maggie. She was aye Maggie at hame. 
Maggie Jamieson, frae her father. It’s the last thing 
I can gie her. Maybe ye micht put a verse o’ Scripter 
aneath’t, ye ken.” 

‘* What verse would you like ?” 

He thought for a little. 

‘*Tsna there a text that says, ‘The dead shall hear 
his voice’ ?” 

‘* Yes: ‘The dead shall hear the voice of the Son of 
God.’” 

‘‘Ay. That’s it. Weel jist put that on. They canna 
do better than hear his voice,” he added, with a strange 
mixture of Scotch ratiocination. 

I led the way home, and he accompanied me with- 
out further objection or apology. After dinner, I pro- 
posed that we should go upon the downs, for the day 
was warm and bright. We sat on the grass. I felt 
that I could not talk to them as from myself. I knew 
nothing of the possible gulf of sorrow in their hearts. 
To me their forms seemed each like a hill in whose 
unseen bosom lay a cayern of dripping waters, per- 
haps with a subterranean torrent of anguish raving 
through its hollows and tumbling down hidden preci- 
pices, whose voice God only heard, and God only could 
still. This daughter might, though from her face I did 
not think it, have gone away against her father’s will. 
That son might have been a ne’er-do-weel at home— 
how could I tell? The woman might be looking for the 
lover that had forsaken her—I could not divine. I 
would speak no words of my own. The Son of God 
had spoken words of comfort to his mourning friends, 
when He was the present God and they were the fore- 
front of humanity: I would read some of the words he 
spoke. From them the human nature in each would 
draw what comfort it could. I took my New Testa- 
ment from my pocket, and said, without any preamble, 

‘*When our Lord was going to die, he knew that 
his friends loved him enough to be very wretched 
about it. He knew that they would be overwhelmed 
for a time with trouble. He knew, too, that they 
could not believe the glad end of it all, to which end 
he looked, across the awful death that awaited him— 
a death to which that of our friends in the wreck was 
ease itself. I will just read to you what he said.” 

I read from the fourteenth to the seventeenth 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel. I knew there were worlds 
of meaning in the words into which I could hardly hope 
any of them would enter. But I knew likewise that 
the best things are just those from which the humble 
will draw the truth they are capable of seeing. There- 
fore I read as for myself, and left it to them to hear for 
themselves. Nor did I add any word of comment, fear- 
ful of darkening counsel by words without knowledge. 
For the Bible is awfully set against what is not wise. 

When I had finished, I closed the book, rose from 
the grass, and walked towards the brow of the shore. 
They rose likewise and followed me. I talked of slight 
things ; the tone was all that communicated between 
us. But little of any sort was said. The sea lay still 
before us, knowing nothing of the sorrow it had caused. 





We wandered a little way along the cliff. The 
burial-service was at seven o’clock. 

‘*T have an invalid to visit out in this direction,” I 
said: ‘‘ would you mind walking with me? I shall 
not stay more than five minutes, and we shall get 
back just in time for tea.” 

They assented kindly. I walked first with one, then 
with another; heard a little of the story of each; was 
able to say a few words of sympathy, and point, as it 
were, a few times, towards the hills whence cometh 
our aid. I may just mention here, that since our 
return to Marshmallows, I haye had two of them, the 
young woman and the Scotchman, to visit us there. 

The bell began to toll, and we went to church. My 
companions placed themselves near the dead. I went 
into the vestry till the appointed hour. I thought, as 
I put on my surplice, how, in all religions but the 
Christian, the dead body was a pollution to the temple. 
Here the Church received it, as a holy thing, for a last 
embrace ere it went to the earth. 

As the dead were already in the church, the usual 
form could not be carried out. I therefore stood by 
the communion-table, and there began to read: ‘‘I am 
the resurrection and the life, saith the Lord: he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live : 
and whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never 
die.” 

I advanced, as I read, till I came outside the rails, 
and stood before the dead. There I read the Psalm, 
‘‘ Lord, thou hast been our refuge ;” and the glorious 
lesson, ‘‘Now is Christ risen from the dead, and become 
the first-fruits of them that slept.” Then the men of 
the neighbourhood came forward, and in long solemn 
procession bore the bodies out of the church, each to 
its grave. At the church door I stood and read, ‘‘ Man 
that is born of a woman ;” then went from one to an- 
other of the graves, and read over each, as the earth 
fell on the coffin-lid, ‘‘ Forasmuch as it hath pleased 
Almighty God, of his great mercy.” Then, again, I 
went back to the church door, and read, ‘‘I heard 
a voice from heaven ;” and so to the end of the service. 

Leaving the men to fill up the graves, I hastened to 
lay aside my canonicals, that I might join my guests. 
But my wife and daughter had already prevailed on 
them to leave the churchyard. 

A word now concerning my own family. Turner in- 
sisted on Connie’s remaining in bed for two or three 
days. She looked worse in face—pale and worn ; but 
it was clear, from the way she moved in bed, that the 
fresh power called forth by the shock had not vanished 
with the moment. 

Wynnie was quieter almost than ever. But there 
was a constant secret light, if I may use the paradox, 
in her eyes. Percivale was at the house every day, 
always ready to make himself useful. My wife bore 
up wonderfully. As yet the much greater catas- 
trophe had come far short of the impression made 
by the less. When quieter hours should come, how- 
ever, I could not help fearing that the place would 
be dreadfully painful to all but the younger ones, 
who, of course, had the usual child-gift of for- 
getting. The servants, even Walter, looked thin and 
anxious. 

That Saturday night, I found myself, as I had once 
or twice found myself before, entirely unprepared to 
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f preach. I did not feel anxious, because I did not feel 


that I was to blame: I had been so much occupied. 
I had again and again turned my thoughts thither- 
ward, but nothing recommended itself to me so that 


- Icould say, ‘‘I must take that ;” nothing said plainly, 


«‘ This is what you have to speak of.” 

As often as I had sought to find fitting matter for 
my sermon, my mind had turned to death and the 
grave; but I shrunk from every suggestion, or rather, 
nothing had come to me that interested myself 
enough to justify me in giving it to my people. And 
I always took it as my sole justification in speaking 
of anything to the flock of Christ, that I cared 
heartily in my own soul for that thing. Without 
this consciousness, I was dumb. And I do think, 
highly as I value prophecy, that a clergyman ought 
to be at liberty upon occasion to say, ‘‘ My friends, I 
cannot preach to-day.” What a riddance it would be 
for the Church—I do not say if every priest were to 
speak sense, but only if every priest were to abstain 
from speaking of that in which, at the moment, he 
feels little or no interest ! 


I went to bed, which is often the very best thing a | 


man can do; for sleep will bring him from God that 
which no effort of his own will can compass. I have 
read somewhere—I will verify it by present search— 
that Luther’s translation of the verse in the psalm, 
“so he giveth to his beloved sleep,” is, ‘‘he giveth 
his beloved sleeping,” or while asleep. Yes, so it is— 
literally, in English, ‘‘ It is in vain that ye rise early, 
and then sit long, and eat your bread with care, for 


to his friends he gives it sleeping.” This was my | 


experience in the present instance, for the thought of 
which I was first conscious when I awoke was— 
“Why should I talk about death? Every man’s 
heart is now full of death. We have enough of that, 
even the sum that God has sent us on the wings of 
the tempest. What I have to do, as the minister of 
the new covenant, is to speak of life.” It flashed in 
on my mind: ‘‘ Death is over and gone. The resur- 
rection comes next: I will speak of the raising of 
Lazarus.” 

The same moment I knew that I was ready to 
speak. Shall I or shall I not give my reader the 
substance of what I said? I wish I knew how many 
of them would like it, and how many would not. I 
do not want to bore them with sermons, especially 
seeing I have always said that no sermons ought to be 
printed, for in print they are but what the old alchy- 
mists would have called a caput mortuwm, or death’s 
head, namely, a lifeless lump of residuum at the 
bottom of the crucible; for they have no longer 
the living human utterance which gives all the 
power on the minds of the hearers. But I have not, 
either in this, or in my preceding narrative, attempted 
to give a sermon as I preached it. I have only sought 
to present the substance of it in a form fitter for being 
read, somewhat cleared of the unavoidable, let me say 
necessary—yes, I will say valuable repetitions and 
enforcements by which the various considerations are 
pressed upon the minds of the hearers. These are 


entirely wearisome in print, over which the reader 

may ponder till he finds out the purport of every 

phrase—if indeed there be such readers now-a-days. 
I rose, went down to the bath in the rocks, had a 











joyous physical ablution, and a swim up and down 
the narrow cleft, from which I emerged as if myselt 
newly born or raised anew, and then wandered about 
on the downs full of hope and thankfulness, seeking 
all I could to plant deep in my mind the long- 
rooted truths of resurrection, that they might be not 
only ready to blossom in the warmth of the spring- 
tides to come, but able to send out some leaves and 
promissory buds eyen in the wintry time of the soul, 
when the fogs of pain steam up from the frozen clay 
soil of the body, and make the monarch-will totter 
dizzily upon his throne, to comfort the eyes of the 
bewildered king, reminding him that the King of 
kings hath conquered Death and the Grave. There is 
no perfect faith that cannot laugh at winters and 
grave-yards, and all the whole array of defiant ap- 
pearances. The fresh breeze of the morning visited 
me. ‘‘OGod!” I said in my heart, ‘‘ would that 
when the dark day comes in which I can feel nothing, 
I may be able to front it with the memory of this 
day’s strength, and so help myself to trust in the 
Father. I would call to mind the days of old, with 
David the king.” 

When I returned to the house, I found that one of 
the sailors who had been cast ashore with his leg 
broken, wished to see me. I obeyed, and found him 
very pale and worn. 

‘‘T think I am going, sir,” he said; ‘‘and I wanted 
to see you before I die.” 

‘¢ Trust in Christ, and do not be afraid,” I returned. 

‘I prayed to him to save me when I was hanging 
to the rigging, and if I wasn’t afraid then, I’m not 
going to be afraid now, dying quietly in my bed. 

3ut just look here, sir.” 

He took from under his pillow something wrapped up 
in paper, unfolded the envelope, and showed a lump of 
something—I could not at first tell what. He put it 
in my hand, and then I saw that it was part of a Bible, 
with nearly the upper half of it worn or cut away, and 
the rest partly in a state of pulp. 

“‘That’s the bible my mother gave me when I left 
home first,” he said. ‘‘I don’t know howI came to 
put it in my pocket, but I think the rope that cut 
through that when I was lashed to the shrouds would 
a’most have cut through myribs ifit hadn’t been for it.” 

‘‘ Very likely,” Ireturned. ‘‘ The body of the Bible 
has saved your bodily life: may the spirit of it save 
your spiritual life.” 

‘I think I know what you mean, sir,” he panted 
out. ‘‘My mother was a good woman, and I know 
she prayed to God for me.” 

‘‘ Would you like us to pray for you in church to- 
day ?” 

/ If you please, sir; me and Bob Fox. 
as bad as I am.” 

“We won’t forget you,” I said. 
after church and see how you are.” 

I knelt and offered the prayers for the sick, and 
then took my leaye. I did not think the poor fellow 
was going to die. 

I may as well mention here, that he has been in my 
service ever since. We took him with us to Marsh- 
mallows, where he works in the garden and stables, 
and is very useful. We have to look after him 
though, for his health continues delicate. 


He’s nearly 


‘*T will come in 
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THE PARABLES OF THE PERASAN MINISTRY. 


DurinG that ministry in Perea whose course and 
character we traced in our last paper, our Lord 
delivered not fewer than ten parables—as many 
within these five months as in the two preceding 
years—a third of all that have been recorded as 
coming from his lips. The simple recital of them 
will satisfy you how fertile in this respect this period 
was, whilst a few rapid glances at the occasions which 
suggested some of them, and at their general drift 
and meaning, may help to confirm the representation 
already given of the peculiar features by which that 
stage in our Lord’s life stands marked. We have 
before us here the parables of the Good Samaritan, 
the Rich Fool, the Barren Fig Tree, the Great 
Supper, the Lost Sheep, the Lost Piece of Money, 
the Prodigal Son, the Provident Steward, Dives and 
Lazarus, the Unjust Judge, the Pharisee and the 
Publican. 

The first of these, as we have already seen, was 
given as an answer to the question, ‘“‘ Who is my neigh- 
bour ?” and as inculeating the lesson of a broad and 
unsectarian charity, might, with almost equal pro- 
priety, have been spoken at any time in the course 
of our Lord’s ministry. It gives, however, an addi- 





tional point and force to the leading incident of the 
story, when we think of it as delivered a few days | 
after our Lord himself had received such treatment at | 
the hands of the Samaritans as might have restrained | 
Him, had he not been Himself the perfect example of 
the charity He inculcated, from making a Samaritan 
the hero of the tale. | 

The second sprung from an application made to | 
Jesus, the manner of whose treatment merits our | 
particular regard. One of two brothers, both of 
whom appear to have been present on the occasion, 
said to Him, ‘‘ Master, speak to my brother that he 
divide the inheritance with me.” A request not 
likely to have been made till Christ’s fairness and 
fearlessness, in recoil from all falsehood and injustice, 
had been openly manifested and generally recognised 
—a request, however, grounded upon a total miscon- 
ception of the nature and objects of his ministry. 
The dispute that had taken place between the two 
brothers was one for the law of the country to settle. 
lor Christ to have interfered in such a case—to have 
pronounced any judgment on either side, would haye 
been tantamount to an assumption on his part of the 
office of the civil magistrate. This Jesus promptly 
and peremptorily refused. ‘‘ Man,” said He, ‘“‘ who 
made me a judge over you?” More than once was 
Christ tempted to enter upon the proper and peculiar 
province of the judge. More than once were certain 
difficult legal and political cases and questions sub- 
mitted to Him for decision, but He always, in the 
most marked and complete manner, refused to enter- 
tain them. With the existing government and insti- 
tutions of the country—with the ordinary administra- 
tions of its laws—He never did and never would 
interfere. You can lay your hand upon no one law— 
upon no one practice, having reference purely to 





man’s temporal estate which had the sanction of the 





public authorities, which Jesus condemned or refused ° 


to comply with. There, no doubt, was great tyranny 
being practised, there were unjust laws, iniquitous 
institutions in operation, but He did not take it upon 
Him to expose, much less to resist them. For the 
guidance of men in all the different relations in which 
they can be placed to one another He announced and 
expounded the great and broad, eternal and immutable, 
principles of justice and of mercy. But with the 
application of these principles to particular cases He 
did not intermeddle. He carefully and deliberately 
avoided such intermeddling. It is possible indecd 
that the demand made upon Him in the instance now 
before us, may not have been for any authoritative 
decision upon a matter that fell properly to be deter- 
mined by the legal tribunals. Had the claim been 
one that could be made good at law, it is not so likely 
that Jesus would have been appealed to in the matter, 
The object of the petitioner may simply have been to 
get Christ to act as an umpire or arbitrator in a 
dispute which the letter of the law might have 
regulated in one way, and the principle of equity 
in another. But neither in that character would 
Jesus interfere. ‘‘ Man, who made me a divider over 
you?” He would not mix Himself up with this or 
any other family dispute about property. ‘Willing as 
He was to earn for Himself the blessedness of the peace- 
maker, He was not prepared to try and earn it in this 
way. It was no part of his office as head of that 
great spiritual kingdom which He came to establish 
upon the earth to act as arbitrator between such con- 
flicting claims as these two brothers might present. 
To set up the kingdom of righteousness and peace and 
love in both their hearts—that was his office. Let 
that be done; then, without either lawsuit or arbi- 
tration, the brothers could settle the matter between 
themselves. But so long as that were not done—so long 
as either one or both of these brothers was acting on the 
pure spirit of selfishness—there was no proper room or 
opportunity for Jesus to interfere; nor would inter- 
position, even if He had ventured on it, have realised 
any of those ends which his great mission to our earth 
was intended to accomplish. 

The example of non-intervention thus given by 
Christ, rightly interpreted, has a wide range. It 
applies to disputes between kings and subjects, 
masters and servants, employers and employed. 
These in the form that they ordinarily assume, it is 
not the office of Jesus to determine. That he who 
rules over men should be just, ruling in the fear of 
the Lord; that we should obey them that rule over 
us, living a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness 
and honesty—this He proclaims, but He does not 
determine what just ruling is, nor what the limits of 
obedience are, nor how, in any case of conflict, the 
right adjustment is to be made between the preroga- 
tives of the crown and the liberties of the subject ; and 
if ever a discord should arise between oppressive rulers 
and exacting subjects who, with equal pride, equal 
selfishness, equal ambition, try the one to keep 
and the other to grasp as much power as possible, in 
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such a struggle Christianity, if true to her own spirit 
and to her founder’s example, stands aloof, refusing 
to take either side. 

‘Masters, give unto your servants that which is 
just and equal.” Such is the rule that Christianity 
lays down ; but what exactly, in any particular case, 
would be the just and equal thing to do—what would 
be the proper wage for the master to offer, and the 
seryant to receive—she leaves that to be adjusted be- 
tween masters and servants, according to the varying 
circumstances by which the wages of all kind of labour 
must be regulated. It has been made a question 
whether, in our great manufacturing cities, capital 
gives to labour its fair share of the profits. One can 
conceive that question raised by the employed as 
against their employers, in the spirit of a purely self- 
ish and aggressive discontent; and that, so raised, it 
might provoke and lead on to open collision between 
the two. Here, again, in a struggle originating so, 
and carried on in such a spirit, Christianity refuses to 
take a part. She would that employers should be 
more liberal, more humane, more tenderly consider- 
ate, not only of the wants, but of the feelings of 
those by the labour of whose hands it is that they 
make their wealth. She would that the employed 
should be less selfish, less envious, less irritable—more 
contented. It is not by a clashing of opposing inte- 
rests, but by a rivalry of just and generous senti- 
ments on either side, that she would keep the balance 
even—the only way of doing so productive of lasting 
good. 

After correcting the error into which the applicant 
to Him had fallen,—as though the settlement of litiga- 
ble questions, or family disputes about the division of 
estates, lay within his province,—Jesus took adyan- 
tage of the opportunity to expose and rebuke the 
principle which probably actuated both brothers, the 
one to withhold and the other to demand. Turning 
to the general audience by which he was surrounded, 
He said, ‘‘ Take heed and beware of covetousness.” 
The word here rendered ‘‘ covetousness”’ is a peculiar 
and yery expressive one; it means the spirit of greed— 
that ever restless, ever craving, ever unsatisfied spirit, 
which, whatever a man has, is ever wanting more, 
and the more he gets still thirsts for more. A passion 
which has a strange history; often of honest enough 
birth—the child of forethought, but changing its cha- 
racter rapidly with its growth—getting prematurely 
blind—losing sight of the end in the means—till 
wealth is loved and sought and grasped and hoarded, 
not for the advantages its confers, the enjoyment it 
purchases, but simply for itself—to gratify that lust 
for its possession which has seized upon the soul, and 
makes it all its own. It was towarn against theentrance 
and spread and power of this passion that Jesus spake 
a parable unto them, saying, ‘‘ The ground of a certain 
rich man brought forth plentifully ; and he thought 
within himself, saying, What shall I do, because I have 
no room wherewith to bestow my fruits ? And he said, 
This will I do: I. will pull down my barns and build 
greater, and there will I bestow all my fruits and my 
goods; and I will say to my soul, Soul, thou hast 
much goods laid up for many years; take thine ease, 
cat, drink, and be merry. But God said to him, Thou 
fool, this night thy soul shall be required of thee; 


| bereth it the ground ?” 





then whose shall these things be which thou hast pro- 
vided? So is he that layeth up treasure for himself, 
and is not rich toward God.” 

Beyond the circumstance already noted, that the 
request which suggested it was one more appropriate 
to a late than to an early period of our Lord’s minis- 
try, we have nothing in the parable any more than 
in that of the Good Samaritan, which specially con- 
nects it with the ministry in Persea. It is different 
with the two that come next in order—that of the 
Barren Fig-tree and of the Great Supper. 

Some who were present once told Jesus of those 
Galileans whose blood Pilate had mingled with their 
sacrifices. He told them, in reply, of the eighteen 
upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, repeating, as He 
did so, the warning, ‘‘ Except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish.” We miss the full force of the pro- 
phetic knell thus sounded in their ears, in consequence 
of the word ‘‘likewise” being often used by us as 
equivalent to ‘‘also,” or ‘‘ as well.” The intimation, 
as given by Jesus, was that they would perish in the 
same manner. The work done by the Roman sword, 
the deaths caused by a single falling tower, were 
brought before the mind of Jesus; and instantly 
He thinks of the wider sweep of that sword, 
and the falling of all the towers and battlements 
of Jerusalem ; and when that terrible calamity (of 
which we have here the first obscure hint or pro- 
phecy that came from the lips of Jesus) de- 
scended upon the Jewish people, then to the very 
letter were his words fulfilled, as thousands fell be- 
neath the stroke of the Roman sabres—slain, as the 
Galileans were, in the midst of their Passover sacri- 
fices—and multitudes were crushed to death beneath 
the falling ruins of their beloved Jerusalem. None 
but Christ himself, none of those who listened for the 
first time to these warning words, could tell to what 
they pointed. Forty years were to intervene before 
the impending doom came to be executed upon the 
devoted city. No sign or token of its approach was 
visible. Those around Him, some of whom were to 
witness and to share in the calamity, were living in 
security, not knowing how rapidly their period of pro- 
bation was running out, not knowing that the time 
then present was but for them a season of respite. It 
was to indicate how false that feeling of security was, 
to give them the true key to the Lord’s present deal- 
ings with them as a people, that Jesus told them of a 
fig-tree planted in a vineyard, to which for three suc- 
cessive years the owner of the vineyard had come 
seeking fruit, and finding none; turning to the dresser 
of the vineyard, and saying, ‘‘ Cut it down, why cum- 
And the dresser of the vine- 
yard said to him, ‘‘ Lord, let it alone this year also, till 
I dig about it, and dung it; and if it bear fruit, well; 
and, if not, then after that thou shalt cut it down.” 
And there, at the point of the respite sought and 
granted, the action of the parable ceases. Did the 
year of grace go by in vain? Was all the fresh 
labour of the dresser fruitless? Was the tree at last 
cut down? All about this the parable leaves untold. 
It had been the image of the end, as it crossed the 
Saviour’s thoughts, that had suggested the parable ; 
but the time had not yet come for his going further 
in the history of the tree than the telling that its last 
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year of trial had arrived, and that if it remained 
fruitless it was to be cut down. The story of the tree 
was, in fact, a prophetic allegory, meant to represent 
the state and prospects of the Jewish people, for 
whom so much had been done in the years that were 
past, and so much more in the year then present: 
the story stopping abruptly at the very stage which 
was then being described—not without an ominous 
foreshadowing of the dark doom in reserve for im- 
penitent Israel—the Israel that refused to benefit by 
all the care and the toil that Jesus had lavished on it. 
It is, of course, not only easy, but altogether legiti- 
mate and beneficial, for the broader purposes of Chris- 
tian teaching, to detach this parable from its primary 
connections and its immediate objects; but, as it ever 
should be the first aim in reading any of our Lord’s 
sayings to understand their significance, as at first 
uttered, in this instance we are left in no doubt or 
uncertainty that it was the generation of the Jews 
then living, then upon probation, then in the last 
stage of their trial—that the fig-tree of the parable, 
in the first instance, was intended to represent. Re- 
garded so, how singularly appropriate to the time of 
its delivery, in its form and structure, does the 
parable appear! It is the first of a series of alle- 
gorical prophecies, in which the whole after-history 
of the people and age, to which Jesus may be said to 
have himself belonged, stands portrayed. Never be- 
fore had any hint of the outward or historical issues 
of his advent, so far as the generation which rejected 
Him was concerned, dropped from the lips of Jesus. 
Such allusion, we may say with reverence, would 
have been mistimed had it been made earlier. It was 
suitable that the great trial upon which his mission to 
them put that generation should be somewhat ad- 
vanced, be drawing near its close, before the general 
visitations, consequent upon its treatment of the Mes- 
siah, shouid be declared. And here, in the narrative 
of St. Luke, the prophetic announcement meets us, as 
made for the first time after our Lord’s labours in 
Galilee are over, and he is waiting to go up to Jeru- 
salem to be crucified ; and, as the first hint of the kind 
given, itis, as was fitting, brief, and limited in its range, 
throwing a clear beam of light upon the time then 
present, leaying the future enveloped with a threaten- 
ing gloom. 

‘she same things are true of the parable that comes 
next in order in the pages of St. Luke. It carries the 
story of the future a little farther on; but it, too, 
stops abruptly. A great supper is made, to which 
many had been invited. The servant is sent out to say 
to them that were bidden, ‘‘ Come, for all things are 
now ready.” With one consent, but giving different 
reasons, they all excuse themselves. The servants 
are sent out first to the streets and lanes of the city, 
then to the highways and hedges, to bring others in, 
that the table may be filled. The narrative closes 
with the emphatic utterance of the giver of the feast 
—‘ For I say unto you that none of these men that 
were bidden shall taste of my supper.” Here, in the 
first invited guests, we at once recognise the Jews, or 
rather that section of them which stood represented 
by their lawyers and Pharisees, among whom Jesus 
was at the time sitting. They had had the invitation 
long in their hands, and professed to have accepted it; 





but when the time came, and the call came from the 
lips of Jesus to enter the kingdom, to partake of the 
prepared supper, they all, with one consent, had made 
excuse. And they were to reap this as the fruit of 
their doing so—that the poor, the lame, the halt, the 
blind, the wanderers of the highways and hedges, 
were to be brought in, and they were to be excluded. 
Of this result the parable gives a clear enough fore- 
shadowing; but it does not actually reveal the issue. 
It stops with the second mission of the servants and the 
declaration of a fixed purpose on the part of the giver 
of the entertainment; but it does not describe the 
supper itself, nor tell how the last errand of the 
servant prospered, nor how the fixed resolution of 
the master of the house to exclude was carried out. 
Over these it leaves the same obscurity hanging, that 
in the preceding parable was left hanging over 
the cutting down of the tree. There is a step taken 
in advance. Beyond the rejection of the Jews, we 
have the gathering in of the Gentiles in their stead 
alluded to, but obviously the main purpose of the 
parable as indicated by the point at which it stops and 
the last speech of the master of the house, which is 
left sounding in our ears, is to proclaim that those 
who had rejected the first invitation that Christ had 
brought should, in their turn, be themselves rejected 
of Him. Here, then, we have another parable fitting 
in with the former, and in common with it perfectly 
harmonizing with that particular epoch at which St. 
Luke represents it as having been delivered. 

The parable of the Great Supper was spoken at 
table, in the house of a chief Pharisee, in the midst of 
a company of Pharisees and lawyers. Soon after- 
wards, Jesus appears to us in the centre of a very 
different circle. ‘‘Then drew unto Him all the pub- 
licans and sinners to hear him.” Jesus welcomed 
them with joy, devoted himself with the readiest zeal 
to their instruction. The Pharisees who were present 
were offended at what they had noted or had been 
told about the familiarity of his intercourse with these 
publicans and sinners; his acceptance of their invita- 
tions; his permitting them to use freedom even with 
his person. ‘‘ And they murmured, saying, This man 
receiyeth sinners and eateth with them.” The Phari- 
sees in Galilee had done the same thing; and that St. 
Luke, in the fifteenth chapter, is not referring to the 
same incident that St. Matthew, in his ninth chapter, 
has recorded, butis relating what happened over again 
in Persea, just as it had occurred before in Galilee, is 
evident from this, that he himself, in his fifth chapter, 
records the previous Galilean incident. In answer to 
the first murmurings that broke out against Him for 
companying with publicans and sinners, Jesus had 
contented himself with saying, ‘‘ They that be whole 
need not a physician, but they which are sick. I 
came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repent- 
ance.” Now, however, He makes a longer apology 
and defence. He will let these murmurers know 
what it is in the condition of these publicans and 
sinners which has drawn Him to them and fixed on 
them his regard—why and for what it is that He has 
attached himself so closely to them, even to bring 
them to repentance—win them back tofiod. He will 
draw aside for a moment the veil that hides the in- 
visible world, and let it be seen what is thought 
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elsewhere, among the angels of God, of that ready 
reception of sinners on his part which has evoked such 
aversion. Christ does this in three parables—that of 
the lost sheep, the lost piece of money, and the lost 
son. Taken together, these three parables compose our 
Lord’s reply to the censure passed upon his conduct 
by the Pharisees, and they do so by presenting at 
once the whole history of that recovery from their lost 
condition, which it was Christ’s great object to see 
realised in those with whom He associated, and the 
effect of such recovery as contemplated by those 
who, not themselves feeling their need of it, looked 
askance upon the whole procedure by which it was 
realised; for just as clearly as the history of the 
loss, and the recovery of the one sheep, and the one 
piece of money, and the one son, were intended to re- 
present that conversion to God, which it was the 
main aim of Christ’s converse with the publicans and 
sinners to effect, just as clearly do the ninety-nine 
sheep, and the nine pieces of money, and the elder 
brother, stand as representatives of these murmuring 
Scribes and Pharisees—those just persons, just in 
their own eyes, who needed no repentance—thought 
they did not need it, and who, not understanding the 
nature or the necessity of the work of conversion in 
others, condemned the Saviour when engaged in this 
work. There is a difference, indeed, in the three para- 
bles so fur as they bear upon their character and 
conduct. The ninety and nine sheep and the nine pieces 
of money, being either inanimate or unintelligent, 
afforded no fit opportunity of a symbolic exhibition 
of the temper and disposition of the Pharisees. This 
opportunity was afforded in the third parable, and 
is there largely taken advantage of. The elder brother 
—the type or emblem of those against whom Jesus is 
defending himself—is there brought prominently out 
upon the stage: a full revelation of his distrustful, 
spiteful, envious spirit is made. If thirteen verses are 
given to the story of the younger brother, the prodigal 
son, no fewer than eight are given to that of the elder 
brother. The thirteen verses too, it is to be remem- 
bered, cover the incidents of years; the eight, those 
of a single evening. Naturally and properly the 
deeper, livelier, more universal interest that attaches 
to the story of the younger, overshadows that of the 
elder brother—so deeply, indeed, that we think and 
speak of the parable as that of the Prodigal Son; but 
as originally spoken, and for the purposes originally 
contemplated, the part played by the elder brother 
had much more importance assigned to it than we 
now are disposed to give to it. He is out in the fields 
when his younger brother is so gladly welcomed, and 
has the fatted calf killed to celebrate his recovery. 
Returning in the evening, he hears the sounds of 
the music and the dancing within the happy dwelling. 
He calls one of the servants, and hears from him 
what has happened. And now all the fountains of 
selfishness, and pride, and envy, and malignity, pour 
out their bitter waters. He sulkily refuses to go in. 
His father comes out and remonstrates with him. 
But he will listen to no entreaty. He forgets for the 
moment all his family relationships. He’ll not call his 
parent father; he’ll not speak to him as to one to 
whom he had been indebted; rather he will charge 
him with injustice and unkindness; he’ll not call the 
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once lost, but now found one, his brother—‘ This thy 
son”’ is the way that he speaks of him. Notwith- 
standing all his unfilial, unbrotherly, contemptuous. 
arrogance, how kindly, how patiently is he dealt 
with ; how mildly is the father’s vindication made ; 


how gently is the rebuke administered! Did it soften 
him, subdue him ? did he, too, come to see how un- 
worthy he was to be the son of such a father? melted 
into penitence, did he, too, at last throw himself into. 
his father’s arms, and in him was another lost one: 
found? Just as in the parable of the barren fig- 
tree and the great supper, the curtain drops as the 
scene should come upon the stage in which the final 
fortunes of those of whom we take this elder brother 
as the type should have been disclosed. And in so 
closing, this parable goes far to proclaim its birth-time 
as belonging to the period when Jesus was just begin- 
ning to lift the veil which hung over the shrouded 
future of impenitent and unbelieving Israel. 

The next parable, that of the Unjust Steward, was 
addressed particularly, and, we may say, exclusively 
to the disciples. It contains no note of time by which 
the date of its delivery might be determined. We are 
struck, however, with finding that throughout tho 
period now before us, it was as servants waiting and 
watching for the return of their master, as stewards 
to whom their absent lord has committed the care of 
his household during a temporary departure, that the 
apostles and disciples were generally addressed. And 
even as the woes impending over doomed Israel were 
now filling the Saviour’s eye, the first pre-intimation 
of them breaking forth from his lips, even so does the 
condition of the mother church at Jerusalem, in the 
dreary years of persecution that preceded the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, seem to have lain at this time Heavy 
upon his heart. It was with reference to the sorrows 
and trials that his servants should in that interval 
endure, and to the wrongs inflicted on them, that the 
parable of the Unjust Judge was spoken. Its capital 
lesson was importunity in prayer, but the prayer that 
was to go up so often, and was at last to be heard, was 
prayer from the persecuted whilst suffering bencath 
the lash. This parable, therefore, like so many of its 
immediate predecessors, exactly fits the season at 
which St. Luke reports it as having been spoken. 

Were it not for the interest which attaches to the 
question whether or not the chapters of St. Luke’s 
Gospel, from the 9th to the 18th, present us with a true, 
and faithful, and orderly narrative of a period in our 
Lord’s life of which no other of the Evangelists tell us 
anything, I should not have dwelt so long upon this 
topic. I shall have gained, however, the end I had in 
view, if I have brought distinctly out to view the five 
months that elapsed after Christ’s farewell to Galilee, 
as spent, for the most part, in the regions beyond the 
Jordan, as occupied with a ministry bearing evident 
tokens of a transition period, in which with his face set 
steadfastly towards the great decease he was to accom- 
plish at Jerusalem, our Lord’s thoughts were much oc- 
cupied with the future—the future which concerned him- 
self, his followers, the nation. The events, the miracles, 
the parables of the period are all in harmony, and as 
a whole we may safely say, that they carry in their 
bosom internal evidence of their having been rightly 
located by St. Luke, unsuitable as they would havo 
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been either for any preceding or any posterior section 
of our Lord’s life. It is but attributing to Christ 
our humanity in true and perfect form to imagine that 
the ending of his labours in Galilee and Judea, and 
the near prospect of his death, threw Him into an aiti- 
tude of thought and feeling congenial to the circum- 
stances in which He was placed. It was natural that 
the unseen and the future should at this time ab- 
sorb the seen and the present. It may be a fancy, but 
I have thought, as I read, over and over again, the ten 
parables which belong to this period, that far more 
frequently, and more vividly than ever in his ministry 
before is the invisible world laid bare. The spirit 
summoned that night into the immediate presence of 
its Judge—the angels rejoicing over each repentant 
yeturning sinner—the bosom of Abraham upon 
which Lazarus is represented as reposing—the hell 
into which the soul of the rich man in dying sinks— 
where in any of the preceding addresses or parables of 
our Lord have we the same unfolding of the world 
that lies beyond the grave? Is it not as one who is 
himself holding closer fellowship with that world 


into which He is so soon himself to enter that Jesus | 





speaks? One thing is not a fancy, that more fre- 
quently and more urgently than ever before does Jesus 
press upon his disciples the duty of holding such 
fellowship. By the story of the friend at midnight 
awakened by the continued and repeated solicitations 
of his neighbour, by that of the unjust judge moved 
to redress her wrongs by the simple importunity of 
the widow, by that of the prayer of the poor publican 
heard at once and answered, by the appeal to their 
own generosity as fathers in the treatment of their 
children, did Jesus at this time seek to draw his 
disciples to the throne of grace, and keep them there, 
praying on in the assurance that earnest, renewed 
repeated petitions offered in sincerity and faith shall 
never go up to God in yain. And who is He that en- 
courages us thus to pray—that gives us the assurance 
that our prayers will be answered ? Is He not our own 
great and gracious Advocate who takes our imperfect 
petitions as they spring from our defiled lips—our 
divided and sinful hearts, and turns them into his 
own all-powerful, all-prevailing pleadings as He pre- 
sents them to the Father ? 
WILLIAM Hanna. 


ST. PAUL AND THE SISTERHOOD AT PHILIPPI. 
A BIBLICAL STUDY. 


Ir has been remarked by almost every commentator 

on the Epistle to the Philippians, that of all the 
churches which St. Paul had founded, it was on this 
that his thoughts rested with the most entire satisfac- 
tion. From first to last there is not one word of censure. 
It breathes throughout the spirit of thankfulness and 
joy. In no other Epistle does the writer so often 
speak to those whom he addresses as his ‘‘ beloved.” 
He remembers them in every prayer, in every thanks- 
giving. From the “ first day,” until the time when he 
writes, their fellowship in the Gospel had filled him 
with the hope that God, who had begun so good a 
work, would also bring it to perfection (i. 5, 6). The 
influence to which all this was owing has not, I 
think, been recognised with equal clearness, and in 
placing the title which I have chosen at the head 
of this paper, I wish to indicate my belief that the 
church of Philippi has, in addition to other points of 
interest, this special characteristic,—that we are able 
to trace in it the way in which the new faith preached 
by the Apostles told in the first instance upon the 
hearts and lives of women, and through them, and in 
proportion to theif activity, gained the power of 
attracting men by its purity and beauty. It is hardly, 
I believe, an undue anticipation of the phraseology of 
a later period to speak of those who were thus working 
in the cause of Christ, as a sisterhood, bound together, 
if not by rules and vows, yet by the consciousness of a 
common purpose. 

1. It will be remembered that as this was the first 
European city in which St. Paul had borne his witness, 
so also it was more entirely than any large city which 
he had visited free from the admixture of a Jewish 
element in its population. In the vision which had 
drawn the Apostle thither, working together as it did 
with impulses which he recognised as coming from a 





Spirit higher than his own, if was no child of Abra- 
ham, but a ‘‘ man of Macedonia,” the representative of 
western heathenism, whom he saw pleading as with 
outstretched hands, ‘‘Come over and help us.” (Acts 
xvi. 9.) And when he arrived at Philippi with Silas, 
and Timotheus, and St. Luke, they found no synagogue 
which they could take, as they had done in most 
Asiatic cities, as the starting-point of their labours. 
In any case this would imply that there were very 
few Jewish residents there. If we believe that the 
rule of the Jewish rabbis, that there should be a 
synagogue wherever there were ten householders, was 
operative in Europe as in Palestine, it would enable 
us to estimate how few. It would appear, indeed, as 
if there were absolutely none. When the preachers 
go to that river-side, at which (as at Rome and 
elsewhere) ‘‘ prayer was wont to be made,” in the 
absence of a building set apart for the purpose, 
they spake unto ‘‘the women who resorted thither.” 
(Acts xvi. 13.) They do not seem, though it was the 
Sabbath day, to have found a single Jewish listener of 
the other sex. It seems to follow from this that the 
women themselves were not Jewesses. Had they 
been so, they would hardly have been there without 
their brothers, their fathers, ortheir husbands. Ofthe 
only one who is named indeed, and whom we may fairly 
look upon as representing the others, we are distinctly 
told that she ‘‘ worshipped God,” (Acts xvi. 14,) i.e., 
according to the estublished sense of that phrase, she 
was a Gentile proselyte, who had come in contact 
with the faith of Israel and had renounced idolatry. 

2. The question how they had advanced thus far, 
in the absence of any Jewish teachers at Philippi, is 
one which we can only answer conjecturally. The 
explanation is, I believe, to be found in the two facts, 
(1) that Philippi was a Roman colony; (2) that the 
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decree of Claudius, commanding the Jews to depart 
from Rome, had been but recently issued. Consist- 

ing as a “colony” of this kind, of comparatively 
recent foundation, necessarily did, of families who 


, came from Rome and kept up, more or less, their old 


relations with it, it might well contain those who had 
there become acquainted with the Jews—whose very 
zeal and success in making proselytes, especially 
among the women of the upper classes, had been one, 
at least, of the causes of their expulsion. And it is, 





I think, probable enough, looking to the régime 
which identified the Roman ‘‘colony” with the 
mother city, so that the laws of the one were the laws 
also of the other, that the edict of Claudius had been 
acted on, with more or less rigour, at Philippi. In 
other cities, not so identified, Judaism might still be 
a ‘‘relligio licita,” a lawful, tolerated faith. It had 
ceased to be so in Rome, and by parity of reason in 
the cities which were constitutionally almost as parts 
of Rome. Philippi is the one city in which the 
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St. Paul se to the Women at the river-side, 


precise ground of accusation against the apostolic 
preachers is, that they ‘‘ being Jews, do exceedingly 
trouble our city, and teach customs” (they obviously 
draw no distinction between Jewish and Christian 
customs) ‘‘which are not lawful for us to receive, 
neither to observe, being Romans.” (Acts xvi. 20, 21.) 
If this were so, then its effect would be to expel from 
Philippi even the few Jews who had been there pre- 
viously, and so would explain their entire absence 


from the scene when the Apostle’s labours began. 
IV.—45. 








3. The first convert there was Lydia, the purple 
seller of Thyatira. It may be noted in connection with 
her presence there, that that city was itself originally a 
Macedonian colony, that here, too, the intercourse 
between the mother country and the families of the 
emigrants was likely to be kept up. Someform, more 
or less complete, of Judaism or Orientalism had found 
its way there, and outside the walls there stood a 
shrine which contained what was known as the Chal- 
dean court, and was dedicated to the Jewish or Chal- 
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been either for any preceding or any posterior section 
of our Lord’s life. It is but attributing to Christ 
our humanity in true and perfect form to imagine that 
the ending of his labours in Galilee and Judea, and 
the near prospect of his death, threw Him into an aiti- 
| tude of thought and feeling congenial to the circum- 
| stances in which He was placed. It was natural that 
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the unseen and the future should at this time ab- 

sorb the seen and the present. It may be a fancy, but 
| I have thought, asI read, over and over again, the ten 
| parables which belong to this period, that far more 
frequently, and more vividly than ever in his ministry 
before is the invisible world laid bare. The spirit 
| summoned that night into the immediate presence of 
|| its Judge—the angels rejoicing over each repentant 
it | yveturning 
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| sinner—the bosom of Abraham upon 
| which Lazarus is represented as reposing—the hell 
| into which the soul of the rich man in dying sinks— 
| where in any of the preceding addresses or parables of 
| our Lord have we the same unfolding of the world 

| that lies beyond the grave? Is it not as one who is 
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himself holding closer fellowship with that world 


Ir has been remarked by almost every commentator 
on the Epistle to the Philippians, that of all the 
churches which St. Paul had founded, it was on this 
that his thoughts rested with the most entire satisfac- 
tion. From first to last there is not one word of censure. 
It breathes throughout the spirit of thankfulness and 
joy. In no other Epistle does the writer so often 
speak to those whom he addresses as his ‘‘ beloved.” 
He remembers them in every prayer, in every thanks- 
giving. From the “ first day,” until the time when he 
writes, their fellowship in the Gospel had filled him 
with the hope that God, who had begun so good a 
work, would also bring it to perfection (i. 5, 6). The 
influence to which all this was owing has not, I 
think, been recognised with equal clearness, and in 
it placing the title which I have chosen at the head 
Ma of this paper, I wish to indicate my belief that the 
church of Philippi has, in addition to other points of 
NT interest, this special characteristic,—that we are able 
I to trace in it the way in which the new faith preached 
H by the Apostles told in the first instance upon the 
Hh hearts and lives of women, and through them, and in 
4 proportion to their activity, gained the power of 
attracting men by its purity and beauty. It is hardly, 
Ht I believe, an undue anticipation of the phraseology of 
a later period to speak of those who were thus working 
in the cause of Christ, as a sisterhood, bound together, 
if not by rules and vows, yet by the consciousness of a 
common purpose. 

1. It will be remembered that as this was the first 
European city in which St. Paul had borne his witness, 
so also it was more entirely than any large city which 
he had visited free from the admixture of a Jewish 
element in its population. In the vision which had 
drawn the Apostle thither, working together as it did 
with impulses which he recognised as coming from a 
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speaks? One thing is not a fancy, that more fre- 
quently and more urgently than ever before does Jesus 
press upon his disciples the duty of holding such 
fellowship. By the story of the friend at midnight 
awakened by the continued and repeated solicitations 
of his neighbour, by that of the unjust judge moved 
to redress her wrongs by the simple importunity of 
the widow, by that of the prayer of the poor publican 
heard at once and answered, by the appeal to their 
own generosity as fathers in the treatment of their 
children, did Jesus at this time seek to draw his 
disciples to the throne of grace, and keep them there, 
praying on in the assurance that earnest, renewed 
repeated petitions offered in sincerity and faith shall 
never go up to God in yain. And who is He that en- 
courages us thus to pray—that gives us the assurance 
that our prayers will be answered ? Is He not our own 
great and gracious Advocate who takes our imperfect 
petitions as they spring from our defiled lips—our 
divided and sinful hearts, and turns them into his 
own all-powerful, all-prevailing pleadings as He pre- 
sents them to the Father ? 
WitriaAm Hanna. 
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Spirit higher than his own, it was no child of Abra- 
ham, but a “‘ man of Macedonia,” the representative of 
western heathenism, whom he saw pleading as with 
outstretched hands, ‘‘Come over and help us.” (Acts 
xvi. 9.) And when he arrived at Philippi with Silas, 
and Timotheus, and St. Luke, they found no synagogue 
which they could take, as they had done in most 
Asiatic cities, as the starting-point of their labours. 
In any case this would imply that there were very 
few Jewish residents there. If we believe that the 
rule of the Jewish rabbis, that there should be a 
synagogue wherever there were ten householders, was 
operative in Europe as in Palestine, it would enable 
us to estimate how few. It would appear, indeed, as 
if there were absolutely none. When the preachers 
go to that river-side, at which (as at Rome and 
elsewhere) ‘‘ prayer was wont to be made,” in the 
absence of a building set apart for the purpose, 
they spake unto ‘‘the women who resorted thither.” 
(Acts xvi. 13.) They do not seem, though it was the 
Sabbath day, to have found a single Jewish listener of 
the other sex. It seems to follow from this that the 
women themselves were not Jewesses. Jad they 
been so, they would hardly have been there without 
their brothers, their fathers, ortheir husbands. Ofthe 
only one who is named indeed, and whom we may fairly 
look upon as representing the others, we are distinctly 
told that she ‘‘ worshipped God,” (Acts xvi. 14,) 7.e., 
according to the estublished sense of that phrase, she 
was a Gentile proselyte, who had come in contact 
with the faith of Israel and had renounced idolatry. 

2. The question how they had advanced thus far, 
in the absence of any Jewish teachers at Philippi, is 
one which we can only answer conjecturally. The 
explanation is, I believe, to be found in the two facts, 
(1) that Philippi was a Roman colony; (2) that the 
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decree of Claudius, commanding the Jews to depart 
from Rome, had been but recently issued. Consist- 
ing as a “colony” of this kind, of comparatively 
recent foundation, necessarily did, of families who 
came from Rome and kept up, more or less, their old 
relations with it, it might well contain those who had 
there become acquainted with the Jews—whose very 
zeal and success in making proselytes, especially 
among the women of the upper classes, had been one, 
at least, of the causes of their expulsion. And it is, 
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I think, probable enough, looking to the régime 
which identified the Roman ‘‘colony” with the 
mother city, so that the laws of the one were the laws 
also of the other, that the edict of Claudius had been 
acted on, with more or less rigour, at Philippi. In 
other cities, not so identified, Judaism might still be 
a ‘‘relligio licita,” a lawful, tolerated faith. It had 
ceased to be so in Rome, and by parity of reason in 
the cities which were constitutionally almost as parts 
of Rome. Philippi is the one city in which the 
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precise ground of accusation against the apostolic 
preachers is, that they ‘‘ being Jews, do exceedingly 
trouble our city, and teach customs” (they obviously 
draw no distinction between Jewish and Christian 
customs) ‘‘which are not lawful for us to receive, 
neither to observe, being Romans.” (Acts xvi. 20, 21.) 
If this were so, then its effect would be to expel from 
Philippi even the few Jews who had been there pre- 
viously, and so would explain their entire absence 


from the scene when the Apostle’s labours began. 
IV.—45. 








3. The first convert there was Lydia, the purple 
seller of Thyatira. It may be noted in connection with 
her presence there, that that city was itself originally a 
Macedonian colony, that here, too, the intercourse 
between the mother country and the families of the 
emigrants was likely to be kept up. Someform, more 
or less complete, of Judaism or Orientalism had found 
its way there, and outside the walls there stood a 
shrine which contained what was known as the Chal- 
dean court, and was dedicated to the Jewish or Chal- 
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dean Sibyl that bore the name of Sambatha.* Lydia 
herself belonged to the guild of the dyers of the 
purple for which the city, like Miletus and other 
towns, was famous. They would seem, from inscrip- 
tions which they have left, to have been a wealthy 
body. The business required capital. Hverything 
seems to indicate that Lydia herself was comparatively 
wealthy. She isthe head of a numerous household, 
possibly men and women working under her orders. 
She receives St. Paul and his three companions as 
guests. Her house becomes the meeting-place of the 
brethren (Acts xvi. 15, 40). She could hardly have 
been the only, though she may well have been the 
chief, convert in that company of women by the river- 
side. We may see in her and her companions those 
who were the first-fruits of the church, likely to 
exercise as much influence there as Priscilla did at 
Corinth, or Ephesus, or Rome. 

4. The incident of the girl possessed with “‘a spirit of 
divination ” strikes us commonly only on its wonderful 
and supernatural side. But letus think for a moment 
what such a deseription implies. Whatever view we 
take of the cause, the effeet was, that she was, with her 
morbid, excited temperament, with every nerve in ex- 
treme tension, and subject to paroxysms of wild pro- 
phetic fury, precisely in the state which is most sus- 
ceptible to religious impressions. She, too, listens to 
the preaching of the Apostle, and her heart also is 
opened. She catehes, convulsively, spasmodically, at 
the thought that here there is ‘‘a way of salvation ”’ 
from the misery in which she found herself. She is 
drawn, ‘‘day by day,” to the same spot, listening to 
those whom she reeognises as ‘‘ servants of the most 
high God,” + proclaiming her faith in the wild frenzied 
manner which belonged to her condition. The words 
of the Apostle, indeed, spoken to the evil spirit, “I 
command thee in the name of Jesus Christ to come 
out of her,” brought calmmess and peace to her 
(Acts xvi. 16-18). The morbid excitement passed 
away. Are we to believe that those words also robbed 
her of her faith ? Does not the analogy of every work 
of healing performed upon demoniacs in the Gospel his- 
tory warrant the belief that they must have strength- 
ened while they sobered it? Like Mary Magda- 
lene, out of whom went seven devils, whp had been, 
i.c., not a sinner against purity, but in this frenzied 
demoniac state, she, too, would be eager to devote 
herself to Him in whom she had found deliverance. 
All that had made her valuable in the eyes of her 
masters was gone from her, and it would not be diffi- 
cult for any one who wished to help her to obtain her 
freedom, even if she were not cast adrift as useless. 

5. I pass over thé history of the Philippian gaoler, 
noting only what we should note, if such a conversion 
occurred in the missionary work of our own times in 
Madagascar or Japan, that here, too, the fact that 
the keeper of the prison and his household were 
members of the new community would work distinctly 


* Comp. the article Thyatira in Dr, Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible,” 
by the Rev. Canon Blakesley. 

t It will be noticed that the possessed girl uses the self-same Divine 
Name, “the Most High God,” as that which we find uttered by the 
demoniacs of Palestine in the Gospel history (Mark v. 7; Luke viii. 28). 
This implies clearly that she had come in contact with teaching of some 


kind higher than the popular Polytheism of Greece, But the history of 





that Name calls for a * study” to itself, and I will not enter further on it 
now, 


i il directly in two ways. It would make him a 
preacher of the faith to those, the poor and the 
criminals, with whom his office brought him into 
contact. It would open a wide sphere of activity to 
those who had learnt the new law of life that, in 
ministering to them that were ‘‘sick or in prison,” 
they were ministering totheir Lord. If the church at 
Philippi consisted mainly, as we have seen it did, of 
these devout women, it would be just such a sphere of 
workasthey would welcome. SotooSt. Luke’scontinued 
presence there (and everything seems to indicate that 
he stayed there after St. Paul’s departure, and 
remained till he returned some seven years later*), 
the presence of the “‘ beloved physician” no less than 
of ‘one whose praise was in the Gospel in all the 
churches” must be thought of (if we would judge 
once again of the mission work of the first century as 
we judge of that of the nineteenth) as specially likely 
to foster these ministrations. If we remember what 
prominence he gives in his Gospel and in the Acts to 
what one might almost call the »mmunistic element 
of the life of the first disciples, } what special mention 
he makes of the women who followed Jesus, and 
ministered to him of their substance (Luke viii. 2, 3), 
of Dorcas and her clothing club for the poor of Joppa 
(Acts ix. 36—39), of the daily mmistration to the 
widows at Jerusalem (Acts vi. 1), we shall not wonder 
that his influence should be traced in a society suchas 
the Philippian church. Certain it is, that the hints 
dropped here and there indicate that it was composed 
mainly of the lower strata of society, of mechanics, 
small traders, slaves, and that these continued, so far as 
we can trace the church at all, to be predominantly 
Gentile. When they contributed to the relief of the 
Christians (the ‘ saints’) of Jerusalem, their liberality 
stood out all the more brightly because it was con- 
trasted with their ‘‘deep poverty” (2 Cor. viii. 1). 
When St. Paul writes to them, eleven years later, he 
sends his salutation to the ‘saints that are at Philippi 
with the Bishops and Deacons” (Phil. i. 1), i.e., he 
chooses of the two words which were then synonyms § 
for the same office, not ‘‘ presbyters” or ‘‘elders,” 
the title which came to the Christian church from 
the constitution of the Jewish synagogue, but 
Episeopi, ‘‘ overseers,” ‘‘ superintendents,” the name 
which belonged to the organization of the Imperial 
Government in its Greek and Eastern provinces. Of 
all explanations of the application of the two names 
to the same persons, this is the most natural in itself, 
and the most in harmony with all the facts with 





* T refer, of course, to the cessation of the first person plural in the nar- 
rative after St. Paul’s departure from Philippi (Acts xvii. 1), and to its re- 
appearance when he returns there (Acts xx. 2). 

t 2 Cor. viii. 18. The identification is, of course, not certain, but it 
seems to me far more probable than any other. The date of St. Luke's 
Gospel was probably, it is true, later; and it is questionable how far the 
word “ gospel” was then applied to a narrative of our Lord’s life. On the 
other hand, Luke had been doing the work of an evangelist in the wider 
sense, he was the natural representative of the Philippian church, he 
had been chosen to travel with St. Paul. He fulfils all the conditions of 
the case far more completely than either Trophimus, or Tychicus, or 
Aristarchus. 4 

t Luke iii. 11; ix. 3; x. 45 xii. 33; xvi. 11; xviii. 22; xix.8; Acts ii. 44, 
45; iv. 32-34, , 

§ The fact of their being synonymous is seen at once by comparing 
(1), Acts xx. 17, 28, where St. Paul sends for the e/ders of Ephesus, and 
then speaks to them as overseers or bishops; aud (2), Titus i. 5, 6, elders 
are to be appointed in every city fulfilling certain conditions, “ for a bishop 
must be blameless.” The mentidn of the two “bishops and deacons” 
without any third name is, of course, decisive as to the absence of a third 
order. 
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which we have to deal, and the result in this instance 
confirms the conclusion already drawn from other 
data as to the almost exclusively Gentile character of 
the Philippian church. 

6. The subsequent history of that church presented 
a contrast in many ways to that of most others. They 
alone ‘‘communicated” with the Apostle ‘‘as concern- 
ing giving and receiving.” Twice while he was at 
Thessalonica they sent contributions towards the ex- 
penses of his mission work (Phil. iy. 15,16). They 
continued the same liberality when he was at Corinth. 
And he, in his turn, as with a courtesy yielding to 
their strong affection, relaxed in their favour the rule 
on which he commonly acted, of receiving no pay- 
ment in money or in kind from the churches which 
he had founded. He incurred, it would seem, some 
ill-will in consequence at the hands of the Corinthian 
disciples, who complained that he was too proud to 
accept their offerings, and yet could bring himself to 
accept those of the Macedonians (2 Cor. xi. 7, 8). 

7. The seeming strangeness of the absence of any 
Philippian names from the list of those who were 
sent as delegates of the western churches to accom- 
pany St. Paul to Jerusalem, is of course explained by 
the fact that St. Luke himself (whose presence is in- 
dicated by the reappearance of the pronoun ‘‘ we” in 
the narrative at this stage) was that delegate, sent 
now on this errand, as he had, probably, been sent be- 
fore, on one of a like nature, to the church of Corinth. 

8. For a time—during the imprisonment at Czsa- 
rea, and the voyage to Italy, and the winter at Melita 
—we find no traces of any further intercourse. They 
had not, indeed, forgotten their spiritual father. They 
were still ‘‘ careful,” but they ‘‘lacked opportunity.” 
(Phil. iv. 10.) But when he was settled at Rome the 
opportunities were renewed, and we have indications 
that they wero used to the full. Their ‘‘ care for him 
flourished again.” ‘They heard of the hardships he 
had to undergo at Rome, and they sent Epaphroditus 
with their gifts to relieve them (Phil. iii. 25). Mes- 
sengers brought back to Philippi the tidings that the 
faithful delegate they had thus sent had been seized 
with a sickness which brought him ‘‘nigh unto death,” 
the consequence, in some way or other, of his zeal in 
the work of Christ. Then there came back to him as 
he was regaining health the news that those tidings 
had caused in them a sorrow so great that he was 
oppressed with the thought of having caused it (Phil. 
ii, 26—30). To meet that sorrow, the Apostle sends 
him with the letter, from which we learn these facts. 
He looks forward to seeing yet once again those 
whom he loved so dearly, every one of whom was in 
his heart, after whom he longed, as in the very heart 
of Christ (Phil. i. 8, 26; ii. 24). 

9. All this emotional element in the relations be- 
tween St. Paul and the Philippians fits in naturally 
with the conclusions that have been drawn as to the 
predominant influence in it. But we are not left on 
this matter to mere inference or hypothesis. In the 
few personal salutations which the Epistle contains, 
the two names which first meet us are those of Euodia 
and Syntyche, whom he beseeches to be ‘‘of one 
mind.” Then, it may be, as in the experiences of 
other sisterhoods, some difference of temperament or 
opinion between those who were zealously engaged in 





the same work had threatened to pass into alienation. 
He appeals to some unnamed teacher as his ‘true 
yoke-fellow” to help those women who had laboured 
with him, the Apostle, in the Gospel. Those who had 
most shared his actual work as an evangelist were 
not the bishops and deacons, but the devout women, 
who, in his several visits to Philippi, had put them- 


selves under his direction. And, if I mistake not, we 
may find in one passage, the significance of which has 
not hitherto, I believe, been noticed, an allusion to 
the active benevolence of one of those two whose 
names haye already met us. As, in writing to Phile- 
mon, St. Paul plays upon the meaning of the name of 
the runaway slave Onesimus (the useful) as that of 
one who had before been ‘ unprofitable,” but was 
now “profitable” to his master (Philemon 10, 11), 
so we may find a like playful and graceful paro- 
nomasia here. He speaks of the gifts which the 
Philippians had sent him as being ‘‘an odour of 
a sweet smell” (osmén euodias) (Phil. iv. 18). It 
was, of course, a natural description enough in any 
case; but if we remember that one of those who were 
most prominent in all works of love herself bore the 
name of Huodia, or “‘ Fragrance,” we shall sce that in 
this instance there was a special aptness and, so to 
speak, piquancy in its use. The gift which he had 
received came to him as with ‘‘ sweet” memories from 
her whose name was ‘‘ sweetness.” * 

10. There are good grounds for believing that the 
Apostle’s hope that he should see his beloved Philip- 
pians once again was not unfulfilled, and we can also, 
I believe, trace the influence of this sisterhood and its 
organization in his later writings. Assuming, with 
nearly all the better commentators on the Pastoral 
Epistles, that the first Epistle to Timothy was written 
between his two imprisonments at Rome, we may call 
to mind that when he wrote it he had but a short 
while before been journeying from Ephesus to Mace- 
donia (1 Tim. i. 3); and if so, then, in the common 
order of travel, Philippi would be his first halting- 
place. May we not believe that the rules which he 
lays down so emphatically for the organization of 
women’s labour in the Asiatic churches (rules ob- 
viously new, at least in part, to Timotheus and the 
church over which he presided) were based upon what 
he had seen in the developed working of that Philip- 
pian church where it was so prominent? Whether 
this were so or not, we may at all events gather from 
the Pastoral Epistles what that organization was. It 
was not meant, in the first instance, to interfere with 
the duties and affections of the life of the family. 
The very name by which the order was known, that 
of the ‘‘ widows,” showed that those who formed it 
had lost the tie which bound them to the world. As 
long as they had strength they maintained themselves 
from their own resources, or by their own labours, 





* The remarks in the text are traced upon the so-called received read- 


ing which makes the name Euddia. Euddias, which would bea masculine ~ 


form, is one of the instances in which the Authorised Version is inferior in 
accuracy to both the Geneva and the Rhemish translations whick preceded 
it, and which give the forms “ Euodia” and “ Euchodia” respectively. 
The strange insertion of the guttural “ch” in the latter had appeared 
before in Wiclif, and some MSS. of the Latin Vulgate. Many of the better 
MSS., however, give it with a short ‘‘o,” Euddia, and this would have 
a different meaning, the “ prosperous” one, “one in the right way.” But 
even if this were the true name, the change would be so slight as quite to 
come within the legitimate license of a jeu de mot. 
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or those of others, and gave themselves to the work 
of bringing up children, visiting the sick, clothing 
the naked, ‘‘washing the saints’ feet,” receiving, 
that is, the Christian traveller and ministering to his 
wants. At the age of sixty they were entered on the 
register of the church as entitled (in the absence of 
vny children or grandchildren able to support them) 
to a maintenance out of the church’s funds (1 Tim. v. 
3—16). Their life was then to be looked on as devoted 
to ‘‘ supplications and prayers night and day.” The 
generic name seems then to have been used witha 
certain latitude of application. There were (1) the 
‘* widows indeed” above sixty, and living lives of 
devotion; (2) those under that age, and still in tho | 
full activity of service; (3) the younger widows whom | 
St. Paul counsels Timothy to reject, or whom he ex- | 
pressed the wish that they would ‘‘ marry and bear 
children.” 
11. As far as the words go, there are no traces | 
here of any organized work (such as we read of a! 
little later in the post-apostolic age)* for women who 
were still unmarried. It may be that none such were . 
at that time admitted into the list. I incline, how- | 
ever, as to a more probable hypothesis, to the belief 
that this name, like so many others, was at first wide 
enough to take in these also, and that these were those 
whom St. Paul had chiefly in view in the wish just 
referred to. He would scarcely, we may believe, have 
counselled a ‘‘ widow” in the strict sense of the term 
to marry again, and so to forfeit all chance of the 
pension for old age, which was given only to those 
who had been the wives of one husband (1 Tim. vy. 9). 
12. Here our knowledge of St. Paul’s relations to 
the Philippian sisterhood ceases altogether. But we 
have very clear and interesting evidence that it con- 
tinued its work there. When Polycarp, the Bishop 
of Smyrna, wrote to that church in the second century, 
he exhorted the ‘‘ widows” to be sound in the faith, 
incessant in their prayers, true to their calling. They 
aro to be, each of them, as holy as an altar of God 
(c. 4). And then the necessity for drawing a dis- 
tinction between the classes that had all gone by one 
common name had led to a change in the terminology. 
At Philippi, as a little later at the churches of Western 
Africa, and most others we read of ‘‘ virgins” as well as 








‘*widows” (c. 5).* The Epistle of Ignatius to tho Phi- 
lippians is beyond all question spurious, and, therefore, 
no value can be attached to its testimony historically. 
Indirectly, however (as a forger would be likely to 
adapt his work to the circumstances of the case), it 
is interesting to note that the writer who thus per- 
sonates the martyr of Antioch, sends his warm salu- 
tations to ‘‘ the company of the virgins and the order 
of the widows.” 

13. I notice, lastly, a coincidence a little less certain, 
but not, I think, less striking. When St. Paul sends his 
salutations to the women who had worked with him in 
the Gospel, he couples with them the name of ‘‘ Cle- 
ment and other his fellow-labourers whose names 
were in the book of life.” (Phil. iv. 3.) It has been a 
long-standing tradition that this was none other than 
the Clement of Rome who has left us two epistles to 
the church of Corinth, of which the first, at least, is 
genuine, and to whom are ascribed other writings un- 
doubtedly spurious. The name was, indeed, too common 
to be a sufficient ground of identification, but the facts, 
so far as they go, fit in with it. As St. Paul’s mention 
of him shews, his work at that time was chiefly at Phi- 
lippi. If we suppose him to have been permanently 


‘resident there, he would yet, as the language of the 
: owners of the demoniac girl shows, be in the fullest 


sense of the word, a ‘‘ Roman,”’ by virtue of the ‘‘ colo- 
nial” right of that city, and this would explain the facts 
(1) that he wrote in Greek, not Latin, and (2) that it 


| was to the church of Corinth (between which and Phi- 
| lippi there had been such constant intercourse in the 


Apostle’s lifetime) that his epistle was addressed. And 
if this be a permissible hypothesis, then the stress 
which he too lays on the service of devoted women, 
and on their heroic endurance of suffering and hard- 
ship in the work of Christ, has something of the same 
kind of groundwork as that which we find in Polycarp. 
Even the perplexing words which have been the tor- 
ment of commentators, in which Clement refers in glow- 
ing phrase to the heroic acts of ‘‘ Danae and Dirce,” + 
in bearing witness to the truth, may perhaps refer to 
some of those who had gathered by the river-side at 
Philippi, and had afterwards been called on to suffer 
(as St. Paul’s language implies they did) as well as 
labour for the faith. 
E. H. PLuMpTre. 





THE PROTESTANTS OF FRANCE AND THE ROMAN QUESTION. 


‘‘THE Government of France will never permit the 
Pope to be despoiled of his temporal power.” Such 
was the (leclaration made in the Corps Legislatif on 
5th December last, by M. Rouher, the Minister of 
State. This declaration introduced a new era for 
France, and once again constituted her ‘‘the eldest 
daughter of the Church.” The mean-spirited majority 
of the Chamber, carried along by the indisputable 
talent of M. Thiers, for the first time affirmed its 
policy, the one policy it has had all along, to wit, the 
Papacy. The minister, seeing his majority about to 
escape from him, passed over along with it into the 








* Tertullian (De Virg. Veland, c. 9) mentions one instance of a 
“ virgin ” admitted at the age of twenty into the ranks of the “ widows.” 


camp of his happy rival. The Empire, no longer 
using her weight to constrain Rome to enter a more 
liberal path, has thus been dragged in tow by the 
Chamber, as the Chamber was by M. Thiers. 

That eminent orator has been blamed for defending 
Catholicism, while he is himself no Catholic; and for 
defending the Papacy, while he does not believe in it. 
But one would imagine, to hear those who charge him 
with so doing, that M. Thiers is the only man in 
France who thinks and acts thus: whereas, M. Thiers 
has but expressed, with more frankness and talent than 





* The words, however, are not very definite, and may refer to unmar- 
ried women generally, not to such as enrolled themselves under that title 
for labours of love in the cause of Christ. 





t Clem. Rom., 1 Cor. c. 6. 
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AND THE ROMAN QUESTION. 








any one else, the opinion of the immense majority of 
Frenchmen, who by no means realise the need of a 
religion for themselves, but who desire one for their 
wives, their children, and, above all, for the masses— 
a religion convenient, easy, and of such a cast, that 
whilst one can exclude it from his practice, he may 
fallin with it again on the grand occasions of life, 
such as baptism, marriage, and finally on his death- 
bed, where surely it must be held to be of some 
avail! 

What M. Thiers expressed that day last December, 
he has thought all his life long; for with a genius 
singularly perspicuous, this living incarnation of good 
sense (if I may so call him) is the most stationary, 
the most unprogressive man in the world. All that 
he repeats to you to-day, he thought thirty years ago 





gone far astray from its celestial origin (corruptio 
optimi pessima), it has still Christianity as a basis; 
and this is the reason why it is so difficult to uproot. 
Ihave analysed elsewhere, in a special study,* the 
real and the apparent force of the Catholic Church. 
The secret of her power is, that she adapts herself to 
all the worst tendencies of our poor nature, and 
caresses instead of seeking to eradicate them. She 
derives strength too from the divisions and faults of 
her opponents. Nay, nominal Protestants these few 
years back seem to have undertaken her work: there 
are spies in the enemy’s camp, while in England 
Puseyism, and in Germany High Lutheranism, offer 
to deserters a bridge ever open for returning to her. 
May it be permitted to a foreign brother, who has 
himself come out, by God’s grace, from the Church of 





when he wrote his famous chapter on the Concordat | 


in his ‘‘ History of the Consulate and Empire.” One 


of his most habitual themes in conversation is, that | High Churchmen ? 


Rome, to call the attention of English Christians to 
the danger which the Protestant faith incurs from 
Ritualism conducts to Rome 


in his view all religions are good, and that he respects | direct, along a road perfumed with incense and 


them all; and thus he continues to think and to! sprinkled with flowers. 


I have frequently visited 


speak with that heroic obstinacy and faith in himself} England, and I haye been painfully struck by the 


which constitute his power, and with which he has 
the faculty of impressing those about him. The true 
conditions of religious liberty M. Thiers never has 
comprehended, and never will comprehend, because 
the notion of ‘‘The State” in his eyes absorbs all 
others. The illustrious historian, like the hero of his 
history, Napoleon I., regards religion but as a means 
of Government —an instrumentum regni—and no 
more. If one only mentions in his presence the 
separation of Church and State, it is enough to throw 
him into one of those fits of eloquent passion and 
oratorical fury which so much helped his success in 
his speech of December last. 

But we have said enough of M. Thiers, who is, after 
all, but a man, and whom we should not dream of 
raising to the rank of a principle. After his excur- 
sion on the territory of the majority which he had 
conquered for a day, he has gone back to the ranks of 
the Opposition, where he is and will continue to be 
the most important man in the Chamber. My one 
desire on his behalf, as for France is, that he may 
have occasion to speak on religious topics as seldom 
as possible; and I shall be glad if I have formed a 
just appreciation of him, in assigning him his place 
in history beside those great citizens whose misfortune 
it was to love their country only too well, and by so 
doing to lose the delicate sense which enables us to 
understand and love other lands. 

But now, what conclusion shall we draw from the 
overwhelming majority which has pronounced in the 
Chamber for upholding the temporal power of the 
Holy Father? Is France for ever gone back to the 
réle of Catholicism, and are the good old days of the 
League about to return? Assuredly not. Religion 
has nothing to do with this flourish of the political 
drama. No one can regard as serious the desperate 
expedient of a minister who merely hooks himself on 
to the Papacy, and who has no intention of keeping 
it up farther than to prevent himself falling along 
with it. No—let Protestantism keep herself easy on 
this point. France, taken in the mass, is not and 
never will be Catholic but in name. Not that Catho- 





licism has not deep roots—for, corrupt as itis, and 


progress which this evil is making from year to year. 
I perceive in Ritualism a phase of Catholicism resting 
on the selfsame principie, viz., the substitution of form 
for faith, and matter for spirit, where there isan ever- 
growing importance attributed to the priest, the human 
mediator between God and man, who naturally gains 
the place which Jesus loses. I was present last sum- 
mer, with as much surprise as pain, at one of those 
services, where all is an appeal to sense, and for the 
heart and spirit there is nothing; where the sermon 
is a mere accessory, and the singing has the fore- 
most place; where the want of edification is replaced 
by a puerile pomp and frigid ceremonies. I cannot 
tell with what an impression of sadness I contemplated 
this poor and badly played parody of Catholicism, 
whose elegant sensualism and consummate skill Pro- 
testantism will never equal. Doubtless, the majority 
of those who give themselves up to these specious 
externals, do so with a good intention, discerning 
neither their error nor their danger. They play with 
Romanism as children do with fire, saying, ‘‘ There is 
time enough, we shall be cautious.” Fashion, too (the 
comme il faut), is thrusting itself into religion; and 
we hear it said, ‘‘There are churches for the poor—why 
not have others for the rich? A gentleman cannot 
attend to his salvation side by side with a servant.” 
And, meanwhile, England is being dotted over with 
chapels, where the ‘‘ altars” are adorned with gilded 
crosses and wax-candles, and the ‘‘ priests” with 
chasubles and surplices; and, some fine morning, if 
Christians let things go on in this way, England will 
awake a Catholic country without ever suspecting it! 

But to return to France. Catholicism, as we have 
said, is not yet ready to die there; nevertheless, her 
palmy days are gone, gone for ever; and Fathers 
Lacordaire and Hyacintheare butindifferent substitutes 
for Pascal and Bossuet. All that France in the present 
day wants is a form, an outside shell of religion. This 
will quite satisfy the mass of nominal Catholics enrolled 
to-day under the banner of M. Thiers. As to those 








* “Ce qu'il faut 4 la France—Etude historique.” 80. 2¢ edition. 


Meyrueis, editeur, Paris. 
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others who are really sincere in their faith, I acknow- 
ledge the right they have to be proud of their recent 
triumph, so long as it lasts—only, let them be con- 
sistent with their own doctrines; and not speak to us, 
even in good faith, of what is an impossibility, viz., 
the accord of Catholicism with liberty. These are two 
words which make discord when brought together, and 
cannot be conjoined. In Christianity one must assume 


one or other of these two positions: He must be either | 


a Protestant or a Jesuit. Gallicans, Jansenists, liberal 
Catholics, —all these fictions have had their day and 
deceive no one any longer. ‘‘ Sint ut sunt, aut non 
sint :” this device of the sons of Loyola is become that 
of the Papacy as well, which has a hundred times 
more reason from its point of view to desire, at all 
cost, to preserve the temporal power. Aspiring, as 
the Papacy does, to reign over man as a whole, soul 
and body, spirit and matter alike, why should she give 
up the half of her claim? 

I come now to look at the new position in which the 
attitude of the Government and the Chambers places 


the Protestants of France. After the shock of December | 


5th, and the unexpected explosion of Catholic fervour 
which took place in the two Chambers, Protestantism 
had to feel herself all over, as it were, to know if she 
were yet aliye—and, God be thanked, she found herself 
standing upright, every limb still safe and sound. 
There was, to be sure, a momentary sensation of 
giddiness, not in Paris (where nothing astonishes us), 
but in the provinces, where the scatttered Protestants, 
without natural supports, and without a centre round 
which they can group, feel themselves more at the 
mercy of clerical plots and the feebleness of local 
authorities ; but, this first sensation of consternation 
and disquietude over, things remain really just where 
they were. The rights acquired for the Reformed by 
three centuries of suffering, and one nearly, now, of 
liberty, subsist despite the thunderbolt of the En- 
cyclical. Protestantism, less ill-treated by this document 
than modern civilisation, has no need to beg either 


from Rome or from the Empire permission or pardon | 


for her existence. 

Although France beheaded herself at the Revocation 
of the Edictof Nantes, and with an insane joy applauded 
her own suicidal act without for a whole century 
perceiving her wound or her crime, she does at 
length, God be thanked, perceive them now, and has 
no desire to re-enact the tragedy. Itis nota Protestant 
writer, but M. Edgar Quinet, who, in our day, ven- 
tures to express this weighty sentiment :—‘“ But for 
the Revocation of 1689, the Revolution of 1789 would 
neyer have taken place—it would have been use- 
less.” I know no eulogium of Protestantism more 
noble than this, and, I dare to add, more just. 
Protestantism has its roots in the vitals of France, 
and if the St. Bartholemew and the Revocation were 
unable to pluck them out, Rome never will. The 

<mpire would be the Empire no longer; for the tradi- 
tions of the first Empire affirmed those of the Revolu- 
tion, and lengthened the cords of the tent under 
which this outlaw of the ancient monarchy had taken 
shelter. As for the second Empire, its ruler has him- 
self, like our outlaws of 1689, eaten the bitter bread of 
exile, and twice over has himself sought from Protes- 
tants in Switzerland and England the hospitality which 








a Catholic country would perchance have denied him, 
and we know he has not forgotten all this. 

But if Protestantism cannot perish in France, has it 
all the force and vitality we could desire to see? For 
a reply to this question we desiderate really reliable 
statistics. Those of M. Charles Dupin, notwith- 
standing their reception by the Senate, must by no 
means be confided in here. According to this 
| senator, the number of Protestants in France since 
| 1802 has fallen from 1,900,000 to 800,000, and so has 
| diminished one half. Now in an official census the 
| computation is made as agreeable to the State’s wishes 
; as possible, and tells only what she would wish to 

hear, and so in the last census which took place 
! fifteen or sixteen years ago, the clergy having regained 
| @ portion of their influence, officials had an interest in 
| diminishing the apparent number of the Reformed; and 
in order to give a notion of the accuracy or rather 
| utter inaccuracy of their census it is enough to state 
| that Adolphe Monod and M. Coquerel pre, were 
_ entered in it as Catholics! 

As to the actual numbers of Protestants in France, 
, it is impossible, for want of exact documents, to fix it 
| with certainty; but when we observe around us, 
| especially since 1830, the unquestionable progress of 
| the reformed faith in towns and country districts too ; 
| when we know that the number of pastors who were 
| but 580 in 1802, has risen to-day to more than a thou- 
| end, and of teachers from 700 to 2,400; that the 
‘number of temples or chapels has risen in Paris 
alone, from 2 to 36, and in France to more than three 
hundred, we believe we make a modest calculation 
when we place the total number of Protestants in 
France at 1,900,000; that is to say, as high as in 
1802, and if they have not increased since that period, 
we can only attribute it to the ever augmenting 
number of mixed marriages, and the enfeebled faith 
'of which these are the evidence. But alongside of 
these official errors, more or less involuntary, one 
| fact remains indisputable, viz., that wherever the 
Catholic clergy do not rule, as they do in Brittany 
|and La Vendée, by hereditary tradition, wherever 
'the modern spirit has penetrated, as in the larger 
part of France it has done, prepossessions most 
favourable to Protestantism are diffused among the 
masses. Our worst adversary is not Catholicism, it 
is not even infidelity (which knows, if not what it would 
have, at least what it would not have); it is, alas! 
indifference, now jesting and amusing itself with the 
great problems of life instead of setting itself to 
resolve them,—now sunk in sensualism, like a sheep 
which with nose to the ground, and caring only for 
the pasture, follows the herd in front without once 
raising its eye or noticing aught beyond its own 
narrow horizon. 

What then is wanting to French Protestantism for 
living a real life, instead of being content wich simply 
not expiring? Two things: faith in herself and her 
principles, and union among her members. In 
studying the early days of the Reformation in our 
country, I am struck specially with one fact, viz., 
that in face of the formidable unity of the League 
(a unity much more ardent, sincere, and disinterested 
than it is ordinarily regarded), there existed a Pro- 
testant unity not less living and not less compact. 
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Were the Huguenots then all agreed on every point 
of doctrine? I am not sure that they were; but on 
two points I find them always at one—readiness to 
fight, and to die. 

There swept over the whole of that Reformation 
era a blast of persecution which kept alive both con- 
viction and courage; and we, degenerate offspring of 
those giants of the faith, if we may not envy them 
their battle-fields, may at least envy the burning zeal 
which from the scaffolds descended on the assembled 
multitude below, from the last looks and farewell 
accents of martyrs. Blessed days of a living faith! 
we know well they cannot return, but must we not 
look back on them with regret, when we see all 
around us the lukewarmness of modern piety, and 
the feebleness of modern faith? Ah! could Pro- 
testantism but recover'the fervour of her first love! 
Would that each Protestant, each Christian man, 
heard resounding in his ear the words of the Apostle, 
‘Woe is me if I preach not the gospel!” Then we 
should not need to fear either the non possumus of 
the Papacy, or the jamais of M. Rouher. The 
words ‘‘ never” and ‘‘ for ever” should not be spoken 
in this France of ours. They bring evil omen to him 
who utters them ; for in respect of all her great deeds, 
all her fair edifices, all her parchment constitutions, 
there has been always wanting in France one indis- 
pensable condition—I mean durability—a gift this 
which the malicious fairy who presided over the 
cradle of our country refused to add to those others 
which her sisters had bestowed. 

But French Protestantism is not only deficient in 
active faith ; she needs more unity— more of that holy 
solidarity whick alone can give her force in piesence 
of the world, of human power, and of the great 
Catholic Unity. It is not assuredly that kind of unity 
we desiderate—for the apparent unity of Rome, at 
once a tyranny and a lie, hides—yes, we know it well 
—internal schisms under the pressure of silence, and 
the despotism of dumb force; nor do we seek such an 
adulterous union as would unite in the same church, 
and even in the same pulpit, two men, the one teach- 
ing the truth of Christ, and the other rationalism. 
Such a unity has been to the Protestant National 
Church of France a cause of weakness; and though 
an equivocal majority did pronounce, at Paris, in 
January of this year, in favour of the orthodox party, 
we would venture here to remind our brethren of that 
Church, in holding out to the faithful among them 
a brother’s hand, that when M. Thiers spoke in the 
Chamber of a National Church, it was not theirs he 
meant. From a National Church to a State Religion 
there is but one step, and if they will not see that step 
taken, they must affirm more clearly than ever, in 
sight of France which is looking on, the true unity of 
Protestantism in the faith, and draw forth that respect 
for us which men accord less to numbers than to the 
power of convictions. Though our phalanx may be 
a small one, that matters little so that it be compact 
and united. Our God has never been the God of 
huge battalions, Away then, in view of the days of 
trial which probably lie before us, with those sad 
divisions which are the reproach of Protestantism, 
and which, unless we repudiate all contact with 
Rationalists, will imperil its very existence ! 








Before I close, I must say one word with respect to 
Rome, and the consequences which may ensue to the 
Papacy from the vote of 5th December. I do not 
pique myself on skill to forecast the future, for the 
historian is only the prophet of the past, and I find 
nothing in history parallel to that which has taken 
place in our day. This only one may venture to say— 
that a Pope of genius (and there have been such), 
a Pope who understood his position and his epoch, 
might be able even yet to preserve the throne of St. 
Peter—the immaterial throne, I mean. In order to 
this, one thing must be done;—and a Gregory VII. 
would not have been wanting to the occasion—a fare- 
well must resolutely be spoken to that temporal power 
which has gone from the Holy See, and on the winds 
must be flung that royal purple, which is no moro 
now than an old rag, since the kings of the earth 
have taken on lease the protection of the vicar of 
Christ. All these fictions he must renounce, and 
before the world declare that the spiritual head of 
the Church again takes up his pilgrim’s staff, that 
he will have no more to do with the mock fragment of 
sovereignty which the pity of kings has left to him, 
and that the rule of men’s souls suffices his ambition. 
Further, he must summon to his aid all genuine 
Catholics—numerous still, we know, and devoted, we 
do not doubt—demand openly from them their adhe- 
sion, support, subsidy. Finally, he must encamp on 
that earth where the Master found nowhere to lay his 
head, and meant not that his vicar should fare better 
than He! 

Thus vigorous once more, the Papacy might yet 
gain a chance of renewed existence. Had she but 
twenty millions of genuine Catholics at her back, in 
place of two hundred millions of nominal adherents, 
she could face with less unequal arms the struggle 
with Protestantism on the one hand, and infidelity on 
the other. And if one day she be doomed to perish, 
like every building which does not rest on the living 
rock of the Gospel, at least she would die in her com- 
pactness, untrammelled by those vile interests which 
till now have chained her to the earth. 

But these are dreams, which, happily for us, are 
not destined to have a fulfilment. In place of a 
Gregory VII., we have a Pius IX., and the existing 
Papacy does not seem disposed to break in a hurry 
with the interests of this world. To the virtues of a 
saint the venerable Pontiff does not add the talents of 
a statesman. We cannot forget that, after having, in 
1849, given the start to the Italian revolution, the 
same Pontiff, in his Encyclical, declared war on civili- 
sation and all her conquests. In acting thus he has 
been consistent with all the antecedents of his Church, 
if not with himself. The Papacy, placed outside the 
ordinary conditions of humanity, has nothing in com- 
mon with modern society. Of all the attributes of 
God which she pretends to represent, she possesses 
only the negative one of unchangeableness. And so 
the hour must approach, sooner or later, when the 
world moving on, and she herself immovable, the two 
must part never again to meet. Peace, then, to 


the last days of the venerable Pontiff, and may the 
tiara press lightly on his head, since the ‘‘never” of 
M. Rouher seems destined to continue only while Pius 
lives ! 


Rossrvw Sr. HILAIRE. 
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THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE. 
By EDWARD GARKETT. 


A good report in the hamiet, or the little dorp of the gcod, is fame enough.—W HITLOCK. 


CUAPTER XXVII.—THE HOUSE BEHIND ST. CROSS. 


HE weather did 
5) not mend, and 
wo were unvi- 
sited prisoners 
in our house 
until after the 
New Year. 
m But at the end 
of the first 
week in Janu- 
4 ary,therecame 
a glorious day, 
not bleak 
4% with wintry 
cold, norrough 
with wind, nor 
yet heavy with 
the stifling 
moisture of 
unseasonable 
heat. It was 
almost like 
the first day 
of spring —a 
little too early—escaped from the prison-house of 
the year, before the storms were passed; as Noah’s 
dove left the ark before the flood was over. We 
knew—and so did the birds—that it was too bright 
and fair to last,—that to-morrow might bring back 
the mist and rain. But we shall have little plea- 
sure in this life, if we do not treasure all the little bits 
we can find. Do you suppose Noah threw away the 
oliye-branch because it was not a tree? And so the 
birds twittered, and we went out. 

We went up the road towards St. Cross, choosing 
that direction for two reasons,—because it was hilly, 
and so secure from any latent moisture, and because 
we wished to visit my new house behind the church. It 
was now completed, or at least very nearly so, for the 
locksmith and the varnisher were the workmen now 
employed. 

As we toiled up the ascent, we were arrested by a 
cheerful salute from behind, and turning round, we 
found Mr. Marten and his friends the Blakes hasten- 
ing to overtake us; afd we waited till they came up. 

‘* We have intended you a visit ever since Christ- 
mas,” said the rector, as he shook hands; ‘but the 
weather has always forbidden it until to-day. We 
have just been at your house, and the servant told us 
where we should find you.” 

‘* Then let us all return instantly, and have a com- 
fortable luncheon,” I answered. 

‘*Oh no,” returned Mr. Marten; ‘‘we can chat as 
“we walk, and have the benefit of the fresh air and 
exercise besides. We have not had a long journey— 
only as far as the High Street.” 

‘Have you been to the Refuge, then ?” I asked. 

‘* No,” he replied with a slight hesitation ; ‘‘in fact 











—in short—,” speaking briskly at last, ‘‘ Mr. Garrett, 
I planned this morning-visit as a fitting opportunity 
to introduce Miss Blake—as my future wife.” 

We made a slight pause, and congratulated the 
young lady, who was duly diffident and blushing 
And I think the rector was a little disappointed to find 
we expressed no surprise. 

‘‘Tt is no new happiness to me,” he said. ‘‘ We 
both thought best to keep it quiet until our cir- 
cumstances justified us in commencing preparations 
for the event. I have looked forward to the pleasure 
of telling you my good fortune ever since the first of 
May last year; and Marian and I hope to be married 
on that date this year, which will allow us five months 
to make our very simple arrangements,” 

At this juncture, Lieutenant Blake kindly enlight- 
ened us on the purpose of that morning’s visit to 
Upper Mallowe village. ‘‘ We’ve been looking over a 
house,” said he, with a wink intended to be highly 
comical, 

** But you have not taken it ?” I asked hastily. 

‘“*No,” answered Mr. Marten, shaking his head 
with a dash of his old despondency; ‘‘but we must. 
There is no better one to be had. Do you know it P— 
that small grey house, at the angle of the High 
Street and Pleasant Lane ?” 

‘** Which lane’s name goes by the rule of contrary, 
as most names do,” put in the gallant old sailor. 

‘* Have you looked at any others?” inquired Ruth. 

‘*Yes,” he replied ; ‘‘ we looked at a cottage in the 
lane by the Low Meadow,—a very pretty cottage too, 
but that situation is damp. The kitchen walls were 
discoloured by it. Then we looked over a house 
on the high-road to Mallowe,—a nice house, but it 
was only to be let on lease; and that arrangement is 
not always convenient for a clergyman. And there 
are no other unoccupied houses in the neighbour- 
hood.” 

‘« Except that behind St. Cross,” I remarked, care- 
lessly. 

‘* Ah, but that is above our means,” said he. 

‘*You see I built it for an income of two hundred 
a-year, exclusive of house rent,” I observed. 

‘* Ah, I remember you said so,” he responded. 

‘‘ And I fixed on this income, because it is that of 
the rectors of St. Cross” —— 

‘*T beg your pardon,” he interrupted, ‘‘ we receive 
only two hundred, inclusive of all personal expenses.” 

‘* And I intend this house as a gift to the rectory of 
St. Cross,” I continued, not heeding his interruption, 
‘and my solicitor in London is at the present time 
engaged in preparing the necessary deeds.” 

And then we made another little pause, and went 
through another confusion of acknowledgments and 
congratulations, which were all very pleasant to hear, 
but would make very stupid reading, and I inter- 
rupted them by proposing we should all go and survey 
the ‘‘ Parsonage.” I wanted to fix that name to the 
house; 


I did not wish it to be the ‘ Rectory.” 
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Whenever a thing is well expressed by a Saxon word, 
why should we not use it in preference to one spring- 
ing from a Latin root? When there is not a Saxon 
word, let us take the Latin and be thankful; but 
why should we seek abroad for what we can find at 
home ? 

We soon reached the building, and we lingered just 
a moment to criticize its exterior. Its red-brick front 
was slightly relieved by the stone copings and win- 
dow-sills, and Miss Blake exclaimed delightedly at 
the little trellis-work porch, which I had caused to be 
erected, thinking that one of brick or stone would be 
far too heavy for the modest size of the building; 
while I was determined to have a porch of some kind, 


that any guest might find the house a true refuge for | 





shelter or shade even before its door was opened. 
Then we all walked up the gravel path, between two 
plots of ground, which now gave but a barren sug- 
gestion of future beds. In the porch, I invited all 
the party to turn and survey the beautiful view below 
—lovely even now in leafless January. The back of 
the house did not command so fine a view—the 
country there was flatter—therefore I had given it 
the larger garden, so that the future household might 
rejoice on the one side in the telescopic magnificence 
of valley, river, and distant hill, and on the other, in 
the microscopic beauties of flower and leaf. I ex- 
plained this as we stood in the porch, and then we 
entered the hall. 

The tiling of the floor was laid, in a neat pattern of 








“Miss Garrett,” said Agnes, ‘let me do what I can.’” 


buff and black, and the walls were engrained as oak 
and varnished. 
‘‘They will wash over and over again, Lewis, and | 


then look as well as ever,” said Miss Marian, stroking 


them quite lovingly; ‘and, papa, there will be no 
little marks like those which are always on our hall 
paper at home, though nobody knows how they come. 
And here is a nice fixture hat-rail; and see! 
bracket, and a lifting-flap for a table! How charm- 
ing! There are only one or two chairs wanted to 
perfectly furnish the hall.” 
We passed on to the room destined for the oe 

I drew their attention to its being 
buff. 

“‘I told my brother to choose a perfectly neutral 


a lamp | 
| sister ; 
money for the first outlay, how can you invest it better 
| | than by buying what will last ! 





“a side of the ro 
the books I have at present.” 


_tint,” said Ruth, “that you might not be limited in 
ly our choice of carpets and chair-covers. Now if your 
| tastes be gay, you can have blue or green, or pink, if 
you like.” 

‘“‘T think we will have brown leather chairs here, 


Marian,” observed the rector, thoughtfully: ‘‘ they 
are expensive, but they wear well.” ; 
‘What wears well is never expensive,” said my 


‘‘for granting that you have in hand sufficient 


” said Mr. Marten, ‘“‘here are 
at. 
I think these will hold all 


‘* And see, Marian,’ 
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‘<T thought they would receive a tolerable library,” 
Tobserved ; but the rector did not heed my words, for 
he was reflectively stroking his whiskers and planning 
the furniture. 

‘“*T wonder, Marian,” said he, and paused—‘‘I 
wonder,” he repeated, ‘‘if we might make this room 
at once library and dining-room.” 

‘¢ That would be very pleasant,” said the young lady; 
‘‘ for then the other might be quite a drawing-room.” 

‘Don’t think of such a thing,” observed Ruth, 
emphatically. ‘‘ You think, Mr. Marten, that because 
you will always join the family meals, you will lose 
no more time if they come to you than if you go 
to them. Remember, meals must be set on the table 
and removed, and the pitiless servant will come and 
clear away your papers when you are in the middle of 
a sentence.” 

‘*But if we have our meals in the other room, 
where can we ask visitors ?”’ inquired inexperienced 
little Marian. 

‘*My dear,” said Ruth, ‘‘ the question is, who is 
most important, a morning caller or the master of the 
house ? Shall you keep a room at the service of the idle 
guest who may come, or shall you cultivate the peace 
and comfort of him who gives the household its 
very existence ?” 

Marian’s lip almost quivered. 

‘*T know which you wish to do,” said my sister, 
quite gently, ‘and I know the proposal came from 
Mr. Marten himself; but if you take my sincere 
advice, you'll not think of ‘drawing-rooms.’ What 
you want is a nice, snug, pretty parlour, which will 
be quite a pleasant change for the rector when he 

leaves his book-room. And let me remind you, my 
dear, that whenever the parlour is particularly en- 
gaged by dinner or tea, then the library, in‘its turn, 
will be free to receive a visitor until the other room is 
at liberty.” 

‘* But still there are grand ‘occasions’ in all fami- 
lies sometimes,” I said; “and a little due provision 
for these when furnishing. a house often sayes much 
future worry and annoyance.” 

‘* Ah, suppose I bought a sideboard and a dining- 
table for this room ?” queried the rector. ‘I could 





put my desk on the table, and it would give a de- 
lightful surface for my papers and reference-books ; | 
and then the room would be quite prepared for any | 
emergency, and yet need not be used for convivial | 
purposes except on the arrival of those guests for 
whose sake I should keep holiday myself.” 

‘* That will be very convenient indeed,” I assented, 
‘*‘for this reason especially, that when respected 
visitors are to be entertained the mistress of a small 
household must generally superintend the arrange- 
ment of the dining-room herself, and it is not always 
pleasant to do so in the room where the company is 
seated.” 

**’Um, I suppose not,” answered Ruth, as if con- 
ceding to a common human weakness; ‘‘ but, for my 
part, I can’t see why she cannot go through that as 





gracefully as through her performance on the piano.” 
‘*A great woman could, but I think I could not,” | 


said modest littie Marian; and Ruth was mollified, 


and smiled kindly upon her. 





where the wall tinting was grey. There we held a 
discussion about carpets, and Ruth strongly recom- 
mended a good one of a small pattern, as least likely 
to display the unavoidable marks of wear and tear, 
In this room Miss Blake was in her element, walking 
from side to side, and imagining all possible kinds of 
furniture in all possible positions. I found she had 
already sundry treasures designed for the decoration 
of this peculiarly feminine domain—such as pictures, 
china, and miniature statuary—about which she held 
half-whispered consultations with her father the lieute- 
nant, whose stereotyped answer was, ‘‘ Yes, that will 
be certainly best, my dear. What pleases you will be 
the right thing; you’ve a nice taste, and so had 
your mother, Marian.” 

Then we surveyed the bed-rooms, making very wise 


sanitary remarks thereon, and the rector observed | 


that ‘‘for the present” (how I liked that!) Marian 
could have one of them for a little boudoir or study 
of her own, and she said she would have the small 
room above the hall—guided to that choice by its 
pretty fancy window. It was delightful to find that 
the new parsonage was certainly exactly to the taste 
of the first pair who would make it their home. 

Lastly, we descended the stairs, and went into the 
back garden. It was not large, though of consider- 
able extent for the size of the house. Beyond causing 
the ground to be put in a good state, I had not done 
much with it. I was too much of a Londoner, by 
education, to know much of the theory or practice of 
gardening, so I had resolved from the first to leave 
this matter to the taste of the future master. My 
sister was not so ignorant; she was quite able to enter 
into a conversation about it with Mr. Marten. 

*¢ By all means, plant some dwarf fruit-trees, sir,” 
said she ; ‘‘ they give us three pleasures in the year— 
the beauty of their blossoms, the beauty of their fruit, 
and the sweetness of the dessert. I don’t know why 
they are depreciated while flowers are so admired, 
unless, indeed, it is because they are useful ; for it is 
only too common to say, this thing is made for use, 
and that for ornament. And if anything be both 
useful and ornamental, its use is used and its beauty 
is never observed!” 

I fear the bride-elect did not hear these remarks, 
for at that moment she came towards Mr. Marten, 
saying, ‘‘ Lewis, isn’t it almost a pity that the kitchen- 
windows look into this garden ?” 

‘“ Why so?” asked my sister, a little quickly (for 
she knew I was the architect of the house—which, by 
the way, Miss Blake very likely did not, since Mr. 
Marten would scarcely have mentioned such a circum- 
stance, when he never supposed the building had 
anything to do with them). ‘‘Why is it a pity, Miss 
Blake? I would not give much for the comfort of 
any house where the kitchen was not as pleasant to 
look at or to live in as the parlour. There’s real 
beauty in a well-scrubbed floor and a white dresser, 
with its stand of bright copper and tin, and its rows 
of plates. And it is a beauty that never tires 
one. And why shouldn’t a kitchen be as pleasant as 
a parlour? It is just what I say about the fruit-trees 
and the flowers,” she added, turning towards Mr. 


| Marten: ‘‘a kitchen is thought meanly of because 
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Then we adjourned from the library to the parlour, | it’s the most useful room in the house.” | 
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«The most useful to the commonest wants of our 
nature, certainly,” said the rector, scarcely liking to 
give it unqualified supremacy over the library. 

My quick sister caught the reservation. ‘And 
where would be the highest aspirations of our nature 
if those commonest wants were unsupplied?” she 
asked triumphantly; and the reverend gentleman 
smiled, and did not answer. 

The betrothed couple seemed unwilling to leave the 
premises, and presently Ruth drew me a little aside 
and whispered that they might wish to go over the 
rooms again without our intrusive presence. 
suggestion was full of kindly sympathy, but this was 
the mask it wore: ‘We had better leave them to 
themselves, Edward. I daresay he has some nonsense 
to say to her, which we must not hear.” 

When we two were once more at home, chatting in 
the twilight, my mind reverted to our poor Agnes, 
whom we had not seen since we had learned the secret 
of her short history. 

“Ah, Ruth,” I said, ‘‘I only wish her future was 
as full of the promise of peace and comfort as is little 
Marian Blake’s.” 

‘“‘Have some more sensible wishes, Edward,” re- 
joined my sister,—‘‘ wish that chickens swam, and 
peacocks flew, and that everything changed its nature. 
One wish will be quite as rational as the other.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—PRO AND CON. 


Ir was not until the latter end of January, that we 
had a visit from Miss Herbert, though we saw her 
two or three times in the interval—meeting her in the 
lanes or at the Refuge. During that time, Alice 
M‘Callum was never seen beyond her own threshold, 
except on the way to church. She was not ill: her 
duties were performed with unfailing diligence; she 
was only taking to herself one of those spiritual dis- 
ciplines which are far more painful than any of the 
jagged crosses or hair shirts of fanatic devotees. She 
said nothing, and we said nothing; but we heard the 
story from Mr. Weston, who now made ample atone- 
ment for the neglect he had recently shown us. After 
the first paroxysm of disappointment, he had tried, as 
we knew, to take his rejection coolly—to alienate him- 
self totally from his recent pleasant associations— 
nay, even to disparage the blessing which had proved 
beyond his reach. But he could not do it. His 
better nature triumphed. His heart softened towards 
the innocent woman who had suffered in his suffering. 
And eyen when his renewed pleas were still set aside 
by the same gently stern answer that “it could not 
be,” he did not now turn his back on Upper Mallowe 
in wrath and bitterness, but still visited the Refuge 
as a friend might, but not without an unspoken hope 
that quiet perseverance in patient waiting would win 
its own at last. 

He had made a call at our house, and was just 
leaving us, on the day when Agnes Herbert at last 
arrived. They passed each other in the garden with 
a silent salutation; for their mutual acquaintance 
had never advanced beyond a knowledge of each 
other’s names. Then Agnes joined us in the parlour. 


Of course, whatever Mr. Herbert might intend, we 
The 


did not mean to thrust our counsel on the girl. 





The | 





knowledge Mrs. Irons had given us might somewhat 
influence our conversation with her, and it would give 
us the advantage of perfect information should she of 
her own accord seek our advice or sympathy. We 
could do no more. 

Tea-time passed by in the most comfortable and 
commonplace manner—how those adjectives always 
belong to each other! Once or twice I thought 
Agnes was a little abstracted ; once or twice I fancied 
she was about to speak, and then reserved her remark. 
And the event proved I was not mistaken. While 
Phillis removed the tea-tray, and the ladies settled 
themselves for the evening, I went into the back 
parlour to seek a book. The door between the rooms 
was open, and I heard Agnes say, very softly, and 
with some apparent effort— 

‘*Miss Garrett ””—(a pause)—‘* I daresay you were 
surprised to hear I have a cousin Herbert!” 

I thought silently, perhaps her long absence from 
our house had been caused by doubts whether she 
should make this allusion, or wholly ignore the inci- 
dent of the Christmas gathering. 

‘‘T was rather surprised,” said Ruth. 

*‘T think my uncle has told you all about it 
asked Agnes. 

‘* Well, my dear, he has caused us to be told,” 
acknowledged Ruth. ‘‘ Did he tell you so?” 

. He did not exactly tell me; but I fancied it from 
something he said,” observed Agnes. 

There was a silence; then my sister remarked— 

‘“‘T hope, my dear, you will do nothing rashly.” 

‘IT don’t want to be rash,” said Agnes; but there 
was a querulous tone in her voice. 

‘My dear,” Ruth went on, ‘‘a strong, unselfish 
young love is a very noble thing, and not at all to be 
pooh-poohed and pushed aside as it too often is. But 
nevertheless, my dear, it is a young thing, and there- 
fore it needs guidance and restraint, else it may be 
like other young things which defeat and destroy 
themselves by their own wilful strength.” 

‘I don’t feel very young!” said Agnes, with a 
sigh. 

‘‘Only because your feelings are so strong that 
they wear you out,” replied Ruth. ‘‘ When you are 
really old, your heart will never feel as weary, because 
it will never exert itself as much.” 

‘* Ought that to make one long to be old, or not?” 
queried the girl. ‘‘ The peace of indifference does not 
seem very enviable.” 

‘* My dear,” said Ruth—[In all this conversation I 
noticed her words were gentle, and her tones soft]— 
‘*My dear, when the time comes. that you will find 
neither your tears nor your smiles areas eager as they 
are now, you need not bemoan that your heart is worn 
outanddead. It will only be at rest after its struggle, 
and it will awake as fresh as eyer, and need rest no 
more!” 

There was a short silence till my sister asked, 
‘** When did you last hear from young Mr. Herbert?” 

‘*At the end of last week,” Agnes replied. ‘I 
shall write to him to-morrow.” 

‘‘T understand,” pursued Ruth, “that the young 
man himself feels you ought not to sacrifice your 
future to his present.” 

Agnes answered very slowly, “If he wishes to 
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give me up for my sake, why should I not wish to 
keep him for his sake? A woman is nothing if she 
be not unselfish. And yet I can’t say I am quite 
unselfish. Perhaps I can provide for my own truest 
happiness better even than he can.” 

‘* My dear,” said Ruth again, ‘it is quite possible 
you mistake yourself. Twenty years ‘hence you may 
sit at another hearth, and ponder over this conversa- 
tion, and thank God for leading you to a sober 
happiness you don’t dream of to-night.” 

‘‘T may,” returned Agnes, in the same slow tone, 
‘* for we never know what we may become. The day 
may come when I shall find all my happiness in fine 
tables, and chairs, and carpets—many women do.” 
Then with sudden energy she added, ‘‘ But I pray I 
never shall.” 

‘‘Ah,” said Ruth still gently, ‘‘but even in the 
midst of their own dreams young things must not 
forget that life has many treasures and duties beside 
that love which is courtship. That must pass away. 
It can be but the glamour of the dawn. The working 
hours come after.” 

‘*T don’t think I ever knew that glamour,” answered 
Agnes, ‘‘I did not feel much like a girl when I first 
came to my uncle’s farm. I was weary, and 
frightened, and sad, but Ralph had patience with me, 
and did little things to please me. And I never had 
a brother, and he never had a sister, and I had been 
accustomed to come and go alone, and it seemed so 
different to have him. I have grown another being 
with Ralph. I was very narrow and cold before.” 

‘‘I can understand that,” said my sister, “but it 
says nothing special in praise of your cousin. His 
very faults may have corrected yours. Your tolera- 
tion may have grown larger merely to admit him, 
and your patience may have increased because he 
gave it practice.” 

‘*T know that Ralph has faults. I always knew 
it,” cried Agnes, ‘‘and that is why I think I never 
knew the glamour. Every one must have faults, and 
Ralph’s suit me. I can see them and bear them. 
After every little quarrel we ever had I loved him 
better.” 

‘*My dear, my dear,” said Ruth, a little startled by 
this outburst, ‘‘I belicve all that you say; but your 
heart is very warm and enthusiastic, and perhaps you 
love Mr. Ralph better than you might if he deserved 
it more.” ' 

‘Don’t say ‘deserved it more,’ please,” answered 
Agnes, ‘for if he had stayed at home, and his father 
had never quarrelled with him, and none of his 
friends had deserted him, I don’t think I should have 
loved him less, though I might have made believe so, 
even to myself.” 

‘You believe your cousin a genius,” pursued my 
sister, ‘“‘and a genius made doubly interesting by 
persecution and misfortune. But in all this there is 
no satisfactory basis for love. Genius is worth 
nothing without stable principles. Nay, more, genius 
needs uncommonly stable principles, or it will over- 
balance the whole character. A cart-horse will go 
steadily where a racer will gallop to destruction and 
death.” 

‘*Yet the racer might pause the soonest, if a voice 
that he loved called him,” whispered the girl. 


> 


“Then, again,” continued Ruth, not heeding this 
parenthesis, ‘‘ I know that persecution and misfortune 
continually attract that pity which constantly leads 
to love. But remember, a brave heart shrinks from 


pity, and takes its troubles and conquers them silently! || 


Thus some whom the world calls most fortunate God 
knows to be really martyrs, while mistaken human 
sympathy reserves itself for those who sit in sack- 
cloth and ashes, which they richly deserve, but which 
they could take off directly if they chose, only that 
they have a morbid taste for misery, And yet, Agnes, 
you did not pity Anne Sanders.” 

‘* Miss Garrett, you don’t compare Ralph with her?” 
queried Agnes, indignantly. 


‘* No, my dear, I do not,” answered my sister, ‘for 
I know what she is, and I do not yet know him; and | 


I know that she has contrived to alienate all hearts 
from her, while your cousin has secured at least two— 
yours and Mrs, Irons’, and I think Ewen M‘Callum’s 
beside.” 

“You will like Ralph when you know him,” said 
Agnes, softly. 

‘*T hope I may,” returned Ruth. ‘I almost think 
I shall; but I scarcely think I shall respect and 
honour him.” 

‘‘ He is but a young man,” said his defender. 

‘‘There are some young people whom I respect and 
honour,” answered my sister. ‘‘But I fear your 
cousin is one of those characters which are constantly 
called ‘victims to circumstance.’ I grant that he 
could not help your uncle’s aversion to his tastes ; and 
I do not say that he should immediately have put 
aside those tastes. But he should have carried them 
out modestly and gently, doing his utmost to dis- 
arm his father’s opposition. Now, from what I hear 
of his conduct, it tended to justify and confirm Mr. 
Herbert’s prejudices. I see these truths pain you, 
Agnes; but it is better you should hear them now, 
than learn them when it is too late.” 

‘But, then,” said the girl, with a checked sob in 
her voice, ‘‘if it had not been for my uncle’s preju- 
dice, Ralph would not have been tempted to do as he 
did.” 

‘* Tf the devil had not tempted Eve to eat the apple, 
we should all be in Eden to-day,” returned Ruth. 

‘Ah, I know it is not a sound argument in that 
way,” sighed Agnes; ‘‘but I mean this, that some who 
are flattered and caressed, and called the ornaments of 
their family, might have fallen as Ralph did, if they 
had been tried as he was.” 

‘Still a false argument,” said my sister; ‘‘for I 
believe all haye their trials, and that too at their 
weakest point. If adversity be our ordeal, and it 
ruins us in one way, prosperity were it allotted to us 
would ruin us in another.” 

‘Oh, I cannot argue about it,” cried the poor girl. 
‘*T only know that Ralph has nobody but me, and I 
will not desert him,—let anyone say what they 
may!” 

“But a groundless love is like a rootless plant,” 
said Ruth,—‘‘ fair enough for the time, but easily 
carried away by a passing hand or a breath of wind.” 

‘“A groundless love?” queried Agnes, with bitter 
daring. ‘Is love well grounded ona pretty face or a 





sweet voice, or a thousand pounds, or a family con- 
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nection? I love Ralph because he loves me, and 
because he has nobody else to love him!” 

There was a pause. ‘‘ But, my dear,” said Ruth, 
“itis very easy to sit quietly in your uncle’s comfort- 
able rooms, and work out a pretty romance for your- 
self. But romance is seldom very easy living. It 
generally develops itself in cheap marketings, and 
common dresses, and frowsiness. Romance can sel- 
dom afford to be perfectly clean, and sometimes it 
teaches the way to the pawnbroker’s back door, and 
imparts other valuable information which does not 
inform the mind so much as it breaks the heart. It is 
only in novels that penury has white dresses and spot- 
less table-cloths, and does not become jaded and grey, 
and drawn about the mouth!” 

Agnes laughed that half-reckless laugh which is so 
sad from sweet young lips. ‘‘I know what penury 
is,” she said; ‘‘I know all about it. I have borne it 
before; and for his sake, I can bearitagain. If I 
were a man, I would not accept a love which feared 
such things. And after all, I believe many a woman 
would joyfully pay this price—ay, and double !—if 
30 she might marry the first whom she ever loved !” 

Ruth drew a long breath—something like a sigh. 

Just then I heard by the rustle of Agnes’s dress, 
that she rose from her seat and crossed the room to 
my sister’s side; there I think she kneeled down. 
They both knew perfectly well that I was within hear- 
ing of every word, and that I could not escape from 
the back parlour except by passing through the front 
one. 

‘Miss Garrett,” said Agnes, and somehow I fancied 
she laid both her hands on my sister’s arm, ‘let me 
do what I can. Ralph will be so much better with 
some one always to love and care for him——” 

** And for this hope you will sacrifice everything ?” 
said my sister, and then I think she took Agnes’s face 
between her hands. 

“No, not sacrifice,” sobbed the girl. ‘I don’t 
sacrifice anything ; it is my delight—my glory!” 

‘‘But we must never set aside one duty for an- 
other,” said Ruth. ‘‘ How can you desert your uncle?” 

I wish I had seen Agnes’s eyes when she answered, 
in a solemn whisper, ‘‘ Can I serve the father better 
than by serving his son ?” 

Then there was a long pause, with a low sound of 
tears, and then total silence,—till suddenly there was 
a general movement, and Agnes remarked, with a 
forced attempt at her accustomed voice, that it was 
nearly time for her to go home. Upon which I 
availed myself of the opportunity to return to the 
front parlour, and found my sister knitting as busily 
as usual, while our young visitor was extricating her 
veil from some entanglement with her bonnet, pre- 
paratory to dressing herself for the homeward walk, 
that when Mrs. Irons called for her, she might not be 
kept waiting. 

‘** And so Mr. Marten is to marry Miss Blake,” she 
observed, by way of passing remark, as she stood be- 
fore the mirror, settling her bonnet strings. 

‘* Yes,” said Ruth; ‘‘ how did you hear about it?” 

‘Mrs. Irons told me yesterday, when she came 
from shopping in the village,” Agnes answered. ‘‘I 
suppose she heard it there.” 

“‘ We only knew it at the beginning of this month,” 








said my sister. ‘Did Mrs. Irons also hear of the 
destiny of the house behind St. Cross ?” 

“Yes,” replied Agnes, half turning from the glass, 
and so displaying her tear-stained face. ‘‘I am sure 
they ought to be very happy,”—this a little bitterly. 

‘* My dear,” said Ruth, ‘‘there is an old truism, that 
after all none of us would like to change ourselves 
into the people whom we envy. Each has something 
which he values above anything that others have. 
This may sound very trite; but that’s a word which 
fits most old precepts. Now, I think that if a maxim 
fits ourselves, it is just as new as if it had never been 
used by any one else.” 

‘‘And there will be another wedding soon, will 
there not ?” queried Agnes, after a pause. ‘‘And I 
should think that will be a very happy one. Is not 
Mr. Weston of Meadow Farm to marry our Alice 
M‘Callum.” 

‘* Who told you that ?” asked Ruth, sharply. 

‘*My uncle said he thought so,” replied Agnes. 
‘‘Tt was a wonder to hear him speak about such a 
thing; but he likes Mr. Weston, and Alice is a great 
favourite of his. He said it would be a most comfort- 
able marriage, and no great rise for the bride, let 
people say what they would; for she was a farmer’s 
daughter, and he was a farmer’s son; and a little dif- 
ference in fortune was nothing between the two.”— 
And Agnes smiled dimly as she repeated her uncle’s 
words. 

‘Your uncle and you have both made a mistake,” 
said my sister, rather dryly. ‘‘ At present there is no 
prospect of such a marriage. Alice refuses to enter 
another family, while the stain of that old accusation 
rests upon her own. Instead of the happiness and 
prosperity which you imagine, there is nothing but 
disappointment and trial and patient endurance.” 

“Ts it really so?” queried Agnes. ‘‘ But surely 
Alice is wrong! She should feel that a man who 
loves her at all will only love her better for anything 
which makes others undervalue her.” 

‘‘Men and women love very differently, my dear,” 
said Ruth, with a shake of her head. 

‘But, poor Alice, how I pity her! It stings us so 
when those we have envied need our pity,” sighed 
Agnes.‘ And when she went away I think she was 
strengthened to bear her own troubles, because there 
were tears in her eyes for troubles which were not 
her own. 

‘* Miss Herbert resisted all your arguments, Ruth,” 
I remarked, when my sister and I were once more 
alone. 

“Yes,” said Ruth, shortly; ‘‘and I like her the 
better for it. Of course she is a simpleton; but such 
simpletons are the oil which keep the world’s wheels 
from grating hopelessly.” 

‘Then do you think she will realise her loving 
hopes ?” I questioned, rather sentimentally. 

‘«Twenty years hence,” said my sister, “‘ she will 
be a quiet, timid, middle-aged woman, a little faded, 
and a little given to defer overmuch to ‘Mr. Herbert,’ 
who will, in general, patronise her very kindly. But 
perhaps sometimes he will say, ‘ Little woman, where 
should I be without you?’ And then Agnes will 
have her reward. And I think her children will rise 
up and call her blessed. And she will have a harder 
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life than many a noisy woman who fancies herself a 
victim to her zéal for public good; and in heayen, 
maybe, she will have a brighter crown.” 

Ah, my pretty Agnes, I gave one or two sighs to 
think of you, in your future struggles, and yet I 
could not wish you acted otherwise than you did. 
‘¢ Should you like a daughter of your own to haye such 
a fate?” asks some critical and prudent mother. Well, 
if a daughter of my own met a destiny like Margaret 
Roper at her father’s scaffold, or like Lucy Hutchinson 
outside her Puritan husband’s prison, or like Anita 
Garibaldi in her hunted death, my heart would be 
pained, but I should not wish them other than they 
were. There are pains which are sweeter than any 
pleasures. There are natures which choose the palm 
as the fairest flower which earth can offer. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—THE HISTORY OF THE MYSTERY. 


Ir was the second day after Miss Herbert’s 
visit, and the first day of February. The weather, 
which had been tolerably fine for the last two or 
three weeks, was revenging itself. The rain de- 
scended in torrents, driven about by the wind, which, 
like a changeable, passionate woman, now sobbed 
among the leafless trees, and then scolded down the 
chimneys and round the house. But it happened 
Ruth and I were provided with abundant indoor 
occupations, for we had just received the annual 
accounts of the Refuge, and their various items gave 
us plenty of material for reflection and discussion. 
By evening I had drawn up a balance-sheet, and a 
most satisfactory one it was, with a tolerable surplus 
at the right side, which would enable us to extend 
our sympathies more courageously in the coming 
year. As for the little orphan home, whose accounts 
were included in those of the Refuge, its expenses for 
the future would be small indeed, now its erection 
and furniture were fairly paid. Its benefits were 
already shared by two little sisters, who paid their 
weekly board by their labours at the village dress- 
maker’s, but who would have been but poorly off if 
thrown entirely on their own exertions. 

So we passed a very pleasant day, and I was in 
such a comfortable and cheery mood that I did not 
shrink from contemplating the dreary aspect out of 
doors. So I pulled aside the red curtain, and lifted 
the blind, and stood between it and the cold, damp 
window, and reported to Ruth that it was a ‘‘ dreadful 
night”—‘‘ not fit for a dog to be abroad;”’ and then 
I thought how London looked at that hour—how the 
City men jogged home through mirk and mud, and 
the gaslights flared on shining pavements, and poor 
women went a-marketing with broken shoes that 
lapped the puddles as they passed along. 

But my reverie was suddenly interrupted by the 
sound of rapid wheels coming down the lane, and a 
fly-lamp flashed like a will-o’-the-wisp through the 
darkness of the garden hedge. A voice called sharply, 
and the vehicle stopped at our gate. Somebody came 
up the garden path, and there was one of those quick, 
urgent knocks which make the heart leap, and the 
feet hurry to the parlour door to anticipate the ser- 
vant’s announcement. 


flew against me. “ O, please, sir,” said she, “‘it’s young 
Mr. M‘Callum! ” bs 

He followed close behind her, with a white, anxious 
face, which made me instantly think of my old friends 
of the firm. ‘‘ Come in, Ewen,” I said, taking his 
cold hand: ‘‘ what is the matter, my boy?” 

‘* Ralph Herbert is not here ?” was his questioning 
response. 

‘*Certainly not,” I answered. 
wrong?” 

‘‘He has left our place in London,” said Ewen, 
‘‘ They tell me he started off almost immediately after 
I left home this morning.” 

‘*Not a very long absence,” observed Ruth. 

Her cool words seemed somewhat to re-assure 
Ewen. It is pleasant to think a danger may exist 
only in one’s own excited imagination. But, in a 
second, he recalled the more tangible reasons for his 
fears. ‘‘I left home before the first post came in,” 
he said, ‘‘and our landlady says there was a letter for 
him. And I know he had an important appointment 
in town for this evening, when he was to receive the 
payment for some pictures. And I know he wanted 
the money.” 


“Ts anything 


any arrangement about it?’ queried my sister. 

‘No; I went to the gentleman, to learn if he knew 
anything,” explained Ewen ; ‘‘and, finding he did not, 
I made as good an excuse as I could, and came 
straight down here. I had chanced to leave business 
very early to-day, or I should not have been here to- 
night.” 

“Did you fancy he might be in the village?” I 
asked. 

“I thought it just possible,” said the young man. 
‘*T think this morning’s letter was from Miss Herbert. 
I know he expected one from her.” 

‘Ts it likely there is a reconciliation,” I said, ‘‘and 
that he is at the Great Farm?” 

Ewen shook his head. ‘‘I fear not,” he answered. 
‘*Tf there had been good news, he would have left a 
note for me.” 

‘* A thoughtless omission, under any circumstances,” 
said Ruth; ‘‘ tacking trouble to trouble’s tail.” 

‘* What do you propose, Ewen?” I asked. 

“IT must go to the Great Farm,” he said with a 
long breath; ‘and I thought, sir, if you will go with 
me—but it’s such a shocking night—only poor Miss 
Herbert !” 

“*Tll go,” I answered. 

‘* Have you kept the fly, Ewen?” asked my sister. 

“‘O yes, ma’am,” he replied—‘‘ it’s waiting at the 
gate.” 

‘“‘That’s right. You have sense,” said Ruth. 

We soon rattled through the dense darkness of the 
road, into the broad light of the lamp over the Great 
Farm door. It was not until Ewen rung the bell 
that I marvelled what would result from our daring 
to disturb Mr. Herbert on such a subject. 

Mrs. Irons admitted us. ‘‘ Heaven help us!” she 
oried, when she saw my companion. “It’s something 
wrong with Mr. Ralph!” 

‘‘Hush, hush!” said Ewen, ‘‘and tell us, is your 
master within ?” 





Phillis ran so eagerly to the parlour, that she nearly 


‘No, no, he isn’t,” she answered: ‘‘ he’s away at a 
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farmers’ dinner at the ‘Red Lion.’ Miss Agnes is in 
the dining-room; but, whatever it be, don’t show 
your face, Ewen M‘Callum, till Mr. Garrett goes in 


did, sir.” 

“Tt’s nothing yet,” said Ewen, soothingly. ‘I 
hoped he might have been here before us, Mrs. 
Irons.” 

“Then it’s missing, he is!” wailed the poor old 
soul; ‘‘and the Lord ha’ mercy on Miss Agnes!” 

I went to the dining-room, and, in answer to my 
knock, Agnes gave a soft ‘‘Comein!” There was a 
blazing fire in the wide grate, but otherwise the room 
was but dimly lighted by a shaded lamp, whose rays 
scarcely travelled to the pictures on the wall. Agnes 
sat in front of the fire, her slight figure almost lost in 
the roomy depths of her uncle’s great arm-chair. 
There was a basket of white work beside her. She 
rose when she saw it was a visitor; and Griff, the 
dog, stood at her feet, and wagged his tail. 

“Mr. Garrett!” she exclaimed, surprised. But, as 
Icame forward into the light, her face inexpressibly 
darkened, and she was totally silent. 

‘Sit down, my dear,” I said; “I have only a ques- 
tion to ask.” 

She stood still, and awaited it. 

‘Have you heard from your cousin Ralph during 
the day ft” 

‘“‘No,” she said, with great eyes. 

“He left home unexpectedly this morning,” I 
said, “and he has not returned. And so Mr. 
M‘Callum is anxious about him—perhaps unduly 
anxious—that is all.” 

Ewen entered softly. Till then, he had waited at 
the door. Agnes looked blankly at him, and spoke 
no word. 

‘*Mr, M‘Callum thinks your cousin had a letter 
from you this morning,” I said. ‘‘ Is he right?” 

‘‘ Yes,” she answered. 

I remembered Ruth’s recent conversation with her. 
Might it be that had given a tone to her letter which 
had worked this disaster ? 

‘My dear,” I began gently, ‘“‘ was there anything 
in that letter which could possibly cause this ?” 

She looked at me for a moment, only half compre- 
hending, and then exclaimed, ‘‘No, no, nothing at 
all. O God!.if there had been, what should I do 
now!” 

She turned to Ewen. ‘‘ What shall we do? What 
ean Ido? Where canI go?” 

The young man bowed his head. ‘‘ Whatever can 
be done, shall be done,” he said ; ‘‘ I will do it.” 

‘‘ Perhaps it is only an accidental mistake,” I re- 
marked. 

‘“‘ It may be, it may be,” exclaimed Agnes eagerly. 
‘‘Tam so glad uncle is out. He need not know yet. 
If it be nothing, he would only be so angry and dread- 
ful! And if it be anything, let us keep it till we are 
quite sure.” 

To prolong our visit was useless, and only wasted 
time. With a promise that anything we might learn 
should be instantly communicated to her, we took our 
departure. She came with us to the outer doors, and 
stood on the step till we drove off. It would have 


where, anywhere—better than the silent dining- 
room, and the waiting and the watching—the woman’s 

part in the tragedy of life! 

‘* Let us drive to the inn in the High Street,” said 

Ewen, ‘‘and ask what visitors they have. He may 

be there, intending to send to his cousin to-morrow 

morning.” 

We did so. We were shown into the tap-room to 

take a silent survey of two unconscious young men 

sitting there, smoking pipes and reading sporting 

papers. Neither of them was Ralph Herbert. When 

we left the inn, the weather had cleared, and we dis- 

missed our fly, and walked slowly down the High 

Street to the railway station, consulting as we went. 

Now the Police Station was in this High Street. Of 
course it was a very small unpretending affair, suited 

to the modest requirements of a quiet and respectable 
village. But to-night there was a vague air of excite- 

ment aboutit. The resident policemen were indulging 

in a dignified gossip with another official, and they 

suspended their chat as we came up, and looked at us 

with unusual interest. I nodded to ene of them whom 

I happened to know, and we passed on. Our intention 

was to make inquiries of the guards at the railway 

station. EZEwen had not done so when he arrived, in 
case Mr. Ralph had simply found reason to visit his 
home. Even now, we wished to make our inquiries 
as cautiously as possible, not to awaken unnecessary 
curiosity. So I went up to an intelligent-looking 
guard, and asked him if he happened to know young 
Mr. Herbert. 

‘* Young Mr. Herbert?” repeated the man. ‘‘ Yes, 
sir; he came up from London by the train to-day, 
sir.” 

‘Thank you,” I answered, ‘‘ that is what I wish to 
know. By which train did he come?” 

‘* Let us see,” pondered the guard, giving his cap a 
little jerk from his brow. ‘‘ My wife had just brought 
me my dinner, for ’twas her said, ‘Tom, there’s the 
young squire.’ So ’twas the one o’clock train, sir.” 

‘Thank you,” I replied, leaving him a little con- 
sideration for his civility, and then returned with my 
news to Ewen. It only increased the mystery, and 
not knowing where else to go, we slowly returned up 
the High Street. The little group still stood about 
the Police Station. A new idea struck me. I dis- 
engaged my arm from Ewen’s, and accosted the police- 
man, whom I knew. 

‘‘Ts anything the matter to-night, Mr. Jones?” 

‘‘ Nothing in particular, sir,” said he. 

‘‘ Because we are looking for a young friend who 
came into the village to-day; but whom we cannot 
find.” 

‘‘ Indeed, sir,” said the man civilly. But one of 
the others jogged his elbow and suggested, ‘‘ Ask the 
gentleman what’s his friend’s name, Jones.” 

In response to this, I said at once, ‘“‘Itis young 
Mr. Herbert.” 

‘Then it’s all right, sir,” answered Jones, with a 
quick side-glance at Ewen. ‘‘The young gentleman's 
safe inside.” 

‘‘ Inside the Police Station?” T exclaimed, and Ewen 
uttered a peculiar and inarticulate ejaculation. 

‘‘He gave himself up,” explained our informant; 





relieyed her to haye rushed out in the darkness—any- 


‘and between you and me, sir, I shouldn’t wonder if 
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he’sa little turned in the head. For he walked straight 
in, as jolly like as possible, and says he, ‘ Here, Mr. 
Jones, I know all about George Roper’s death in the 
Low Meadow. Just put me in your cell for to-night, 
and bring me up before the justices to-morrow, and 
I'll tell ’em all about it.’ He wouldn’t enter into no 
particulars with me, sir, so I was obligated to put him 
under arrest, knowin’ as the job was brought in a 
murder, and nobody was convicted of it;”’ with another 
side-glance at Ewen. 

‘‘This is most extraordinary,” I said. ‘Cannot 
we be permitted to see him ?” 

‘‘ Certainly, sir,” granted the civil official; ‘‘ we'd 
ha’ sent to the Great Farm for him, or to any other 
friend’s, but he wouldn’t let us. I’m glad you’ve found 





him out. It’s a dirty thing to have a prisoner like a 
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rat in a hole with the dogs arter it, and no one to take 
its part. But, begging your pardon, sir,” added the 
man, turning to Ewen and continuing the same ciyi] 
tone he had used through the interview, “if you 
won’t take it amiss, I think you’d better not see him. 
Ye see folks will remember old stories, and it might 
look like what the lawyers call collussion.” 

I saw the force of this advice, and urged it upon 
Ewen, until he reluctantly accepted it, saying that 
he would go back to the Great Farm, and tell Miss 
Herbert of her cousin's safety, and then return and 
rejoin me in the High Street. 

Leaving him to carry the painful news to poor 
Agnes, I followed the policeman to the safe-room of 
the little station. The place was sufficiently clean 
and comfortable. The cell opened at the end of a 














“We took a silent survey of two unconscious young men.” 


passage, and was lit by a small lamp placed on a 
bracket above the door. The voluntary prisoner sat 
on a bare bench beside a little fixture-table in the 
middle of the room. 

‘*Here’s a gentleman come to see you, sir,” said 
Mr. Jones, ushering me in. 

Ralph Herbert coloured, and started up. I fancy 
he thought it might be his father, for his face relaxed 
when he saw me, and he held out his hand saying, 
‘* How did you find me out, Mr. Garrett? Youshould 
not have taken the trouble to come here.” 

‘**T am here for your cousin’s sake as well as your 
own,” I answered gravely, for I thought he scarcely 
realized the horror of his position. 


‘Poor Agnes!” he said, passing his hand over his 
face, ‘‘and she does not know about it yet!” 

‘“‘She knows something,” I replied, ‘‘and she will 
know the rest in a few minutes. Ewen came down 
here and raised the alarm of your disappearance, and 
we tracked you to this place, and now he has gone to 
the Great Farm to tell her. I hope she will bear it 
well.” 

‘« Ewen will soften it as much as he can,” he an- 
swered, sadly. 

‘‘ And now,” I said, taking a seat on the bench 
beside him, ‘‘ we must make some preparations for 
to-morrow. They tell me that you profess to have 





the secret of George Roper’s murder.” 
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“<T have the secret of George Roper’s death,” he 
replied with an emphasis, raising his eyes and look- 
ing me full in the face. ‘There was no murder.” 

‘* Ewen was not the last who saw Roper alive,” he 
continued, after a moment’s pause. “I met him 
after they parted. I had come from London expressly 
to meet him, because there were some accounts be- 
tween us. I owed him a small sum, and he owed me 
a much larger one, and I wanted him to deduct my 
debt from his and pay me the surplus, which was a 
very serious affair to me just then. He was not sober. 
He paid me two or three pounds very easily, but I 
wanted a little more, which would have squared our 
accounts. Then he taunted me, and used dreadful 
language. He was always very violent when not 
sober. I told him I could not waste time and money 
in journeys from London to Mallowe, and that was 
why I wished to settle the matters between us. I 
can’t think why he was so fierce, but he flew at my 
throat like a wild animal, and I felt something prick 
me, but I caught his hands and wrenched an open 
knife from them. [held him with one hand while I 
threw it as far across the fields as I could, that he 
might not regain it. It took all my strength to keep 
him, and when I saw my own blood trickling down 
my-dress, I. turned sick and faint, and I put all my 
powers into one effort, and threw him full-length on 
the path. ‘You murderous madman!’ I said, ‘lie 
there while I fetch somebody who will stop your mis- 
chief for the future.’ I don’t know what I meant 
myself, for I never really thought of making a dis- 
turbance in my own father’s village. But I suppose 
he believed me. I looked back when I cleared the 
field. _He had not attempted to follow me. He was 
sitting at the edge of the stream, and he shouted 
after me, ‘I shan’t be here when you come back. 
You’ve taken the knife, but you’ve left the water.’ 
I took no notice of his words then, but went across 
the fields and bound up my own wound, which was 
very slight. I walked the whole way to London, for 
I wanted all my money to carry me to Paris, where I 


had a commission about a picture. I never knew of | not believe what I say. They may think I killed the 


Roper’s death until weeks afterwards, when I read an 
announcement of the discovery of his body in an old 
newspaper.” 

‘«Then you saw the accusation against Ewen, I 
suppose?” I queried. 

‘*No, I didn’t: it was not in that paper,” he said, 
eagerly. ‘I had suffered a great deal from many 
causes, and though I never dreamed that Roper’s 
death could be thought other than a suicide, yet I 
regarded myself—and I regard myself still—as his 
murderer, through the foolish threat which droye a 
frenzied, drunken man to his end. I tried to lose my 
own identity. For more than a year I suffered 
horrors I can never describe, until, through in- 
ability to work at my art, I was driven to the point 
of destitution. Then I ventured to Mallowe to try to 
recover another small debt due to me. I dared not 
attempt to present myself to any who knew me. One 
night, when I was lurking about in the darkness, I 
met you and the rector. Another winter night—and 
that was the night when I stole to my father’s back- 
door and his good old servant fed me like a beggar 
— encountered George Roper’s son. I saw his 
¥.—46, 


father’s face in his, and scarcely needed the proof of 
the name of Wilmot—for I knew all the story of 
the deserted wife in London—and I daresay you can 
guess I wrote that letter about him only lately. Then 
I struggled on again in great misery, and in the 
March following that, I met Ewen M‘Callum.” 

There he paused and drew a long breath, like one 
recounting the history of his own rescue. I knew 
how he had met Ewen, but I said nothing. 

‘*He took me home with him,” he continued, pre- 
sently, ‘‘and he heard all my story. He did not tell 
me his then; but when I grew a little better, I asked 
so many questions that it all came out. Then I 
wanted to come here and tell all I knew, but he would 
not let me.” 

**Should you have allowed him to hinder you?” I 
asked. 

‘* Perhaps not,” he answered, looking at me; ‘‘ but 
he set it before me in this way :—That the accusa- 
tion against him was only a suspicion,—that it had 
lost its sting,—that it no longer injured any one,— 
that my new story would only transfer the suspicion 
from him to me,—that it would drag my family 
through the agony from which his had just escaped. 
But still I did not like to give him his will. And then 
he begged and prayed it of me for Agnes’ sake!”” And 
the young man raised his eyes to mine, with a strange 
mist in them. ‘‘AndsoI let it be. And you know, 
when I first saw you in London, I asked you if it was 
right to let one make a great sacrifice for another. 
Perhaps you remember what you said;”- and he 
threw his arms upon the table, and dropped his head 
upon them. 

‘*Then what makes you reveal this secret at last ?” 
I inquired, as gently as I could. 

He replied without raising his head. ‘In the 
letter I got this morning, Agnes told me that Ewen’s 
sister refused to marry while the supposed crime 
rested on her brother. I could not allow that. I 
should be worse than I am if I could, and less fit than 
ever for Agnes. I came here directly. They may 


poor man. They may do what they like with me. 
But in case of anything, will you do something for 
me, sir?” he asked, looking up again; ‘will you 
write to that address, and explain things?” and he 
placed a card before me. ‘It is a young man who is 
going out to Canada, He was to take me with him. 
He has a little money, and means to farm, and I 
know enough about agriculture to be useful to him; 
for I find it is no use trying to live by my art. I 
mistook a taste for a talent. I found that out long 
ago; but then I couldn’t go back.” 

‘* Does Miss Herbert know of this plan P” I asked, 
pocketing the card. 

‘“Yes,” he said; ‘‘and we thought when I’d been 
out there a year or two, I might come home and fetch 
her. But that’s all over now!” and he sighed heavily. 

‘« Please, sir,” interrupted Mr. Jones, opening the {| 
door, ‘‘ here’s two ladies come to see you next.” 

They were Mrs. Irons and Agnes. I doubt if either 
of them eyen noticed my presence, and I withdrew 
before the first agitated embrace was over. I found 
Ewen in the entry, looking unutterably white and 
faggen. 
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‘* My boy,” I said, laying my hand on hisarm, “‘ you 
have acted most nobly towards that unfortunate man.” 

Those were the first and last words I ever breathed 
on his unselfishness. It was above the praise of men— 
meet for the approval of God. 

‘* Won't you come home and sup with us?” Tasked, 
presently. 

‘*No, thank you. Tl go to my grandfather’s,” he 
answered. ‘‘ Poor Alice will- be glad of this. I 
thought she had quite got over the trouble, until my 
last autumn holidays, when I saw she was still 
pining.” 

For his sister had kept her secret; and he did not 


| yet know what Ralph Herbert had learned, and that, 

| in his self-sacrifice, he had nearly sacrificed her. But 

| that night of dolour and darkness at the Great Farm 

jo the dawn of light and joy at the Refuge. 

| He had taken one or two steps away, when he 
turned back, and said, calmly enough— 

|  ** Don’t call Ralph ‘unfortunate.’ One life has one 
blessing and another life has another; but he has the 
best! Good-night, sir.” 

I watched him hastening down the splashy road. 
| And thus the woman’s love clings to the frail man 
| and leaves this good one alone! Is it because he 
| knows the way to Heaven without her guidance ? 





JOSEPH IN PRISON. 


THERE are many passages in the later books of the 
Bible which supplement the narratives given in the 
earlier books, and throw new light upon them. These 


supplementary scriptures have hardly attracted the | 
The truth is, they are hidden | 


attention they deserve. 
away in those obscure nooks and corners of the 
Inspired Word which we seldom visit; and if by 


happy chance we light upon them, it would take more | 
labour than we always care to expend to look up the | 


narratives they illustrate, and to compare these with 
those. Let us try to rescue one of these supplemen- 
tary scriptures from the general neglect which has 
befallen it. Itis not so striking as many others: never- 
theless, or I am much mistaken, it will give us a new 
conception of a familiar incident in the life of Joseph, 
—a conception we could not have gathered from his 
biography in the Book of Genesis. 

I. That biography, in its general outline at least, 


is more familiar to us than most of the Old Testament | 


stories ; it is enshrined among our earliest and most 
pleasant memories. We all know that Joseph was his 
father’s darling; that, moved by envy, his brethren 
sold him to the Ishmaelite merchants; that the 
Ishmaelites carried him down to Egypt, and sold him 
for a slaye to Potiphar, the captain of Pharaoh’s 
guard; and that, for refusing to lend himself to the 
lust of Potiphar’s wife, he was cast into ‘ the prison, 
a place where the king’s prisoners were bound.” Pos- 
sibly, too, we think ourselves intimate with the inci- 
dents of his prison life. We know that he gained the 
good-will of his gaoler ; that he interpreted the dreams 
of the king’s cup-bearer and the king’s baker, who 
were ‘‘ with him in ward;” and that, ‘‘at the end of 
two full years,” he was released from his dungeon 
that he might interpret the dream of Pharaoh. 


But if we have taken our whole impression of his | 


prison-life from the Book of Genesis, our impression 
cannot be either accurate or complete. For, though 
the inspired narrative tells us that Joseph was bound,* 
though it records his earnest entreaty that the cup- 
bearer, when he was released, would do his utmost to 
deliver him,} though it represents him as speaking 
with a certain bitterness of having done nothing to 
deserye that he should be thrust ‘‘into this hole,” 





* Genesis xl. 3. t Genesis xl. 14, 15. 
t Genesis xl. 15. ‘Here also have I done nothing that they should 
put me into the dungeon.” So the Authorised Version renders the 


though, therefore, it implies that Joseph was the vic- 

tim of a gross injustice, and had a keen sense of the 

injustice done to him,— it nevertheless leaves the im- 

pression on our minds that, for a prisoner, his condi- 

tion was a singularly happy one, that he enjoyed an 
altogether exceptional freedom, and rose to no small 
measure of official place and dignity. ‘‘ The Lord was 
with Joseph, and showed him mercy, and gave him 
favour in the sight of the keeper of the prison. And 
the keeper of the prison committed to Joseph’s hands 
all the prisoners that were in the prison; and whatso- 
ever they did there, he was the doer of it. The 
keeper of the prison looked not to anything that was 
under his hand; because the Lord was with him” 
| (Joseph), ‘‘and that which he did, the Lord made it 

to prosper.”* So much stress is laid on the favour 
| shown to Joseph by the governor of the state-prison, 
that we naturally conceive of his position as one of 
unusual freedom, with but little in it to quicken 
resentment or regret. 

‘* Stone walls do not a prison make, 

| Nor iron bars a cage :”’ 

_and here at least were no envious brethren to grudge 
him honour, no licentious mistress to tempt him to sin 
against God and man. If his mind were quiet and at 
peace, Joseph might very well be content with his 

| position: the virtual governor of the king’s prison had 

| mo reason, one should think, to envy the slave in 
| Potiphar’s house. 

So we should think. But, as we learn from a 

| supplementary scripture, Joseph was by no means of 

| our mind, nor were his circumstances altogether so 
| happy as we haye supposed them tobe. In Psalm cyv., 
| ver. 17—19, we read :—‘‘ He sent a man before them: 

Joseph was sold for a slaye. They tormented his feet 

with fetters ; His soul came into iron, until the time 

| when His word came; the word of the Lord cleared 
| him.” The light shed by these words shines into the 
| dark Egyptian dungeon, and enables us to see the 
| prisoner and his condition more distinctly. Honoured 
| and trusted as he was, he was nevertheless ‘‘ tormented 
| with fetters.”” He was a prisoner, although a favoured 








| phrase ; the word rendered “the dungeon” should, however, be rendered 

| **the hole:” it is “applied to a prison as a miserable hole, because often 

| dry cesspools were used as prisons.”— Keil and Delitzsch’s Commentary, 
tn loco. 

| * Genesis xxxix, 21—23, 
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prisoner, and thought more of his captivity than of 
the fayour which softened its rigours. If his fetters 


were slender and light, still they were fetters, and | 


no free man will brook the chain. In these earlier 
Israelites, moreover, there was the Arab strain of blood 
and habit; and, to this day, an Arab dreads bondage 
more than death. Accustomed to wander, a freeman, 
about the broad Syrian plains, Joseph found the 
stifling air of a dungeon hard to breathe. He was a 
young man, too; at the very age, therefore, when 
freedom is most precious, bondage most intolerable. 
No wonder, then, that his ‘‘fetters”’ were his ‘‘ tor- 
ment.” He would resent them with the full passion 
of the youth and the nomad. 

And ke was bound in misery as well as in iron; he 
sat in an inner darkness and in the shadow of death. 
“His soul came into the iron,” says the Hebrew 
Psalmist : as we should phrase it, ‘‘ the iron entered 
into his soul.” Besides all the natural passion of 
the nomad and the youth, there was the religion of 
the Hebrew to embitter his captivity. For he had 
been taught by Jacob that good would come to the 
good, and evil to the evil; that prosperity was the 
sign of the Divine favour, and adversity the ‘‘note” 
of the Divine anger. And he had tried to be good, and 
to enjoy the Divine blessing—tried very hard. Had 
he not always kept his father’s commandments, and 
followed things of good report, although his brethren 
were men of ‘ eyil report,”* and sought to lead him 
into evil ways? And what had he gained by that? 
Simply the murderous -jealousy and hatred of his 
brothers. Had he not.in the full flush of youthful 
passion resisted the allurements and entreaties of the 
beautiful Egyptian, because he would not sin against 
God? And what had he gained by that? Simply the 
stigma of having committed the very wickedness it 
was so hard not to commit, and its doom—the dungeon 
and the fetter. When the perturbed cup-bearer came 
to him with a dream, had he not used the strange 
mystic wisdom which he held to be his choicest gift for 
his neighbour’s comfort ? And what had he gained by 
that? Simply that the cup-bearer forgot him and left 
him to his fate. Were all women wicked then? and 
all men ungrateful and unjust? ‘Was there no God 
after all? or was there, instead of a faithful, gracious 
Father, pure and generous as the heayen in which He 
dwelt, only an austere and capricious despot, as fickle 
and unjust as Potiphar or Pharaoh? ‘Those early 
dreams of his, too, dreams of a happy greatness which 
had suffused his youthful brain with their splendours 
of hope—were not these from God? He had taken 
them as from God: so also had the wise venerable 
father who had talked with God face to face, and who 
was skilled in reading the omens of human fate and 
circumstance. Were they mere lies sent to betray 
him? Was there no truth, no fidelity, in heayen or 
onearth ? Had his father forgotten him as God seemed 
to have done? Did God hate him as his brothers 
hated him? Did the keeper of the prison trust him 
only because he was useful and saved him trouble ? 
Was he, so young, so ardent, with such capacities for 
wisdom and rule and enjoyment, to drag out his days 
in a dungeon, in that hole, abandoned of God and man? 








* Genesis xxxvii. 2. 








never again to breath the free air, never to taste the 
common delights; and all because he had been fool 
enough to believe in God and goodness, and to do his 
duty in scorn of consequence ? 

Thus, with some such despairing thoughts as these, 
Joseph sat, bound in misery and iron, for two full 
years, darkness and the shadow of death gathering 
round him: “they tormented him with fetters; the 
iron entered into his soul.” This, at least, is the 
conception of his prison-life suggested by the Psalmist 
—a very different conception from that we should have 
gathered from the book of Genesis, a different and a 
truer conception. Through long bitter months he 
bends sad questioning eyes on a heayen no longer 
flushed with rosy dawns of hope, but dark with the 
hues of doubt and despair. 

Yet, as we know, the road to the throne lay through 
“that hole;” and but for the hateful fetters which 
tormented him, he would never haye worn the signet 
from Pharaoh’s hand, nor the golden chain which 
Pharaoh flung round his neck. From ruling the 
state-prison, he was called to rule the state. ‘The 
word of the Lord cleared him,” and all the bright 
dreams of his youth were outdone. He learned, 
learned by happy experience, that the great Ruler of 
men is no austere capricious tyrant, but a most just 
and gracious Lord ; that father Jacob had mourned for 
him, refusing to be comforted. With his good he 
overcame the eyil that was in his brethren, turning 
their hatred to love and self-reproach. The night in 
which he sat ushered in a long and brilliant day. If 
his fetters tormented him, it was only that he might 
erow perfect through suffering; if the iron entered 
into his soul, it was only that it might make him 
strong. 

II. Now the prison-experience of Joseph was by 
no means an exceptional experience. Its value for us 
lies mainly in the fact, that it helps us to understand 
the common lot of man. For most of us, although 
we are not thrust into a dungeon, although we are 
not compelled to sit bound for years in misery and 
iron, are nevertheless familiar with the perplexities 
of thought, and with that brooding half-despairing 
melancholy the iron of which entered into his soul. 
It would seem, indeed, to be a law of the Divine 
government, that in proportion as men are great in 
capacities for service, they should have their capacities 
developed by bitter and long-sustained afflictions. 
‘‘The poets learn in suffering what they teach in 
song.” Great captains, great statesmen, great inven- 
tors, great reformers and philanthropists, haye almost, 
if not quite, invariably to cut their way to success 
through hindering thickets or forests of obstruction. 
All the earlier steps of their course are marked by 
their blood. They have to fight as for their life before 
the world will permit them to serve it. They are 
shackled by the customs of their time, the prejudices, 
the established modes of thought and action: and 
simply because they are before their age and see its 
real issues and needs with a clearer eye than their 
neighbours, they have to waste their energies for 
years against the obstacles which every man is ready 
to thrust into their path. It is long before they gather 
the momentum requisite to carry them sheer through 
the barriers which ‘‘ the millions—mostly fools” build 
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up before them. Often they can only settle to their 
real task, and take their true place in the regards of 
men when they are weary and their strength is well- 
nigh spent. Nor is it otherwise with those who would 
be sincerely or greatly good. It is almost impossible 
to recall a teacher or saint of ancient times whose 
earlier years were not familiar with sorrow and defeat, 
who was not hampered and obstructed on every side 
from the very moment in which he set himself to 
teach a new truth, or to enforce a purer morality. 
Patriarchs, prophets, psalmists, apostles were all tor- 
mented with these fetters, and felt the iron of them in 
their very souls. Nay, even in our own age, so ready 
to brag of its superior light and sweetness, we know 
very well that no man can think for himself and 
therefore think differently from his neighbours, or 
show any originality in goodness, or even so much as 
attempt to rise above the common and low levels of 
Christian faith and obedience, than he is instantly 
beset by manifold obstructions—reviled, thwarted, or 
forsaken. ‘‘ Bring out the fetters,” is the common cry 
even in the church; “clap him into prison. He is 
going too fast.” Even if there be no formal active oppo- 
sition, he has to conquer the inertia, the indifference, 
the ready suspicion of his neighbours, before they 
will let him teach them what it has cost him much to 
learn, before they will believe that earnest and devout 
study has taught him more than they know. And 
while this conflict is going on, he will often mistrust 
himself, often despair of men; sometimes he will 
even doubt the truth of truth and the goodness of 
God. Like Joseph, he may indeed carry a brave 
composed countenance, and ge about in his prison 
with wisdom and discretion, rendering what service 
its hard conditions will permit; but none the less 
his fetters torment him, their iron enters into his 
soul. 

More or less this is the experience of all good men; 
and the mystery, the apparent injustice, of it often 
tortures and afflicts them far more than the mere suf- 
fering it involves, 

How shall we explain the mystery? What comfort 
can we give them? Shall we say P—‘‘ Your lot is for 
the present very hard; but you wiil have your com- 
pensations by-and-by. The world or the church will 
listen to you, or, if they do not, God will. Your 
fetters will fall off, the dark prison-gates will roll 
open, and you will go forth to enjoy a success all the 
sweeter for the bondage in which you now mourn.” 
Shall we say that? If we have only that to say, we 
shall be miserable comforters. There may be, indeed 
there is, a certain comfort in such a hopeful prophecy. 
But the comfort does not go very deep ; for it does not 
remove the apparent injustice of the case; and till 
that be done, we only lay our hands on the hole of 
the asp, instead of plucking out its venom. The mere 
fact that Joseph was afterwards raised to the throne 
of Egypt did not justify the wrong previously done 
him, if it was a wrong. No subsequent happiness 
could bring back the two bright years of youth which 
he had lost in the darkness of the dungeon, nor even 
compensate him for them. And the good men to 
whom we take our comfortable prophecy of future 
success, might reply to us with some natural resent- 
ment: ‘‘ We are not children that we should take an 





undeserved whipping, and, because we are afterwards 
comforted with kisses and sugar-plums, pronounce 
the injustice just. Whatever success we may haye 
by-and-by, that will not restore these wasted years, 
nor explain why we are suffered to waste them and 
to sit shrouded in the darkness of defeat, and neglect, 
and misery.” 

And there would be reason in their resentment. 
For good men, men really bent on doing good and 
being good, care most of all to possess and do the good 
at which they aim. To be useful is more to them 
than to be successful in the personal sense, or to be 
happy. Their first want is to be able to think of God 
as just and true in his ways, not to have sumptuous 
fare, and gay apparel, and easy pleasant times. Be- 
fore we can give them the true comfort, we must see 
and beable to say, that the years spent in unsuccessful 
toils are not wasted years; that the defeats, and 
neglects, and sorrows which they mourn oyer are sent 
to them in justice and in love. 

Now this is the very comfort suggested by our new 
conception of Joseph’s prison-life. Rightly viewed, that 
mournful phrase, ‘‘ the iron entered into his soul,” is 
a most hopeful and animating phrase. For if, on the 
one hand, it sets forth the misery and despair of the 
captive; on the other hand, it sets forth the inward 
strength bred of that despair and misery. It is a good 
thing to have iron in the soul, although to get it there 
involves so great a pain. Iron in the soul is as re- 
quisite as iron in the blood, as indispensable to spiritual 
strength as to physical health, if by ‘‘iron” we under- 
stand, as we may, the manly hardness which can endure 
the blows of adverse circumstance, the shocks of 
change. Joseph’s two full years in that hole of a 
dungeon were by no means wasted years. The 
natural force of his character, as we can faintly dis- 
cern in the Sacred Chronicle, had been emasculated 
and warped by the unwise petting of the father who 
doated on him. As he loiters about in his coat of 
state, exempted from the toils exacted of his brethren, 
we can detect a certain strut in his gait. He is inno- 
cent and pure; but he is vain, and a little childish for 
a lad of his years. He tells tales of his brothers. He 
recounts his dreams of greatness with a simplicity—a 
quiet faith in his superiority over them, which could 
hardly fail to aggravate them. He makes no allow- 
ance for temptations, the full force of which he has 
not felt. He shows no sign of manliness, no capacity 
for sway, no competence to handle men and rule 
events. But a few years in slavery and prison make 
a surprising difference in him. All his softness, and 
vanity, and over-simplicity—all his talkativeness, and 
assumption, and incompetence are clean taken out of 
him. From the moment he leayes the prison, he 
carries himself with a discretion, a modesty, a manly 
wisdom and resolution which never fail him. He 
moves before usa born ruler of men, with forward- 
looking eyes, with a swift yet composed activity, with 
the tact of a courtier and the generosity of a prince. 
He is a Hebrew and a shepherd; he is therefore of a 
vocation and a strain most obnoxious to the Egyp- 
tians, since their great public danger was the raids of 
the wandering Arab shepherds—Abraham’s children, 
Joseph’s cousins—who frequented the Arabian border. 
He had to carry the country through seven successive 
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years of famine, during which he bought up all the small 
proprietors of the land, and converted Egypt into a 
royal patrimony. In short, he carried the state through 
the most radical revolutionary changes. And yet he, 
who a few years since was so inapt that he could not 
| conciliate the love of his own kinsmen, is well-nigh 
| adored by the alien race which had so many plausible 
reasons for hating him: throughout the long period 





of his rule we hear of no single movement of revolt, 
nor even of a single murmur against his authority. 
Not in vain has the iron entered into his soul. He 
has suffered, and is strong. 

Now there is true comfort in that; for it plucks 
the sting of injustice from the sorrows of the good. 
If we must suffer, if we must submit to many hin- 
drances, overget much opposition, see many years pass 
before we can teach the truth or do the work on 
which we have set our hearts; if, before we find our 
lives bathed in the light of the Divine favour, we 
must sit in darkness and in the shadow of death ; if, 
before we can walk in the freedom of a perfected 
obedience, we must be long bound in misery and iron : 
we shall be content if only we know that the iron is 
thrust into our souls to make us strong. We can be 
patient and hopeful when once we are assured that all 
our defeats and disappointments, our failures and 
reverses and broken illusions, are parts of the dis- 
cipline by which God is training us for the work we 
long to do, and qualifying us to enjoy the freedom we 
crave. If only our character is being moulded and 
hardened, and its capacities brought out by suffering, 
then it is not unjust of God to inflict suffering upon 
us. It is not unjust, although we have not deserved 
the suffering, nor can ever deserve it: it is most 
tender and gracious, since He who is afflicted in all our 
afflictions will be very sure not to lay upon us more 
than we are able to bear, and is thus preparing us to 
be and do all that we most desire to do and be. If 
we can become perfect only through suffering, shall 
we not thank Him for the suffering which perfects us ? 
If only as we learn to rule in the prison of deferred 





opportunities and defeated hopes, we can become fit 
to rule over the ‘‘many cities” of the heavenly king- 
dom, shall we shrink from the prison which leads to 
the throne? If the iron must enter our souls that we 
may be strong amid the flatteries and the adversities 
of fortune, shall even the fetters which torment us 
be unwelcome to us ? 

Do any say, ‘‘ Ah, but the day is long in coming: 
sometimes, so far as we can see, it never comes; the 
darkness never quite clears off, the fetters never fall. 
If some men suffer and are strong, others suffer and 
are weak. What comfort is there for these?” There 
is this comfort—that the discipline begun here is often 
completed hereafter. Our lives are so long, if we did 
but know it, and we have so much to learn, that the 
whole earthly lot of some—and these often the most 
capable and heroic souls—is a mere captivity as com- 
pared with what it will be, a mere training for a task 
beyond their present reach. Till we can see them no 
longer, they sit in darkness, bound in misery and 
iron. The rust of their fetters is never washed out of 
their souls until they reach that stream of living 
waters which men name Death. What then? If God 
has been so long in fitting them to His hand, in at- 
tempering them to His purpose, we may be very sure 
that He will not cast them away and his pains on 
them; but that He is reserving them for some lofty 
work, some high perilous enterprise, whose trials and 
perils only select souls can affront. If we see the iron 
entering into their souls, do we not also see that He is 
trying and purging them, bringing them to a more 
heavenly temper and a finer edge? How, then, can 
we doubt that He will yet use them in his great con- 
flict with evil, and give them a place of honour in it ? 
How can we doubt that the longer He delays to use 
them the more heroic is the strife to which they are 
devoted, the more glorious the honour for which they 
are reserved ? 

If the world wants iron dukes and iron men, God 
wants iron saints, and therefore He suffers the iron to 
enter their souls. 

8. Cox. 
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DESCENDED from an ancientGerman family, Madame | of the gospel. We rejoice to see that grace, which is 


de Krudener first saw the light in one of the Russian 
provinces on the Baltic, but her education was neither 


no respecter of persons, has compassion on the distress 
of a distinguished woman of the world. The conver- 


German nor Russian, but of that European stamp, | sion of this lady, which happened during the time of 


assuming a French garb, adopted by many of the 
nobility of the East, who seek to make up for the 
want of civilisation at home by travels in the West, 


the French dominion, attracts us to observe her life 
more closely from our own point of view; and its im- 


| portance is still more evident when we find that she 


and no longer clinging to their native land, or retain- led thousands of the weary and heavy laden to Christ 
ing any of its national customs, they succumb to the | during the times of misfortune, and that she obtained 


charms of a brilliant, seductive, and superficial French 
life. 

But the life of Madame de Krudener, though it 
gives us a glimpse of such frivolities, does not always 
detain us amidst them. Driven by urgent need, we 
see her at length at the feet of the Crucified One, and 
in conversation with a poor Moravian artisan. We 
see how, in communion with simple Christians, she 
learns to appear in the character of a prophetess 
before the great ones of the earth, in all the simplicity 





great influence over the Emperor Alexander. The 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz—although from 
ignorance of the facts he denied that she had any 
influence upon his sister, Queen Louisa — said of 
her:—‘‘As for the Emperor Alexander, she had 
attained such power over him, that the Holy Alliance, 
which he projected and carried out, must be regarded 
as the work of this woman.” And E. M. Arndt, when 
eighty years of age, complained of her power, which, 
opposed to the more vigorous influence of Stein, ap- 
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peared to him to be prejudicial to Germany, and only 
of advantage to France. He wrote :—‘‘I went for a 
few weeks to my friend Schenkendorf, who was living 
at Carlsruhe and Baden, as a sort of retainer of 
Stein’s. I saw at Carlsruhe, but chiefly at Baden 
and Heidelberg, the Fieldmarshaless of the Alexan- 
drian ladies. Who was this Fieldmarshaless who gave 
the word of command to all the rest? She was 
formerly the most beautiful and celebrated nightin- 
gale of the diplomatic salons, Madame de Krudener, 
who in her youth passed through all the sweets and 
dangers of salon life, and now as a penitent—as which 
she proclaims herself to evyerybody—she considers 
herself called upon to conyert herself and all the 
world. Although her beauty was on the wane, her 
eye was still powerful, and she has the fine, elegant, 
and graceful figure of the women of Poland and 
Courland.” 

To this woman and to Jung Stilling, and to the 
prophecies with which they appeared before Alexander, 
Arndt ascribes his forbearance towards the French, 
and injustice to the Germans. At the time when she 
began to play her part in the world’s history, and 
especially in.that of Germany, Madame de Krudener 
was fifty years of age. We must not, however, ignore 
the history of her previous life, nor how she came to 
adopt it as her vocation to endeavour to convert people 
of all ranks, from the highest to the lowest. 

Barbara Julie von Wiekinghoff was born in Noyem- 
ber, 1764, at Riga, in Courland. Her father, who 
belonged to an ancient family, had revived the sinking 
fortunes of his house by the riches acquired in indus- 
trial pursuits, and was Russian privy councillor and 
senator. Her mother, the daughter of Marshal 
Munich, united to the industry of a housewife the 
tastes of a woman of the world. Barbara Julie was 
the second daughter; the eldest was deaf and dumb; 
and they had three brothers, one of whom died early. 
She grew up amidst the abundance of her father’s 
house, without any special care being bestowed on her 
education. Perhaps the best influences of her child- 
hood were derived from those impressions of nature 
which she received from living in the country, and 
near the sea. At the age of thirteen that wandering 
life began for her, which is so critical in its influence 
upon character. In the summer of 1777, she visited 
Spa, then the rendezvous of European aristocracy, 
with her parents. There the chief interest she excited 
was as an heiress. <A residence in Paris during the 
following winter afforded her all the charms of social 
life, in which vice concealed itself under attractive 
disguises; but the enly instruction she received was 
indancing. In 1778 the family went to England, to 
pay visits at the country seats of their acquaintances. 
The French governess spoke her language well, had 
good manners, and was expert in various useless 
feminine accomplishments, but could confer no greater 
benefits upon her pupil. But this did not prevent the 
latter from exciting universal admiration when she re- 
turned to Riga. At sixteen her parents betrothed her 
to a man whom she did not like. In the anguish of 
her heart, for the first time she prayed to God. She 
fell ill, but her recovery was hastened by the news 
that the gentleman had renounced the engagement. 
At eighteen she became the bride of Baron Burchard 








Alexis Constantine yon Krudener. Ile was twenty 
years older than the bride. He had had the good 
fortune, among other studies at Leipzig, to hear 
Gellert’s lectures on Morality. Gellert interested 
himself in him, and he was so industrious that among 
his fellow students he obtained the nickname of the 
‘*scholar.” After leaving the university he was 
attaché to the Russian embassy at Madrid. At Paris 
he made the acquaintance of J. J. Rousseau, and, after 
a few months’ residence at Warsaw, he was entrusted 
by the Empress Catherine II. with the office of Minister 
of Courland, which was an important one, as she was 
endeavouring to incorporate this duchy with Russia. 
Krudener had already been twice married, and twice 
divorced. He had a son of nine years of age, who 
stood in need of a mother, but the girl of eighteen 
whom he now married was not disposed for anything 
but worldly amusements. She expected from her 
husband, as she herself expressed it, all that could 
entertain her mind and gratify her vanity, even if he 
could not satisfy her heart. He seriously thought of 
trying to supply the deficiencies of her education, but 
it gratified her vanity more to dance, and to be seen at 
the theatre and in society. In 1784 the young wife 
bore a son, to whom the Grand Duke Paul, afterwards 
Emperor, stood godfather. In the following year 
Krudener was appointed ambassador at Venice. His 
wife delighted in the luxurious idle life in the won- 
derful city of the sea. One great occupation was 
furnished by the theatre which the ambassador esta- 
blished in his own house, and in which other dis- 
tinguished persons took part. Madame de Krudener 
received many attentions, but at first she did not heed 
them. She was truly attached to her husband, showed 
him all manner of little attentions, and when he read 
to her in the evenings she forgot the book in the 
reader, 

In the spring they went to a charming estate in the 
country. One sultry day the Baron was out, and the 
lady was impatient of her solitude. A violent thunder- 
storm came on, and she became intensely anxious 
about her husband. Night came on, and, as he did 
not return, she could not rest. At midnight she sent 
her attendants to bed, became more and more alarmed, 
fancied she heard cries for help, and rushed out into 
the darkness to seek her husband. He soon arrived, 
and endeayoured to calm her, but reproached her with 
her terror, saying, ‘‘You should haye gone to bed— 
you will kill yourself with this excitability.” The 
words were kindly meant, but they sent a dagger into 
her heart. “Ah!” she thought, ‘‘in my place he 
would have gone to bed and to sleep.” 

Tosoweak and perverse a thing as thenatural human 
heart, untouched by grace, the idea of ‘‘ not being 
understood” was an excuse for future unfaithfulness. 
A passion that a young man attached to the embassy, 
Alexander von Stakieff, had conceived for her did not 
prove a snare to her because he voluntarily banished 
himself from her presence. After a residence of a 
year and a half at Venice, Krudener was appointed 
ambassador at Copenhagen, where, after a tour in 
Italy, he arrived in 1786. In the north, as well as in 
the south, the theatre was the favourite diversion at the 
embassy. Von Stakieff again met with Madame de 
Krudener here, and fled from her again, as he felt that 
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his old passion for her revived with fresh force. He 
wrote to Krudener: “I honour her for her affection 
for you. From the moment that you became less dear 
to her, she would be only an ordinary woman to me, 
and I should love her no more.” ‘Krudener handed 
the letter to his wife, who was before in total igno- 
rance of the attachment .of the fugitive; and her 
unconscious success induced ‘her ‘to enter upon the 
slippery paths of endeavouring ‘to please. Then she 
was ‘* not understoed.” 

Mental agitation occasioneil an ‘illness, ani, a con- 
finement occurring soon after, she nearly ‘lost ‘her life. 
She was ordered to ‘the south of France, and left 
Copenhagen in May, 1789,:and went first to Paris. 
Here she found the need 6f:more mental culture; she 
read the best works that French literature afforded, 
and sought the society of men of ‘taste and science. 
She lived in the same house:with Bernardin de St. 
Pierre, the author of ‘“Pauland Virginia,” and enjoyed 
the charms.of nature in his company; and, while she! 
boasted of her taste for simple pleasures, she con-. 
tracted a debt, toa celebrated modiste, of 20,000 francs. 

In December she left Paris, with her children, a 
governess, and an old professor of medicine; and, 
after visiting Avignon, they settled down at Mont- 
pellier. She mext became the leader of fashion at 
Baréges. She sometimes sat at the gaming-table, 
and once electrified the guests by her reading of 
‘** Paul and Virgimia”’ in the open air. On returning 


home they expressetl regret at being no longer able to | 


enjoy the summer night, and she planned a night- 
excursion whigh reminds one of the exuberant spirits 
of a party of:students. On returning to Montpellier, 
she formed a :fatal acquaintance with the Count de 
Fregeville—a young, handsome, and fascinating offi- 
cer. Arrangements had ‘been made for returning to 
Copenhagen, but a thousand hindrances occurred, and 
she remained the winter. The Count declared his love. 
She showed him the door; he threatened to kill him- 
self; and, just as ina bad French novel, a sinful re- 
lation ensued. And when the governess, Mademoiselle 
Piozet, who ‘had kept Madame de Krudener within 
bounds, was married to a M. Armand, she was en- 
tirely without protection. She resolved to go home, 
but informed ‘the Count of her intention, and ‘he 
persuaded her that she could not travel without an 
escort. She hail not the will to resist, and he accom- 
panied her on‘the journey. She had given a false 
representation of the relation between them to her 
husband ; but the nearer she got to him, the more 
loudly conscience began to accuse her. 

At length they met, and the wife confessed that the 
sanctity of the marriage tie had been violated. The 
husband received the announcement ‘with dignified 
grief. Madame de Krudener prayed for a:separation ; 
but her husband would not agree to it, and allowed 
her to go to Riga to her mother. The Count:accom- 
panied her to Berlin, and then rushed into‘the‘tumult 
of war. The sin had made three mortals miserable, 
and brought about nothing but separation. 

With her mother the daughter found as much peace 
as can be found by a soul not yet sensible of its guilt. 
She nursed her father on his death-bed, and wrote 
freque; ty to Madame Armand, and a desire for the 
peace of God may plainly be traced in her letters. 











She wrote: ‘‘God has supported me, religion has 
tempered my bitter grief, and I am more disposed for 
solitude and seclusion from the world.” 

At Riga she saw Alexander von Stakieff again. He 
learnt what had occurred, and, as he had before said, 
all his interest in her vanished. On perceiving this, 
she began to feel the pangs of remorse. But more 
than ten years went by before she came as a poor 
sinner to the feet of the Saviour. 

We will not enter into many details of this painful 
time. She met her husband at St. Petersburg. He 
received her with forgiving kindness, and she was not 
wanting in humility. At Berlin, whither she had gone 
on account of her health in 1792, she met Madame 
Armand, her best friend; but, not being able to 
withstand being drawn into society, she retired to 
Teipzig. In 1794, we find her again at Riga, and in 
1796 travelling in Germany and in Switzerland. At 
(Lausanne she shone in the society of the French 
emigrants. 

We pass rapidly over the next few years, passed in 
Switzerland and Germany, until, in 1800, we find her 
with ‘her husbantl;in Berlin,—where he was ambassa- 
dor,—with ‘the ‘best intentions of living quietly, but 
again drawn ‘into ‘the vortex of society, and striving 
to outshineothers. But her want of peace within is 
indicated ‘by such sayings as this:—‘‘ People who 
would be inconsolable if they had brought any real 
misfortune upon us, think it allowable to inflict all 
sorts of little annoyances which at last make a moun- 


‘tain more difficult to climb than any real sorrow.” 


Vanity under a garb of religion is plainly shown 
by her ascribing all the honours which are accorded 
to her husband to ‘her return to him, and she con- 
sidered herself his guardian angel. She says: ‘I 
think that God has blessed my husband on account of 
our re-union. There is no fayour or success which 
has not been granted him. Why should I not believe 
that such fayour is accorded to a pious heart which 
prays heayen in simplicity and confidence to assist 
him in striving !to-attain a higher happiness?” 

It would have ‘been very different if this had been 
the result of sincere Christian zeal, but very much 
was wanting ‘to make it so. In the summer of 1801, 
Madame de Krudener went to Téplitz. Her stay 
there did her so much good mentally and physically, 
that she thought with terror of returning to Berlin, 
and informed her husband that she wished to travel 
in Switzerland, but set off without waiting for his 
answer. At Geneva she received his letter, and 
found that he highly disapproved of the journey. ‘I 
confess,” he wrote, ‘‘that I had not feared another 
separation. You cannot conceal from yourself how 
prejudicial it is to the happiness and interests of our 
children, and I tell you with the plainness that our 
friendship demands, that duty has assigned you a 
place in the bosom of your family. You appear to 
think your,absence a source of economy, as if keeping 
up two establishments instead of one could possibly be 
economical.” 

At Coppet she met with Madame de Staél, and at 
Paris formed an intimate acquaintance with Chateau- 
briand, who sent her a copy of his ‘‘ Génie du Christi- 
anisme”’ two days before it was published, an honour 
of which she was in the highest degree sensible. 
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‘I am the happiest of men,’ was the answer,” 


‘My friend, are you happy?’ 


"She said to him, 
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These literary acquaintances stimulated her to carry 
out some literary projects she had herself formed. 
But in the midst of these occupations, she received 
the news of the sudden death of her husband of 
apoplexy, in June, 1802. Here was a fearful 
chastisement for her neglect of her duties, in order 
that she might roam about the world at her pleasure. 
She had been touched by his wishing for her presence, 
she had wished to return to. him and make his life as 
happy as she could, but she had postponed the duty 
so long that death relieved her from it. 

She bitterly reproached herself, but was soon again 
engrossed in frivolity. The more loudly God called to 
her, the more entirely she appeared to close her ears, 
until at length mercy took her by storm. After a two 
months’ mourning, she went to Geneva, and thence to 
Lyons, where she was delighted with the attention 
she received. Her life at this period is mirrored in her 
correspondence with Dr. Gay, her Parisian physician. 
There were no bounds to the praises she bestowed on 
this man, but then she hoped for a return. Although 
luxuriating in vain delights at Lyons, she longed to 
be at Paris. She wished to give the last touches to 
her romance “ Valérie,” that it might be published 
there, but she wished to be summoned, expected, and 
longed for, and set to work to bring it about. The 
heroine of a novel she had written, ‘‘ La Cabane des 
Lataniers,” was called Sidonie, under which name she 
described herself. Dr. Gay was to write an ode to 
Sidonie, in which he was to say, ‘‘ Why dwellest thou 
in the provinces? Why does thy seclusion deprive 
us of thy graces, and thy mind? Do not thy con- 
quests summon thee to Paris? There alone art thou 
admired as thou deservest.” This was to appear 
in the Parisian papers. The complacent doctor ful- 
filled the task to Madame de Krudener’s entire satis- 
faction, and she complied with her own invitation 
without delay. Her novel appeared in December, 
1803. She had taken every possible means to attract 
attention to it. Devoted friends, journalists, authors, 
adverse critics, all occupied themselves with it, and 
still more with the authoress. She drove from 
modiste to modiste asking for bonnets, feathers, 
scarfs, ribbons, and wreaths @ la Valérie, and when 
the serving maidens declared themselves ignorant of 
the new fashion, she asked them if they had not heard 
of the novel ‘‘ Valérie.” She had the satisfaction for 
a short time of being the talk of the day, and could 
repose on her laurels, while she excused her conduct 


| by saying, ‘‘ Nothing can be done at Paris without 


charlatanism.” At length she became weary of this 
folly, and in the spring of 1804, she returned to her 
mother at Riga. It must be confessed that vanity 
and self-seeking could scarcely be carried further, and 
we fully agree with her biographer in the following 
remarks: ‘‘ We have hitherto seen Madame de Kru- 
dener entirely engrossed with self-love and the culti- 
vation ¢f her charms, seeking nothing but herself, 
and therefore ever widening her distance from God. 
If she turns to Him for a moment, it is only from 
weariness and disgust, not from love to Him, or re- 
pentance. She has no idea of self-denial, of bearing 
her cross, of following Jesus. Instead of denying 
herself, she made self her only object, and instead of 
bearing the cross, she wished to be rid of every 





burden. She sometimes tries to raise her thoughts to 
God, but rather from pride than humility. If she 
makes the experiment of exchanging frivolous amuse- 
ments for spiritual joys, it as only because, degraded 
in her own eyes, she thinks by this course to attain to 
a higher happiness and dignity. In a word, literary 
success, the tumult of passion, her religious flights, 
were nothing but varying forms of the same worship 
to which she devoted all her powers, and in which she 
herself was temple, worshipper, and idol.” 

‘Tf sin abounded, grace did much more abound.” 
This was to be the experience of Madame de Krudener. 
One day she arose as usual, weary and melancholy, 
and filled with indolent repentance for the past. As 
she was watching from her window the autumn clouds 
floating slowly over the plain, a nobleman passed by, 
one who among the crowds of her admirers had been 
a special object of her coquetry. He greeted her, then 
tottered and fell down in a fit of apoplexy before her 
eyes, and was taken up dead. It was a terrible shock 
toher. Her thirst for adulation appeared to her as 
the greatest folly, as the greatest provocation to God, to 
whom alone worship belongs. She was seized with such 
a terror of death that in the morning she said, ‘‘ Would 
God it were evening!” and in the evening, ‘‘ Would God 
it were morning!” and she dared not cross the thresh- 
old of the house. To this state succceded a death-like 
apathy. About this time a shoemaker waited upon 
her in compliance with her orders. She allowed him 
to take the measure without looking at him, but on 
his asking some question, she took her hand from 
before her eyes. His cheerful countenance seemed 
like a reproach to her depression; she answered him 
shortly, and relapsed into melancholy, but before long 
she said to him, ‘‘ My friend, are you happy?” ‘TI 
am the happiest of men,” was the answer. She said 
nothing, but the tone of his voice and his beaming 
look haunted her so that she could nct sleep. 

She said to herself, “‘ He is happy, the happiest of 
men, and I am the most miserable of mortals.” She 
could not rest till she had sought him out. He wasa 
Moravian, and with the simplicity which is character- 
istic of the sect, he preached Christ to her, the crucified 
and risen one, not in the words that man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but with the demonstration of the Spirit and 
of power. She felt that she was loved, and in place of 
the avenging God before whom she trembled, she saw 
Him who died for sinners. With all the fervour of a 
forgiven sinner, she loved Him who first loved her. 
After first tasting of the peace of God among the 
Moravians, she constantly associated with these simple 
Christians, and found amongst them what she could 
not find amidst the most brilliant circles of the world. 
She wrote to her friend: ‘‘O my dear Armand, pray, 
pray like a child if you are not yetin this blessed state, 
pray and entreat for this mercy which God grants us 
for the sake of his dear Son’s love. It will sustain 
you, and.make you feel that man can be happy neither 
in this world nor in the next, without the faith that 
salvation is only to be had through Him. Religious 
truth is most simple and sublime, but human pride 
prefers to rely upon its own pride to humbling itself, 
and how can man comprehendeverything? ‘ Ask, and 
it shall be given you,’ says the Saviour, ‘seek, and ye 
shall find.’ Pray, with an honest heart, and everything 
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will become clear to you. Penetrated with these great 
truths, my heart has gone out towards you, and I have 
asked that this peace of the soul, this glorious heritage 
may be yours. My dear 4rmand, you have not sinned 
as I haye; I have suffered shipwreck on a thousand 


| shoals, but we all have need of the mercy of God.” 


‘* En peu d’heures Dieu labeure,” is a French pro- 
verb. Madame de Krudener had experienced a great 
change, all her powers had received a fresh stimulus. 
All the warmth and ardour of her nature, for a time 
extinguished by melancholy, returned to her sanctified 
by religion. In her mother’s salons, instead of seeking 
to gratify her own vanity, she acknowledged her Lord, 
avoided worldly society, and often visited the Mora- 
vians. A great part of her time was devoted to reading 
the Bible, and much of the rest to correspondence, in 
which she proclaimed her Saviour with the praise and 
gratitude of a pardoned sinner. And this peace in her 
soul was accompanied by Christian conduct. She 
introduced method into the arrangement of her time, 
her money, and her estate. As her health was not 
good, in the summer of 1806 she was ordered to Wies~ 
baden. On her return she met Queen Louisa at 
Kénigsberg. Both had been led to the Saviour, but 
by very different paths. The Queen, who had been 
brought to a sense of a sinful nature without having 
fallen into any special sins, and Madame de Krudener, 
who had gone through so much sad experience of sin, 
now found each other acknowledging the same blessed 
name, and practising the same charity at the bed-sides 
of the soldiers in the hospitals. The intimacy which 
was formed at this time was a lasting one. Madame 
de Krudener went from Kénigsberg to Dresden, visited 
the Morayians at Kleinwelke, Herrnhut, and Berthels- 
dorf, and then went to the south of Germany in order 
to make the acquaintance of Jung Stilling. 

She arrived with her daughter and step-daughter at 
Carlsruhe. There she found Stilling, and enjoyed in 
his family the peace of a Christian household. While 
the venerable man was initiating her into the relations 
between the spirit world and the inhabitants of earth, 
she could not entirely withdraw from the society of the 
court. She visited the sick and poor, and the palaces 
of the great. Among these were the Margravine of 
Baden, mother of the Empress of Russia, her daughters, 
the Queens of Bavaria and Sweden, the Grand Duchess 
of Hesse, and the Duchess of Brunswick, and she often 
saw Queen Hortense, the wife of Louis Bonaparte. 
When at length for the sake of quiet she retired into 
Wiirtemburg, she was placed under the surveillance of 
the police, on account of her intercourse with the 
Morayians and other Christian friends; her letters were 
intercepted, and she returned to Carlsruhe. 

The pastor Baumeister at Berthelsdorf had said to 
her, when he heard of her intention of visiting Stil- 
ling, ‘‘ Tell Stilling from me, that I beg that he will 
not invoke you as a saint.” If in her intercourse 
with Stilling she was preserved from imagining herself 
to haye a special vocation in the kingdom of God, she 
was soon led to think so by another acquaintance. 
There was at that time a pastor at St. Marien (aux 
Mines), Frederic Fontaine, who belonged to a Prussian 
Huguenot family. He was already well known for 
his Christian zeal, his deyotion to the poor, and the 
special answers he had received to prayer, when he 





formed an acquaintance with Mary Kummer, an 
ecstatic peasant, who, when in her ecstacies, prophe- 
sied and prayed in language far above her cducation, 
She had foretold the visit of Madame de Krudener, and 
when she arrived the pastor greeted her with the 
words, ‘‘ Art thou she that should come, or do we look 
for another?” And the prophetess foretold a high 
vocation for her, in which she was to be supported by 
Fontaine. Her long adhesion to this self-interested 
prophetess, and to Fontaine, whose interested motives 
were also pretty evident, must be ascribed to the enthu- 
siastic nature of Madame de Krudener; but it seems 
like a relapse into the old paths, only under a guise of 
spirituality. She allowed the prophecies of Mary 
Kummer to decide whether she should remain in a 
place or go away, and she was once induced by her to 
buy an estate in Bonigheim in Wiirtemburg, and to 
found a Christian colony there. In the beginning of 
1809 she went there with Mary Kummer. Crowds of 


Se 





|| 


people flocked to them, until King Frederic, annoyed |, 
by the prophesying, had the house surrounded with | 


gendarmes, and Kummer sent to prison. Madame de 


Krudener was then compelled to leaye Wiirtemburg, 


and returned to Baden, where she was cordially 


received by the Grand Duchess Stephanie. 


Aristo- | 


cratic society was entertained by her conversation |, 


and narrations. They were interesting and piquant, 


although they surpassed the standard of piety which 1 


was tolerated in the world ; and when, while wander- 


ing in the evenings among the ruins of the Schloss, the 


lady related stories of visions and spiritual appear- 
ances, the hearers were seized with a not unpleasant 
awe. When Mary Kummer was released from prison 
she also came to Baden, and her prophetic spirit was 
not silenced. The life of Madame de Krudener was 


divided between outward difficulties and spiritual | 
delights; but she found a powerful antidote to the | 


difficulties of life in the tranquillity which she found 
in the writings of St. Theresa, Fénélon, and Madame 
Guion. 
self-denying love. 
burn to ashes all that is impure, personal, and selfish 
in our hearts. 


After their example she cultivated pure, | 
‘*This love,” she wrote, ‘‘ must | 


It is opposed to all self-seeking, and | 


considers it as robbing God. It wishes to receive | 


everything from God, in order to give all to Him 
again. It renders us capable of the most heroic sacri- 
fices, and effects in us a devotion to our brethren 
like -that of Jesus Christ..... Our Judge is still 
crucified in his members. His instruments are de- 
spised and persecuted—they are mocked by every one, 
and not even acknowledged by many true Christians. 
They are a small remnant, who seek nothing for 
themselves, but they are very dear to their Divine 
Shepherd. The divine love with which they are filled 
causes them to be accused of fanaticism, but it is a 
proof of their greatness and noble origin.” 

Among the sufferings which she had to endure in 
consequence of this devotion to her Saviour, was 
estrangement from her mother. She no longer wrote 
to her daughter, who often pictured her brooding in 
solitude over her ingratitude. She resolved to go to 
her, and in August, 1810, arrived at Riga. It deeply 
grieved her to find her mother still engrossed in 
worldly amusements, and she and her friends the 
Morayians prayed all the more earnestly for her soul. 
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GOD’S REDEMPTION AND MAN’S PRIESTHOOD. 





In January she died of apoplexy, after many times 


exclaiming, ‘‘Jesus, dear Jesus.” In November, 
1811, summoned by Mary Kummer, Madame de Kru- 
dener returned to Baden. On her way she promul- 
gated the doctrine of pure love at Kénigsberg, Breslau, 
and Dresden. She found Fontaine settled as pastor in 
the neighbourhood of Carlsruhe, and again gave her- 
self up to his influence. In consequence of the invita- 
tion of numerous friends she went to Switzerland, and 
thence, in 1812, to Strasburg, to visit her son, who 
was Secretary of the Embassy. There she found, as 
prefect, the Count de Lezay-Marnezia, with whom 
and his lady she enjoyed refreshing intercourse. They 
had been acquainted at Montpellier and Baréges, and 
the Count was not a little astonished at the change 
which had taken place in Madame de Krudener, and 
she had no more ardent wish than to lead him to 
Christ. 

A visit they paid to Oberlin at Steinthal made a 
salutary impression upon the Count, and a few weeks 
later Madame de Krudener was able to write :—‘‘ We 
have had the happiness of seeing the Count praying in 
the midst of us, on his knees before the Saviour of the 
world. You may imagine what a sensation this has 
produced. He is pre-eminent in rank, in importance, 
in character, and in yirtues, and this distinguished 
man is now thoroughly humbled, and as teachable as 
achild. He is now truly great; he is a Christian, a 
worshipper of the true God, and of Jesus Christ, the 
crucified. O, adore Him, adore Him!” 

Next she went to Geneva, to visit Madame Armand 
—a journey which had great influence upon her future 
life. 

It is well known that the doctrines of rationalism 
had taken firm hold in the city of Calvin. Even a 
society of the Moravians which had long existed there 
now only numbered five members. Since 1810, these, 
with other friends of the Bible, had been in the habit 
of assembling for prayer. Out of this, at the instiga- 
tion of M. Bost, arose a meeting for reading the 
Scriptures, which was attended by some young 
students of theology, among whom was a young man 
named Empaytaz. In the year 1810 he had been 
greatly affected by the death of his father, and 
through the teaching of one of the Morayian brethren 
he had attained to faith and peace. The meetings of 
the ‘‘ friends” were discontinued in consequence of 
the opposition of the ecclesiastical authorities, but 
the society of the brethren increased, and Empay- 
taz and a friend of his, Guers, who were attached to 
them, endeavoured to adyance the kingdom of God 


by teaching in a Sunday-school. In consequence of 
this the ‘‘ Venerable Company” (the ecclesiastical 
authorities) informed the father of Guers that if his 
son continued to associate with the brethren he could 
not be admitted to orders. 

Just at this juncture Madame de Krudener arrived at 
Geneva. Shestayed with Madame Armand, who already 
kept up an intercourse with the brethren and took part 
in their religious re-unions. Empaytaz, who was 
assailed on all sides by advice not to ruin his eccle- 
siastical prospects by connecting himself with the 
brethren, was encouraged by Madame de Krudener to 
endeavour to assemble the people of God in Geneva. 
In September, 1813, they together openly established a 
meeting. In October Madame de Krudener was obliged 
to return to Carlsruhe, but she wrote letters to him 
and to the congregation full of ardent Christian elo- 
quence. 

‘QO, dear friends,” she wrote, “the storm is ap- 
proaching, the earth trembles under our feet, nation 
is rising against nation, and the chastisements of a 
just God are proclaimed in characters of blood. "Woe 
to us if we do not read them aright. Woe to us if 
our conyersion is not complete. O, my best beloved 
friends, I invite you to come to the cross. The voice 
to which you have not disdained to listen, the voice 
of a poor sinner whose hopes are based upon these 
words of life, ‘Thy sins are forgiven thee,’ adjures 
you to unite in prayer with her that Christ will grant 
us that we may live to Him alone. She adjures you 
to keep up the meetings faithfully; not to listen to 
human reasonings; to pray daily to a merciful God 
that the number of souls saved may be daily increased. 
She entreats you to remember the wretched, the 
dying, the widows and orphans. She adjures you 
to pray, to pray without ceasing, to implore that 
sinners may be converted, to pray that God will guide 
those youths who are preparing themselves for the 
ecclesiastical office, that they may become champions 
of the truth of the Gospel, to pray Him to enlighten 
those who are in error, to strengthen the weak, to 
bless the young missionary whom God in his good- 
ness has sent to us. And now I entreat you to 
pray for me, the most unworthy scrvant of the 
Lord, and who prays you in tears and upon her knees 
to remain faithful to Christ, and to pray that I may 
practise the virtues which I preach, which indeed I 
am not worthy to preach, but God, my Saviour, is my 
witness that I long to possess them, and to glorify 
Christ the crucified. I embrace you and throw myself 








with you on the holy bosom of Jesus.” 


( To be continued.) 





GOD’S REDEMPTION AND MAN’S PRIESTHOOD. 


THERE is ‘‘ one Mediator between God and man” who | priestly hand to pass God’s mercy to something else 


wins us heayenly blessings; but there is a multitude | that needs it. 


Alike in the realms of providence and 


of mediators that none can number engaged in their | grace, He is ever employing man as a mediator of 


diffusion. 


While we seek to monopolize, God seeks to | his varied bounty. 


When He would, for instance, 


distribute the blessedness of giving. “He passes all his | bless a little babe, He makes a mother’s heart the 
bounty through as many hands as possible, making all | medium of his tender charity and care. When He 
things fellow-workers and fellow-givers with himself. | would bless a nation, He gives its rulers strength, and 


Every creature that He has made has, in some sort, a | wisdom, and zeal, and they mediate these blessings to 
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the multitude. When He sought to awake in men 
nobler conceptions of duty, and a deeper sense of guilt, 
He gave Moses a great standard of duty, and Moses 
gave it to mankind. When he sought to teach men 
the tenderness and minuteness of his care, He gave 
David a little insight into his gentleness, and David 
sang it to the listening ages. 

He made the prophets mediators of light upon the 
future, and through them gave glimpses to mankind 
of the ‘‘serene results” to which all things are being 
guided. Through apostles we gain understanding of 
all our high relationships. The Church is a mediator, 
dispensing Gospel light unto the world. And every 
saint is gifted with great hopes, great joys, great 
peace, not to consume them on himself, but to disperse 
them abroad. So that every disciple has in this great 
sense a mediatorial calling. ‘Jesus only” is the 
Great Mediator who carries the world’s guilt to God. 
ut every redeemed soul is a lesser mediator carrying 
God’s gifts to the world. 

The child who has learned to love the Saviour; the 
aged saint who is meet for his presence; the strong 
who have gone along the narrow way from strength to 
strength; the weak often falling but still forgiven ; 
the missionary of apostolic zeal; the lowly teacher of 
a Sabbath class—are all partakers of this high calling. 
They are ‘‘in the world as Christ was in it.” So far 
at least as to share one part of his calling, and be 
mediators of the gifts of God. 

No Christian can be found who has not been blessed 
by such mediation. Perhaps no one can be easily 
found who could haye been blessed without it. It 
seems as if we all needed, at first at least, some 
disciple to bring near God’s gifts, and reveal the light 
of truth. Even those who, like Enoch, have learned 
to walk with God, to address Him eye to eye, and to 
take gifts directly from his hands, once were glad of 
some human hand to help them, and some human 
mind to enlighten them. So that perhaps the world’s 
need of such mediation is as wide as God’s employ- 
ment of it. 

Thus, wherever we look, we see God using human 
mediation. The history of nature and grace alike are 
full of it. Next to the mediation of Christ, the media- 
tion of the Church of Christ is the grandest fact of 
Scripture and of history. Though it has been rarely 
treated, few themes are more worthy of the regard of a 
deyout philosophy, for this subject is co-extensive 
with God’s employment of all human agency. God’s 
special inspiration of the sacred writers ; his ordinary 
inspiration of the Church; his employment of all 
Christian labour ‘at home, of all evangelistic effort 
abroad ; his use of the words, the writings, the lives 
of men to bless their fellow-men; his institution of 
church and family fellowship; the whole question of 
human priesthood, all belong to this great subject of 
the mediation of man. 

As it embraces so many themes of high interest and 
practical importance, I make no apology for intro- 
ducing this subject to my readers. And as from its 
very extent and grandeur it is somewhat difficult of 
treatment, I make no apology for treating it as it is 
beautifully illustrated in a Gospel incident which first 
suggested it to my own mind. 

On both the occasions on which the Saviour fed a 


multitude miraculously He is recorded to have used 
the mediation of the disciples in distributing the 
bread. In most of his miracles He dealt per- 
sonally with each soul that He blessed. When 
He healed many at once, for instance, ‘“ He laid 
his hands on every one of them.” But when He 
fed the people who followed Him, ‘‘ He gave the 
bread to the disciples, and the disciples to the multi- 
tude.” Produced by divine, the bread is passed 
through human hands. Both times this order is fol- 
lowed ; and it makes so deep an impression on the 
disciples themselves, that all the four Evangelists 
record it. Here, then, on a little scale, we have a 
perfect illustration of the whole ministry of the Church 
of Christ. Just as a dewdrop carries on its tiny bosom 
a perfect image of the sky spangled with stars above 
it, so the lowly work of the disciples here reflects, 
with perfect clearness, the whole mediatorial activities 
of man since earth was made. The whole doctrine of 
the matter is given in the simple words, ‘‘Christ gives 
to the disciples, and the disciples to the multitude.” 
And the whole philosophy of the matter is brought 
within our reach by the simple homeliness of the inci- 
dent. If we can understand the reason why the 
Saviour employs the disciples in this case, and the 
results accruing from their intervention, we shall 
understand at once the reasons and the results of the 
mediation of the disciples in diffusing the still grander 
gifts of life divine. Let us, then, try to discover these 
reasons. 

Among very many advantages that will suggest 
themselves as secured by the employment of the dis- 
ciples here, there are three, I think, which must 
suggest themselves to every thoughtful mind :— 

First, The mediation of the disciples evidently assists 
the multitude to receive Christ’s gifts; 

Secondly, The mediation of the disciples assists 
themselves to catch Christ’s spirit; and 

Thirdly, The mediation of the disciples tends to link 
Christ and the disciples and the multitude together in 
friendly fellowship. 

Let us look at each of these advantages, and inquire 
how far it is realised, on a grander scale, by the em- 
ployment of human mediation in the sphere of salva- 
tion. 

I. We begin with the assistance the multitude de- 
rived from the disciples’ hands in receiving the gifts 
of Christ. 

We must remember some help was needed. The 
spell of miracle was on the bread. The hand that pro- 
duced it was too omnipotent for the people to receive 
its gifts with freedom. 

In the earliest moments of discipleship, even Peter 
quaked before a miracie, and, in spite of all his love, 
cried out, ‘‘ Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, 
O Lord.” The father of the demoniac could face the 
disciples better than their Lord. Even the centurion, 
whose faith appeared so great, interposed the rulers 
of the synagogue between himself and the Divine 
Healer. The woman with the issue came behind the 
Lord, when she would touch Him. The disciples them- 
selves were less alarmed. by the storm on the lake than 
by the omnipotence which stilled it. And so we cannot 
doubt but that, needy as they were of food, the 





divinity of such bread would make them fear to take 
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it. They had some faith—faith sufficient to move 
Christ to work the miracle—faith sufficient to keep 
them three days hanging on his lips, though lacking 
food. But had they the strong faith ‘‘to see God, 
and eat and drink,’ which the elders on Sinai so 
strangely exhibited? Would many there not feel the 
bread too sacred for common use? ‘Would the great 
mass not feel it more sacred than any sacramental 
bread, to eat which would be to eat judgment to them- 
selves? But while such fears were inevitable, how 
completely they are laid by the simple intervention of 
the twelve! Men can take from their hands what 
they dare not take from Christ’s. The bread becomes 
somehow common by passing through the hands of 
common men. They can feel it is bread, and is meant 
for them. The most timid gather boldness to partake. 
Thus the disciples are like a veil on the face of Christ, 
which suffers the multitude to look upon his glory 
and his work. They are a “hem of the garment” 
through which the multitude can receive his boun- 
teous help. 

And thus, while without them, perhaps, none would 
have dared to eat, the mere hands of the disciples 
embolden all, and Aut eat and are filled. 

Now, if there was a difficulty in receiving a divine 
gift of bread that perisheth, there is an infinitely 
greater difficulty in receiving the diviner gift of re- 
demption blessings; and if disciples’ hands grandly 
assisted men to receive the lower gift, still more 
grandly do they assist the multitude to receive the 
gifts of life. If in this lowly feast there was a neces- 
sity for the intervention of the disciples, the necessity 
is still greater for it in the ‘‘feast of fat things” 
which God has spread “‘ upon the mountains.” 

“The natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God.” He can, perhaps, believe in a few 
doctrines of the Gospel, which are more level with his 
understanding; he can, perhaps, bow to its moral 
precepts, accept its intimations of immortality, tremble 
before its announcements of ‘‘ judgment to come;” 
but, like this gift of miraculous food, all redemption 
gifts seem so strange, so great, so unearthly, that his 
mind is overpowered by the sight of their grandeur. 
It is impossible at first to believe them real, or if real, 
meant for him. 

Who can believe at first that even God is generous 
enough to give his well-beloved Son to save us? 
Who is there that at first can compass with his feeble 
mind the thought of a gift of the Holy Spirit to be an 
oracle, a guide, a comforter to men? A pardon for 
our guilt, a divine adoption of us sinners, a mercy- 
seat ever open to us, a divine care ever watchful over 
us, an eternal heaven preparing for us ;—these seem 
not the sober realities of truth, but the delirium of 
some devout imagination, a romance of heaven, the 
rhapsodies of some angel’s dreams, the experiences of 
some unfallen world, wherein dwells righteousness. 

And could such gifts ever haye been grasped and 
enjoyed by man, if disciples’ hands had not been used 
to bring them near? Jf the Gospel message had not 
been prepared for the heart, by being passed through other 
human hearts and minds, could even the heart, prepared 
Jor it, have received it? Is any way conceivable by 
which we could learn the Gospel but that of human 
instrumentality ? Or, if conceivable, at all so suit- 








able to our human weakness? Shepherds of Beth- 
lehem might, perhaps, have listened if angel choirs 
had come singing it to mankind ; but could Jerusalem 
sinners have learnt it thus? Saintly Stephens might 
have looked up and traced its story if it had been 
written on the sky; but what unsaved soul could have 
ventured to gaze on what he would expect to be the 


‘*Mene Tekel” of his doom? Had God’s own voice 
uttered it—even in his stillest, smallest accents— 
while a few would have said, ‘‘ Speak, Lord, for thy 
servant heareth,” what multitudes would have sought 
some Moses, saying, ‘‘ Speak thou with us; let not 
God speak with us, lest we die?” 

But when the Great Comforter makes election of human 
lips and hearts, and through them ‘‘ shows the things that 
are Christ's,” how easily are they at once understood, 
believed, enjoyed! When the chief of sinners, whos 
cheeks are hot and wet with recent tears, brings the 
news of heavenly pardon, the guiltiest begin to hope. 
When one who has felt the kiss and embrace of God 
tells of the welcome which awaits all penitents, even 
prodigals begin to meditate return. When one who 
washed His feet with tears tells of His tender charity, 
and a Peter of His long-suffering to backsliders, and a 
Thomas of His patience with the doubters, and a John 
of His grace to all,—how easy it is then to believe the 
blessings whose yery greatness made them formerly 
incredible! When a Jonathan commends God’s honey, 
how easy is it to taste it for one’s self! 

What Christian does not by experience know how 
much the credibility and the acceptance of all Gospel 
blessings is helped by the human mediation through 
which they reach us? Who that remembers the hand 
of parent or pastor, of noble friend or saintly child, 
that brought to him the bread of life, will not 
acknowledge the mercy of God in the employment of 
such gentle means ? 

True, such mediation mars somewhat the message. 
Angels’ lips could not tell worthily the mercy of the 
cross. But, like the bread of the miracle, what the 
message gains in homeliness is of far more value than 
what it loses in glory. Disciples must be ‘‘ glasses ” 
that ‘‘darken” the glory of the truth they reveal, 
but to eyes just emerging from the darkness the 
dusky medium, without which they could not endure 
the glory, is itself a boon. 

Thus the mediation of disciples assists the mulfi- 
tude to-day to receive Christ’s gifts, just as it did 
then. And their mediation being so helpful, we 
should regard it as no merely accidental or occasional 
instrument of good, but a great integral part of the 
scheme of salvation. 

Like the mediation of the Saviour in winning, the 
mediation of the sayed in dispensing, grace is part of 
God’s eternal’ plan; and so essential a part, that, if 
disciples’ hands, which are the ordained medium 
through whom blessings are sent, are hanging idly by 
their side instead of plying their sacred ministry, the 
multitude must perish, even though there is bread 
enough and to spare around them. 

Is the Church at large sufficiently alive to this? Do 
we not sometimes blaspheme the grace of God by 
attributing the slowness of the Church’s progress to 
the restraining of his Spirit, when we should explain it 
by the selfish indolence which we ourselves indulge ? 
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We do not need to climb to heaven to bring grace 
down from above: ‘‘ God is not far from any one of 
us.” He ‘stands at the door and knocks.” His 
Spirit still broods on the world’s face, bringing forth 
from its darkness a new creation which is very good. 
Mercy abounds; God is ready; the bread of life is 
near. Why, then, are so few saved? Why does the 
multitude not eat and be filled? Why? Chiefly for 
this reason,—because disciples’ hands, which are the 
link, are the missing link between the multitude and 
grace. And because the Church brings not the Gospel 
near to the masses of our land, all its blessings seem 
to them but a festive pageant, either not real, or, if 
real, not for them. And how can they believe except 
the news be carried to them and pressed on their 
acceptance ? Truth sent is like the prophet’s rod,—it 
may be laid on the face of the dead world, and there 
will be neither voice nor any that regard it. But let 
the Church carry her message herself. Let her go, 
her heart warmed with it, her eye flashing it, her life 
living it, her tone sweetening it,—and let her stretch 
herself upon the dead world, hand to hand, mouth to 
mouth, heart to heart,—and then the vital heat will 
pass by the sacred contact. The Spirit of God would 
use his chosen instrument, and the dead world rise to 
engage in all the sacred ministries by which itself had 
been aroused to a new existence. 

Let each of us see that his hands are busy. Let us 
ply the varying mood of the lost around us, with 
the various influences of grace. Let us whisper 
Christ’s gentleness, in their hours of weakness. Let 
us tell of Christ’s death for sin, in their seasons of 
remorse. When they bewail the dead, let us point to 
the heaven Christ entered and left open for them; let 
us pass to them Christ’s promises and warnings, his 
teachings and entreaties, his comfort and his invita- 
tions, and we shall be surprised how many who were 
doubters will gather faith, and how many that were 
timid will gather courage, and how many that were 
perishing will eat that bread of life, of which if a man 
eat he shall never die. 

II. If the mediation of disciples thus contributes 
most materially to the reception of the Saviour’s gifts 
by man, I think a little reflection will show how 
materially it assists the disciples themselves to catch 
Christ’s spirit. 

This is rendered obyious by the illustration afforded 
by the miracle. 

Had the disciples been onlookers merely, they might 
have derived much profit from beholding the Saviour’s 
bounty, but how much more they gain from being 
dispensers as well! 

Had they not been occupied, I fear their profit would 
have been mingled with some loss. Some of the mis- 
chief incident to idleness would probably have mingled 
in their meditations. Their reverence for Christ 


might have been mixed with reflections on those | 
They would most probably have | 


blessed by Him. 
spent some time in discussing the merits of the multi- 
tude, their antecedents, the possible desert, the 
probable abuse of so much mercy. For it is hard to 
be a mere bystander when a prodigal is blessed 
without some of the elder brother’s grudge rising in 
the heart. 

But, obviously, their mere association with Jesus 
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in the work of feeding the great company prevented 
the rise of all these unworthy feelings, and quickened 
others of a different stamp. As they carry Christ's 
gifts they catch some of Christ’s generosity. They 
begin to look with a pity like the Saviour’s upon the 
weakness of men, and with a hopefulness like Christ’s 
on every indication of wakening penitence. To labour 
for them in any way would itself make them love 
them, but to labour along with Christ makes their 
affection Christ-like in its strength and sacredness, 
Casual as their employment seems, it would confer 
on the disciples a lasting benefit. Their natures were 
ennobled, and their hearts were purified by the simple 
service. 

And here again we have only an illustration ona 
small scale of the blessed results, which on a scale of 
infinite grandeur accrue to the Church herself from 
her mediatorial labours. 

Whenever she passes to the multitude a gift of 
Christ, she catches some of Christ’s own spirit. In 
the exact proportion of her generous labours does she 
find the grace of heaven enter her, and transform her 
nature to the likeness of her Lord. 

Perhaps it is not too much to say, that of all the 
holy powers and engagements through which the 
Holy Spirit works our sanctity, there is none through 
which He operates so largely and successfully as the 
simple discharge of our mediatorial work. Through 
truth, He transforms the soul. Like the light of day 
which beautifies all on which it falls, and gives their 
hues to leaves of flowers, and plumes of birds, and sky, 
and rock, and sea; so the light of truth falling ona 
quickened heart, produces every hue of the beauty of 
holiness. And hope purifies the soul as Christ is 
pure. And adoration catches some of the light of the 
glory on which it gazes. And when gratitude rises 
on the wings of praise, though we have been among 
the pots, our wings are tipped with silver, and our 
feathers with yellow gold. And prayer glorifies the 
soul, for it is true of every Christian as of Christ, that 
‘‘as he prayeth, the fashion of his countenance doth 
alter.” But perhaps none of these blessed influences 
and engagements are so powerful in the Spirit’s hand, 
to transform the soul, and beget within it God-like 
graces, as simply ‘‘ working together”’ with Christ, 
and giving to the multitude what He has given to us. 

We cannot try to impart the slightest gift of God, 
without somewhat of the divine love which bestows it 
entering our heart. It is the great reward of Christ- 
like labour, that it begets Christ-like love. Itis blessed 
to receive God’s gifts; but ‘it is more blessed,” even 
here, ‘to give than to receive.” For giving such 
gifts is an axe striking at the root of all the selfishness 
of our nature; is an exercise which requires and 
therefore begets all heavenly graces. If it is the fruit 
of human charity, it is the root of a charity like that 
of God’s. No Christian ever yet, like Christ, ‘‘ went 
about doing good,” without, like Christ, soon finding 
himself ‘‘ anointed to heal the broken-hearted, and to 
set at liberty the bruised, and to preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord.” And no Christian ever yet refused 
to pass to others the gifts he had himself received, 
without his soul sickening, his power becoming feeble, 
his joy vanishing away. ; 

Do we sufficiently ponder this necessity for priestly 
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labour? In endeayouring to account for the low 
state of piety throughout all the churches, do we give 
sufficient prominence to this—that so very few Chris- 
tians are fulfilling their priestly functions? Is it only 
because preaching is poor, and services unattractive, 
that our churches are so poorly filled and our worship 
so poorly enjoyed? Or are we at liberty to say it is 
because God’s grace is withheld, that the tone of re- 
ligious life is so feeble : the piety of youth so void of 
enthusiasm, the devotion of manhood so yoid of 
earnestness, and the faith of age so deficient in serenity 
and hope? Is it because the ‘‘ river of God is” no 
longer ‘‘full of water?” Is it because his arm is 
shortened that He cannot save? Or is there some 
degeneracy in the race, which baffles even grace itself 
inits endeayour to make us thorough Christians? To 
all these questions, we must answer, No. The reason 
of our religious feebleness lies nearer home, and is 
within our own control. It is not because the Gospel 
decayeth and waxeth pld; it is not because God’s 
grace is withheld. But we are feeble because we 
“stand all the day idle as if no man had hired us;” 
because the lips are closed which should spread abroad 
the Saviour’s fame, and the hands are folded which 
should sow the seed of his kingdom. We are forget- 
ting that God resumes every talent which we fold in a 
napkin of false modesty. We are forgetting that He 
who keepcth his light, as well as life, shall lose it; 
but that He who giveth it shall keep it unto light 
eternal. We are forgetting that man liveth not even 
by the bread of life alone, but that our meat and 
drink is doing the will of our Father in heayen. 

And forgetting these things, we suffer daily. The 
very manna of God corrupts because it is profanely 
kept; and the richest viands of the feast of life become 
insipid, because we are content to cat our morsel of 
the bread of life alone. 

The want of saintly labour makes the soul feeble, 
and renders it susceptible to all manner of disease. 
And this feebleness will last so long as our unholy 
indolence continues. But let Zion rise and shake 
herself from the dust of her ignoble inactivity, and 
loose herself from the bands of her corrosive lethargy ; 
let her put on her beautiful garments of lowly minis- 
tries, and tender charities, and Christ-like sympathies; 
let her respond to every cry for help that reaches her, 
and rise to the dignity of being the almoner of God’s 
eternal gifts to the world; and then the voice of com- 
plaint will die from her midst, and the stain of world- 
liness disappear, and she will arise and shine with the 
glory of the Lord that will arise upon her and be ‘in 
the world as Christ was in it””—a worthy spouse for 
the heavenly Bridegroom. 

III. I have thus tried to indicate by the assistance of 
the illustration of the disciples’ labour in the miracle 
of the loaves and fishes, that two great necessities 
exist for human mediation, and two great advantages 
flow from it. 

_ The third advantage which I named as flowing from 
it, would require more space to treat of than my limits 
afford. As however, it is the most obvious of the 
three, it may safely be left without enforcement. 





None can fail to see the ties, delicate but strong, which 
the disciples’ labour*wove between themselves, their 
Lord, and their fellow-men. Ever afterwards, the mul- 
titude would feel the disciples their friends, and the 
disciples would feel the multitude their charge, and 
both would feel the Saviour their common benefactor. 
Their simple service tended to fuse all into a holy 
brotherhood. 

And to every mind that reflects, it will seem one of 
the most blessed results of human mediation in higher 
matters still, that it creates innumerable tender ties, 
and fuses: the scattered children of men into a holy 
fellowship. If none helped, nor was helped by his 
brother-man in religious life, how lonely our devotion 
would become, how selfish our religious life would 
be! 

But when disciples’ hands bring us the bread of life, 
and our hands carry it to others, what ties of love, of 
gratitude, of mutual interest and affection, are woyen 
by these mutual ministries ! 

Whatever be the joys, the help, the comforts 
afforded by the communion of saints, they are all the 
direct results of that mediation of man which God so 
largelyemploys. But these I must leave to the reader’s 
own meditation. 

Only in closing, let me remind my Christian readers 
of our ‘‘ high calling in God.” ‘We cannot shift nor 
lessen the responsibility which the knowledge of 
Christ brings with it. We are all ordained by the 
laying on of heayenly hands to be mediators between 
God and men. Let us repent of all our mediatorial 
sins; let us bewail the unaccomplished good we might 
haye done; and the blood of those souls which, 
through us, might haye been saved. Let us remem- 
ber those who absolutely need our help, if they are to 
live; let us remember our absolute need of the exer- 
cise which giving such assistance would involve. 

With tears of penitence and pangs of shame let us 
offer afresh to Christ the living sacrifice, hands to be 
strengthened for our work, lips to be touched with the 
altar fire, lives to be spent in the work of God. And 
then, every hand held up to the Saviour will be filled 
with fresh gifts of grace. However feeble our strength 
may be to impart these gifts to others, the power to do 
so will grow with every effort. The loaves and fishes 
will multiply as we distribute them. Ourselves will 
be the first to feel the benefit of such engagements in 
a deeper, broader flow of holy feeling, in a clearer 
consciousness of the Sayiour’s presence and approval, 
and in an ennobled nature which shall be eternally 
richer in its capacity for joy. And faint and un- 
known as our labours may be, they will be fraught 
with blessings to others as well. Multitudes will 
hear, and heed, and live, and rise from the common 
level of selfish sinfulness to the glory of the Saviour’s 
likeness. Their prayers and benedictions will bless us 
now; their labours convey the blessings to generations 
yet unborn, and their presence on the eternal shore, 
and the melody of their voices in the eternal hymn, 
will make heayen homelier and.sweeter to our restful 
hearts. 

RICHARD GLOVER. 
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Ss I had been drinking of life’s bitter cup, 
T felt as if I lay there lifted up 


Like a great wheel of torture infinite, 


On one of whose star-points, amid the night, 


And my heart whispered, “ God will still accept 
Offer thyself.” And to my lips there leapt 


Then, as in vision, creatures doomed and vowed, 


I seemed to see: the heifer lowing loud, 


Young lambs and doves men in their bosoms bore, 
Might make the swiftest slayer half abhor 
O’ershadowed by the mystery of pain, 

Alas! my heart came back to me again, 

Then T beheld a better sacrifice, 


The pure, baftismal water, dew-like, lies 


With holy joy a tender mother there 


Than hers; a father owned a Father's care, 


And the most precious gift God gave but new 


And yield it, bound with the baptismal vow, 


And looking up into the face of him, 

Who took the babe, with awe, 

And a great joy, in which my eyes grew dim, 
The face of Christ I saw. 








THE CHRISTIAN LIFE IN VERSE. 


Part III.—THE CHURCH (continued). 


2.—THE LIVING SACRIFICE. 


when pain 
Had bound me on my bed ; 
When a low fire ran through each throb- 
bing vein, 
Up to my burning head. 
And closing weary eyes ; 


As for a sacrifice. 

The fiery heavens went round, 
Burning I lay and bound. 

An offering by fire : 

A flame of pure desire. 


To slaughter led along, 


Milk-white, and mild, and strong. 
Victims whose pleading eyes 

The bloody sacrifice. 

Will God accept?” I said ; 


Sickening with doubt and dread. 


COMMUNED with my heart, one night, | 





Where at the fount of grace 


Upon an infant's face. 


Owned a more tender love 


His fondest care above. 


They to the Giver bring, 


A living offering. 


Then in new garments, with a glad new song, 
And gladly willing feet, 

Unto God's altar came a youthful throng, 
That offering to repeat. 


Yielding the dew and beauty of their youth, 
They knelt in silent prayer ; 

T looked, and lo! the Son of God, in truth, 
Laid hands upon them there. 


Thither they came, again and yet again, 
To offer themselves up ; 

One doth each living sacrifice sustain 
With blesséd bread and cup. 


“ Preserve thee unto everlasting life, 
Body and soul,”’ he saith— 

And io! the blessing, with all blessings rife, 
Was His who conquered death. 


Upon the sacrifice which God entreats 
Fire kindles from above ; 

And all that we can bring acceptance meets, 
And is consumed by love. 


O heart! though dim thy vision, strive to see 
And triumph over pain! 

Like the old sacritices ours should be, 
Unblemished, free from stain! 


Our best of life, the joy! the grace! the strength! 
For these no more we kill— 

We offer; and, pain-purchased, bring at length 
Pure heart and holy will. 


3.—BETHEL. 


Tue heart of youth is often sad 
With a strange sadness all its own; 
A wandering wind of eve will make, 
Among its strings, a mournful moan, 
The pilgrim spirit’s answering tone. 


And yet, at setting forth, he sings, 

“The world is glad ; the world is gay ;” 
And hope, in life’s fair morning, flings 
Her sunshine on the untried way, 
Which soon shall grow all cold and grey. 


For swift the golden hours are gone, 
Hard is the stone and bare the ground— 
The world’s cold weleome—and he sees, 
With sense of loneliness profound, 

The dark horizons stretching round. 


And, fold on fold, the night of grief 
Down from the tent of darkness flows ; 
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But this is like the brightness brief, 
For, ever, on its worst of woes, 
Youth’s tear-anointed eyes will close. 


God giveth his beloved sleep, 

Sweet as the sleep to Jacob given ; 

Softly he seals the eyes that weep, 

And then the clouds with light are riven, 
And angels hover down from heaven. 


Ah! well for him who sees the light, 
For him who heeds the wingéd gleam ; 
Awakening, henceforth, in his sight 
Hard earth and stony pillow seem 
Less real than his heavenly dream. 


Henceforth his journey may be lone, 

And sad his heart, and hard his fare, 

But on this common earth and stone 

God hath let down the golden stair— 
Pledge of his presence everywhere. 


* As Jacob, ere he journeyed on 
From where the angels disappeared, 
Set up his consecration-stone, 
And on his pilgrim-path was cheered, 
So hath the Church her Bethels reared. 
And though, as with a breath of air, 
They vanish, the celestial things, 
And seem as if they were not there, 
For ever winnowing angel-wings, 
And treading on the golden stair— 
We feel how dreadful is this place, 
Where heavenly visitants draw near, 











Where awful vanishings of grace 
To the awakened soul appear— 
Surely the g > of heaven is here! 


4.—THE TABERNACLE. 


Fatse was the voice that in my heart 
Whispered and bade me dwell apart ; 
Bade me seek God in loftier ways ; 
Than by weak prayers and feeble praise— 


For that in nature’s solitudes 

Of silent hills and breathing woods, 
More than in temples made with hands, 
The soul within his presence stands. 


I drowned my voice amid the roar 
Of waters, on a lonely shore, 

And this I thought was nobler praise 
Than mingling it with infant lays ; 


Far out of human sound and sight, 
Lay lifted on the lonely height, 
And held my worship purer there 
Than joining in the common prayer. 


False voice that led me more astray, 
As more apart I took my way, 
Until pride’s barren path I trod, 
Further and further still from God! 


But grief laid hold on me, and led 
Back from that brink a heart that bled ; 
T'was such a common grief, as must 

Be wept into the common dust. 








THE EPISTLES OF JOHN. 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


I. Tue First Epistle of John may fairly be as- 
sumed, from its style, to be by the same writer as the 
fourth Gospel. But let us see what the early fathers 
thought on this matter. 

Eusebius tells us that Papias, who was himself a 
hearer of the Apostle John, ‘‘ used testimonies from 
the first Epistle of John.” Irenzus frequently quotes 
it, calling its author “‘ John, the disciple of the Lord.” 
So does Clement of Alexandria. Tertullian says that 
John the Apostle declares many antichrists already to 
have come into the world, denying that Christ is come 
in the flesh (1 John iy. 1ff.) Cyprian quotes chap. ii. 
8, 4, as the words of John the Apostle. The Mura- 
torian fragment quotes the opening words of the 
Epistle as said by John. The Epistle is found in the 
ancient Syriac yersion, which has so few of the 
catholic epistles. Origen, and Dionysius of Alex- 
andria, his scholar, testify distinctly in its favour. 
Eusebius enumerates it among those sacred writings 
of whose genuineness there was no doubt, either then 
or in old times. And finally, Jerome says that it was 


om by all ecclesiastics and learned men. Dr. 
-—47. 
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Liicke, the commentator on St. John, observes, that 
the Epistle must incontestably be numbered among 
those canonical books which are most strongly upheld 
by ecclesiastical tradition. 

Its claim to reception on the ground of internal 
evidence, is as strong. Any fair-judging man can 
hardly read the Gospel and this Epistle, without 
being convinced of the identity of authorship, and 
that, in such a way, that neither can be said to be an 
imitation of the other. Both are original, but beth 
are the product of the same mind. 

All, however, have not felt this. It has been 
thought by a very few, that the failure of personal 
notices, the very correspondence in style, as far as it 
goes, but at the same time the enfeeblement of style 
as compared with the Gospel, betray an imitator 
rather than the Apostle himself. If written by him, 
it could only have been in extreme old age and decay 
of power: and in that case, in such a passage as ch. 
ii. 18, the destruction of Jerusalem must have been 
mentioned. But these objections have been thoroughly 
answered. There is no such absence of personal no- 
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tices: witness the opening verses (i. 1—4) as to the 
writer; ch. ii. 1, 12—14, 18, as to the readers; ch. iy. 
1—3, as to false teachers; and the warning, ch. y. 21, 
which certainly reminds the readers of something 
well known to them. Again, the character of slavish 


imitation is, as has been said, notably absent. To 
predicate it of the Epistle is mere reckless assump- 
tion. Again, the assertion about its enfeeblement of 
style is childish. If true, it would rather speak for 
the genuineness, than against it. For who ever would 
set himself to imitate the enfeebled powers of a well- 
known writer? What forger would ever propose that 
his work should carry half the authority of its proto- 
type? The style of the Epistle has its peculiarities, as 
we shall see: but they are certainly not indications of 
enfeebled power. Lastly, the objection about the 
mention of the destruction of Jerusalem has no weight 
whatever. We have no right to assume that, writing 
mainly about general truths, and certainly not for 
Jewish readers chiefly, the author would naturally 
introduce such mention. Even if he connected “ the 
last time ” with that event, it would be not unlike his 
manner to leaye the event itself in the background 
of thought, unindicated by express words,.as sub- 
stantially his assertion, that the last hour was 
come. 

Other objections have been brought, mainly by the 
modern sceptical school of Germany; objections 
which happily the English mind is hardly capable of 
appreciating. They are brought by persons who have 
set aside all laws of evidence, historical and moral, in 
fayour of certain despotic @ priori postulates, which 
are to rule all our conclusions. 

We may, with perfect safety, assume that the 
Epistle was written by the Apostle John; at all 
events, if he was the author of the fourth Gospel, 
which we hold him to have been. 

The question, for what readers the Epistle was 
written, has been curiously complicated by an odd 
mistake, the source of which is quite in the dark. 
In one place of Augustine’s writings, the present text 
represents that father as calling this St. John’s Epistle 
to the Parthians ; and the same designation has been 
repeated by a few writers since. But there is no 


ground at all for taking it seriously. It may be a 
corrupt reading in the text of Augustine. Or it may 


haye arisen from some confusion between two Greek 
words; but even thus the account of it is not clear. 
At all events, it may be dismissed from our minds; 
and we must go to the Epistle itself to see who were 
to be its readers. And thus much pretty clearly 
appears. First,-that it was addressed rather to a 
cycle of churches, than to any one church; and next, 
that that cycle was one embracing mainly Gentile 
conyerts. Compare the warning of ch. y. 21, with 
the fact that very little reference is made to Old 
Testament sayings or history. Next, that it is written 
to those who were the spiritual children of the writer. 
This is evident throughout. Their circumstances and 
degrees of advance are known to him as they only 
could be if he were their father in the faith. And if 
this be so, then all Christian tradition points to the 
churches ‘of Asia Minor, round Ephesus, where the 
Apostle taught and presided. The same “seven 





churches of Asia” to whom the Apocalypse was ad- 


dressed, were, in all probability, the first recipients of 
this Epistle. 

As to the time of writing, it is almost certain that it 
was subsequent to the fourth Gospel. An acquaint- 
ance with the facts of the Gospel history is presumed, 
and words of our Lord are cited as known, which had 
occurred in the Gospel. The expressions of ideas 
peculiar to the writer are more concentrated than the 
unfolding of the same in the Gospel; an almost sure 
token of a second, not a first time, ef writing (com- 
pare ch. i. 1, 2, with John i. 1 ff.; and iy. 2 with 
John i. 14). If this be so, the date of the Epistle 
cannot be much before A.D. 86 (see chapter on St. 
John’s Gospel), and consequently not much before the 
Apostle’s own death. Internal notes of extreme old 
age are very fallacious; and I abstain from adducing 
those which haye been quoted. No more haye we 
any right to infer, from ch. xi. 18, that the writer 
looked on the destruction of Jerusalem as imminent. 

The place of writing is even more uncertain, as 
indicated by anything in the Epistle. Ivrenzeus states 
the Gospel to have been written at Ephesus. And 
some ancient subscriptions at the end of the Epistle 
say the same of it. This seems very probable, but 
further it is impossible to say. 

In giving a view of the contents and arrangement 
of the Epistle, we may premise, that its peculiar style 
makes such a task very difficult. It is to a super- 
ficial observer full of short aphorisms, and of continual 
repetitions. It was once the fashion to imagine that 
there was no connection traceable in it. But for the 
last hundred and fifty years, a different and worthier 
opinion has prevailed. I will not give the various 
arrangements which have been made of its contents; 
they will be found in my ‘‘ New Testament for Eng- 
lish Readers,” in the Introduction to this Epistle. I 
will only state that one, which seems to me best to 
describe what I find in the Epistle: premising that I 
owe it in the main to Professor Diisterdieck, who has 
written the best modern commentary. 

‘Regarding ch. i. 1—4 as the Introduction, in 
which the writer lays down the great object of apos- 
tolic preaching, asserts of himself full apostolicity, 
and announces the purpose of his writing,—we find 
two great divisions of the Epistle: the first, i. 5—il. 
28, the second, ii. 29—y. 5: on which follows the 
conclusion, y. 6—21. 

‘* Hach of these great divisions is ruled and per- 
vaded by one master thought, announced clearly in 
its outset; which we may call its theme. These themes 
are impressed on the readers both by positive and 
negative unfolding, and by polemical defence against 
erroneous teachers: and, this being done, each prin- 
cipal portion is concluded with a corresponding pro- 
mise. And both principal portions tend throughout 
to throw light on the great subject of the whole, viz., 
FELLOWSHIP WITH GoD THE F'ATHER AND THE LORD 
JEsuS CHRIST. 

‘‘The theme of the first portion is given ch. i. 5, 
‘God is Light, and in Him is no darkness.’ Conse- 
quently, fellowship with Him, on which depends our 
joy in Christ (i. 3, 4), belongs only to him who walks 
in light (i. 6). To walk thus in light as God is light 
(i. 6 ff., ii. 8 ff.), and to flee from darkness, in which 
there can be no fellowship with God (ii. 11 ff.), forms 
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‘Christ, whose blood is to cleanse us from all our sin. 
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the first subject of the Apostle’s exhortation. To this 
end, after shewing the relation which this proposition, 
‘God is light,’ has to us in regard of our fellowship 
with God and with one another through Jesus Christ 
(i. 6, 7), he unfolds first positively (i. 8—ii. 11) wherein 
our walking in light consists: viz., in free recognition 
and humble confession of our own sinfulness: the 
knowledge and confession of our own darkness being 
in fact the first breaking in on us of the light, in 
which we must walk: viz., fellowship with God through 


“This our walking in light, whose first steps are 
the recognition, confession, and cleansing of sin, fur- 
ther consists in keeping the commandments of God, 





which are all summed up in one great commandment 
of Love (ii. 3—11). Hence only we know that we | 
know God (ii. 3), that we love Him (ii. 5), that we are | 
and abide in Him (ii. 6), in a word that we have fel- | 
lowship with Him (cf. i. 3, 5 ff.), when we keep His | 
commandments, when we walk (ii. 6, ef. i. 6) as ‘ He,’ 
i.e. Christ, walked. 

“This summing up of all God’s commands in love 
by the example of Christ as perfect love (John xiii. | 
34) brings in the negative side of the illustration of | 
the proposition ‘God is Light.’ Hate is darkness: is | 
separation from God: is fellowship with the world. | 
So begins then a polemical designation of and warning | 
against the love of and fellowship with the world (ii. | 
15—17), and against those false teachers (ii. 1S—26), 
who would bring them into this condition: and an | 
exhortation to abide in Christ (ii. 12—28). All this | 
is grounded on the present state and progress of the | 
various classes among them in fellowship with God in 
Christ (ii. 12—14. 27). See each of these subdivisions | 
more fully specified in the Commentary. 

“The second great portion of the Epistle (ii. 29—v. 
5) opens, as the other, with the announcement of its 
theme: ‘ God is righteous’ (ii. 29), and ‘he who doeth 
righteousness, is born of Him.’ And as before, ‘God 
is Light’ made the condition of fellowship with God 
to be, walking in light as ‘He’ walked in light, so 
now, ‘God is righteous’ makes the condition of ‘ son- 
ship’ on our part to be that we be righteous, as ‘ He,’ 
Christ, was holy. And as before also, so now: it must 
be shewn wherein this righteousness of Goed’s children 
consists, in contrast to the unrighteousness of the 
children of the world and of the devil. And so we 
have in this second part also a twofold exhortation, a 
positive and a negative: the middle point of which is 
the fundamental axiom ‘God is righteous, and there- 
- we His children must be righteous:’ and thus it 
also serves the purpose of the Epistle announced in 
i. 3 f. to confirm the readers in fellowship with the 
Father and the Son, and so to complete their joy: for 
this fellowship is the state of God’s children. 

‘This however, as on the one side it brings in all 
blessed hope and our glorious inheritarice (iii. 2, 3), so 
on the other it induces the moral necessity of that 
righteousness on which our fellowship with the Father 
and the Son, our abiding in Him, rests, grounded on 
His Love (iii. 8, 9, 10 ff.. iv. 7 ff. &c.). Both sides 
of the birth from God, that which looks forward and 
that which looks backward, are treated together by 
the Apostle. Because we are born of God, not of the 
world, because we are God’s children, not the devil’s 








(because we know Him,—because we are of the truth, 
—because His Spirit is in us,—which are merely 
parallel enunciations of the same moral fact), there- 
fore we sin not, therefore we practise righteousness, 
as God our Father is just and holy: and thus sancti- 
fying ourselves, thus doing righteousness, thus abiding 
in Him and in His love, as His children, even thus 
we may comfort ourselves in the blessed hope of God’s 
children to which we are called, eyen thus we over- 
come the world. 

‘* Tt will be well to examine more in detail the order 
in which the exhortation proceeds in this second por- 
tion of the Epistle. First after the enunciation of the 
theme in ii. 29, the Apostle takes up the forward side 
of the state of God’s children, that hope which is full 
of promise (iii. 1, 2); then proceeds to the condition 
of this hope, purifying ourselves even as ‘ He’ is pure 
(iii. 3). This purifying consists in fleecing from sin, 
which is against God’s command (iii. 4), and pre- 


| supposes abiding in Him who has taken away our sins 


(iii. 5, 6): the Apostle thus grounding sanctification 
in its condition, justification. 

‘‘ Having laid down (iii. 7) the positive axiom, ‘ He 
that doeth righteousness is righteous even as ‘‘ He” is 
righteous,’ he turns to the other and negative side (iii. 
8 ff.), contrasting the children of God and the children 
of the deyil. And this leads us to an explanation how 
the abiding in the love of God necessarily puts itself 
forth in the love of the brethren (iii. 11—18). Tate 
is the sure sign of not being from God (iii. 10): love 
to the brethren a token of being from Him (iii. 18, 
19), and being of the truth (ib.): and is a ground of 
confidence towards God (iii. 20, 21), and of the cer- 
tainty of an answer to our prayers (iii. 22). 

‘« This confidence towards him is summed up in one 
central and decisive pledge—the Spirit which He has 
given us (iii. 24): and thus the Apostle is led on to 
warn us against false spirits which are not of God 
(iv. 1 ff.), and to give usa certain test whereby we 
may know the true from the false. He sets the two 
in direct opposition (iv. 1—6), and designates the 
false spirit as that of antichrist: making its main 
characteristic the denial of Christ having come in the 
flesh. This he concludes with a formula parallel to 
that in the first part, iii. 10: ‘ Hereby know we the 
spirit of truth, and the spirit of error,’ 

“After this (iy. 7 ff.) follows a fuller positive 
description of that which is born of God. Its very 
essence is Love: for God is Love: Love to God 
grounded on His precious love to us (iv. 7—21) in 
sending His Son: love to one another, resting on the 
same motive, and moreoyer (v. 1—5) because our 
brethren, like ourselves, are born of Him. And 
seeing that our love to God and to one another is 
grounded on God haying given us His Son, we come 
to this, that faith in the Son of God is the deepest 
ground and spring of our love in both its aspects: 
and is the true test of being born of God as dis- 
tinguished from being of the world (iv. 1—6), the 
true condition of life (iv. 9: cf. v. 13, 1. 3, 4), of 
blessed confidence (iv. 14 ff.), of victory over the world 
(iv. 4, v. 4 f.). And thus the Apostle’s exhortation 
converges gradually to the one point against which 
the lie of antichrist is directed, viz., true faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ manifested in the flesh (v. 5). On 
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this faith rests the righteousness of those who aro 
born of God, as on the other hand the antichristian 
character of the children of the world consists in the 
denial of Christ having come in the flesh. For this 
faith works by righteousness and sanctification, as 
God the Father, and as the Lord Jesus Christ, is 
righteous and holy: seeing that we, who are born of 
and abide in the love with which God in Christ hath 
first loved us, keep His commandments, viz., to prac- 
tise love towards God and towards the brethren. 

‘*So that we see on the one side the simple parallel- 
ism of both parts, suggested by the nature of the 
subject: and on the other, how both parts serve the 
general purpose of the whole work. The righteous- 
ness of those that are born of God, who is righteous, 
is simply the walking in light as God is light: the 
keeping God’s commandments which all converge into 
one, the commandment of love. And this love has its 
ground and its source in a right faith in the Son of 
God manifested in the flesh. On our fellowship there- 
fore with this our Lord, depends our fellowship with 
the Father and with one another (i. 3, 7, ii. 23, iii. 23, 
iv. 7 ff.), and consequently our joy (i. 4), our confi- 
dence (ii. 28), our hope (iii. 3), our life (iii. 15, v. 13; 
ef. i. 2), our victory over the world (ii. 15 ff., iii. 7 ff., 
v. 5). 

**The ConciusIon of the Epistle begins with v. 6. 
It is in two portions, vy. 6—12 and v. 13—21. Both 
of these serve to bring the subject of the whole to its 
full completion, and, so to speak, to set it at rest. 
‘ Jesus is the Son of God.’ This isthe sum and sub- 
stance of the apostolic testimony and exhortation. 
In the opening of the Epistle it was rested on the 
testimony of eye and ear witnesses: now, it is rested 
on witness no less secure, viz., on the religious life 
and experience of the readers themselves. Between 
these two testimonies comes in the Epistle itself with 
all its teaching, exhortation, and warning. ‘This last 
testimony that Jesus is the Son of God is threefold: 
the water of baptism, the blood of reconciliation, the 
Spirit of sanctification (v. 6—8). These, in threefold 
unity, form God’s own witness for His Son (y. 9). 
Only in Faith on the Son of God (v. 10) do we receive 
and possess this witness of God, the true substance of 
which is eternal life, bestowed on us in Christ through 
water, blood, andthe Sprit. So that he that hath the 
Son hath life. 

‘* And thus we have reached the true goal of all 
the Apostle’s exhortation : ‘ these things have I written’ 
(v. 13), answering to ‘these things write we,’ ini. 4. 
And it is this—that our fellowship with the Father, 
and with one another, rests on our fellowship with 
the Lord Jesus Christ the Son of God; on which also 
depends our confidence, our hope, our joy, seeing that 
we have eternal life in faith in the Son of God. As in 
ch. iii. 22, so here again, he illustrates this confidence 
by its exercise with regard to the answer of our 
prayers. Andof this he takes occasion to adduce one 
particular example, viz., intercession for a sinning 
brother: and to place it in its true moral light, viz., 
as then availing when the sin in question has not 
excluded him totally from the family of life and from 
holy fellowship with God. Then follow a few solemn 
sentences, gathering up the whole instruction of the 
Epistle: the living contrast between the sinner and 








the child of God: between the family of God and the 
world: the consciousness on the part of God’s chil- 
dren of their standing and dignity in Christ, the true 
God and life eternal. And he ends by summing up 
in one word all his warnings against falsehood in 
doctrine and practice, ‘ Little children, keep yourselves 
From idols.’ 

‘‘This account has, to my mind, this decided ad- 
vantage over the others, that it not only arranges, but 
accounts for the arrangement given: and without any 
straining of the material of the Epistle to suit a pre- 
conceived view, brings to light its inner structure and 
parallelisms in a way which leaves on the mind a 
view of it as an intelligently constructed and inter- 
dependent whole.” 

As to style, this Epistle stands alone. I cannot 
avoid quoting, as I have been doing, the description 
which I have before given in my ‘“‘ New Testament for 
English Readers.” 

‘The connection of sentence with sentence is 
slightly, if at all, pointed out. It depends, so to 
speak, on roots struck in at the bottom of the stream, 
hidden from the casual observer, to whom the 
aphorisms appear unconnected, and idly floating on 
the surface. Liicke well describes this style as indi- 
cating a contemplative spirit, which is ever given to 
pass from the particular to the general, from differ- 
ences to the unity which underlies them, from the 
outer to the inner side of Christian life. Thus the 
writer is ever working upon certain fundamental 
themes and axioms, to which he willingly returns 
again and again, sometimes unfolding and applying 
them, sometimes repeating and concentrating them: 
so that we have side by side the simplest and clearest, 
and the most condensed and difficult sayings: the 
reader who seeks merely for edification is attracted by 
the one, and the ‘scribe learned in the Scriptures’ 
is satisfied, and his understanding surpassed and 
deepened by the other. 

“The logical connection is not, as in the Epistles of 
St. Paul, indicated by the whole superficial aspect of 
the writing, nor does it bear onward the thoughts till 
the conclusion is reached. The logic of St. John 
moves, as Diisterdieck has expressed it, rather in 
circles than straight cnward. The same thought is 
repeated as seen from different sides: is transformed 
into cognate thoughts and thus put into new lights, is 
unfolded into assertion and negation, and the negation 
again closed up by the repeated assertion (i. 6 f., 8 f., 
ii. 9 f.; &c.). Thus there arises numerous smaller 
groups of ideas, all, so to speak, revolving round some 
central point, all regarding some principal theme; all 
serving it, and circumscribed by the same bounding 
line. Thus the writer is ever close to his main sub- 
ject, and is able to be ever reiterating it without any 
unnatural forcing of his context: the train of thought 
is ever reverting back to its central point. 

‘‘Now if we regard the actual process of the 
Epistle with reference to these characteristics, we find 
that there is one great main idea or theme, which 
binds together the whole and gives character to its 
contents and aim; viz., that fellowship with God the 
Father and our Lord Jesus Christ, in which our Joy 
is complete; in other words, that right faith in the 
Son of God manifest in the flesh, in which we over- 
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come the world, in which we have confidence in God, 
and eternal life. 

“This idea, which pervades the whole Epistle, is 
set forth in two great circles of thought, which have 
been already described as the two portions of the 
Epistle. These two, both revolving round the one 

eat theme, are also, in their inner construction, 
closely related to each other. God is light :—then our 
fellowship with Him depends on our walking in the 
light: God is righteous:—then we are only mani- 
fested as children of God, abiding in His love and in 
Himself, if we do righteousness. But for both—our 
walking in light, and our doing righteousness—there 
is one common term,—Love: even as God is Love, as 
Christ walked in Love, out of Love became manifest 
in the flesh, out of Love gave Himself for us. On 
the other side—as the darkness of the world, which 
can have no fellowship with God, who is Light, denies 
the Son of God and repudiates Loye—so the unright- 
eousness of the children of the world manifests itself 
in that hatred which slays brethren, because love to 
brethren cannot be where the love of God in Christ is 
unknown and eternal life untasted. 

“Such a style and character of the Epistle, not 
bound by strict dialectic rules, not hurrying onward 
to a logical conclusion, but loving to tarry, and to 
repeat, and to limit itself in smaller cirles of thought, 
shows us the simple heart of a child, or rather the 
deep spirit of a man who, in the richest significance of 
the expression, has entered the kingdom of heaven as 
a little child, and, being blessed in it himself, yearns 
to introduce his brethren further and further into it, 
that they may rejoice with him. In his Epistle 
Christian truth, which is not dialectic only but 
essentially moral and living, is made to live and move 
and feel and act. When he speaks of knowledge and 
faith, it is of a moral existence and possession : it is 
of love, peace, joy, confidence, eternal life. Fellow- 
ship with God and Christ, and fellowship of Christians 
with one another in faith and love, each of these is 
personal, real; so to speak, incarnate and embodied. 

‘And this is the reason why our Epistle appears 
on the one hand easily intelligible to the simplest 
reader, if only his heart has any experience of the 
truth of Christ’s salvation,—and on the other hand 
unfathomable even to the deepest Christian thinker ; 
but at the same time equally precious and edifying to 
both classes of readers. It is the most notable ex- 
ample of the foolishness of God putting to shame all 
the wisdom of the world. 

‘« But as the matter of our Epistle is rich and sub- 
lime, so is it fitted, by its mildness, and consolatory 
character, to attract our hearts. Such is the power of 
that holy love, so humble and so gentle, which John 
had learned from Him in whom the Father’s loye was 
manifested. He addresses all his readers, young and 
old, as his little children: he calls them to him, and 
with him to the Lord: he exhorts them ever as his 
brothers, as his beloved, to that love which is from 
God. The Epistle itself is in fact nothing else than an 
act of this holy love. Hence the loving, attracting 
tone of the language; hence the friendly character 
and winning sound of the whole. For the Love which 
wrote the Epistle is but the echo, out of the heart of a 
man, and that man an Apostle, of that Love of God 









which is manifested to us in Christ, that it may lead 
us to the everlasting Fount of Love, of joy, and of life. 

“IT may conclude this description, so admirably 
worked out by Diisterdieck, with the very beautiful 
words of Ewald, which he also cites: speaking of the 
‘unruffled and heavenly repose’ which is the spirit of 
the Epistle, he says, ‘it appears to be the tone, not so 
much of a father talking with his beloved children, as 
of a glorified saint, speaking to mankind from a 
higher world. Never in any writing has the doctrine 
of heavenly Love, of a love working in stillness, a 
love ever unwearied, never exhausted, so thoroughly 
proved and approved itself, as in this Epistle.’” 

The occasion and object of the Epistle are yet to be 
stated. The occasion was furnished by the appear- 
ance of false teachers in the church. These are 
indisputably pointed at in ch. ii, 12—14, 18—26; 
iv. 1. But the object goes far beyond the occasion, 
as will have been seen by the summary already given. 
‘That our joy may be full:” ‘that ye may know 
that ye have eternal life, ye which believe on the 
name of the Son of God,’’—these are stated to be the 
aim in the writer’s mind, over and above the imme- 
diate occasion which prompted his writing. 

We now notice the corrections requisite in reading 
and rendering :— 

In ch. i. 3, after ‘‘ unto you,” insert ‘‘also,” with 
the oldest authorities. In ver. 4, omit ‘‘ unto you,” 
and for “your,” read ‘‘our.” In ver. 7, omit 
‘*Christ.” 

In ch. ii. 7, for ‘‘ Brethren,” read ‘‘ Beloved:” and 
at the end of the verse omit ‘“‘from the beginning.” 
In ver. 13, for ‘‘ write,” ‘‘have written.” In ver. 23, 
omit ‘‘ but.” In ver. 24, omit ‘‘ therefore.” In ver. 
27, for ‘‘ the same anointing,” read, ‘‘ his anointing: ” 
and for ‘‘ ye shall abide,” read ‘‘ abide.” 

In ch. iii. 1, all the ancient MSS. after ‘‘ God” 
insert ‘‘and we are:” i.e., in English, ‘‘and so we 
are.” In ver. 14, omit ‘‘his brother.” In yer. 19, for 
** we know,” ‘‘ shall we know.” 

In ch. iy. 3, two of our oldest MSS. omit the words 
‘¢ Christ come in the flesh:” but they are found in the 
Sinaitic MS., and in the old Syriac version. In ver. 
19 omit ‘‘ him.” In ver. 20, for ‘‘ how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen 2” read ‘‘ cannot love God whom 
he hath not seen.” 

Ch. v.7 is perhaps the most celebrated case of inter- 
polation in the whole New Testament. The words ‘‘in 
heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost : and 
these three are one. And there are three that bear witness 
in earth,” are wanting in all Greek MSS. whatever, 
until the sixteenth century, when a Greek MS. con- 
taining them was apparently forged in answer to a 
challenge from Erasmus: no Greek Father whatever 
takes any notice of them in expounding the passage: 
the ancient Syriac version does not contain them : the 
Latin Fathers were long supposed to quote them, 
but hardly an imagined example of this citation in 
their works will bear strict examination. There is 
not the shadow of a reason for supposing the words 
genuine; and it is hardly less than disgraceful that 
they should be retained in the English Bible. Nothing 
can more completely illustrate the paralyzed condition 
of the churches of England, than their want of power, 
or of will, to deal with a clear matter of this kind. 
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And the apathy to such a duty is only equalled by 
the amazing ignorance which also prevails. Within 
these few months a considerable book has been pub- 
lished in defence of this spurious passage, the author of 
which, throughout his volume, has wrongly stated the 
words which are matter of dispute! Ver. 13 ought to 
stand, ‘‘ These things have I written unto you, that 
ye may know that ye have eternal life; even to you 
that believe on the name of the Son of God.” In ver. 
18, for ‘‘ he that hath been begotten of God keepeth him- 
self,” we probably should read, ‘‘ he that hath been 
begotten of God, it keepeth him.” In ver. 20, for 
‘‘and,” ‘‘moreover.” At the end omit ‘‘ Amen.” 

The principal corrections in rendering follow :— 

Tn ch. i. 1, for “* of,” “concerning.” In ver. 2, for 
“for,” “and;” for “show,” “declare.” In yer. 5, 
for ‘‘ And this, ‘‘ This then.” 

In ch, ii. 1, for ‘“‘any man sin,” ‘any man haye 
sinned.” In ver. 2, for ‘‘ the propitiation,” “‘a pro- 
pitiation.” The fact, indeed, is so, that He is the pro- 
pitiation; but so much is not stated here. In ver. 3, 
for ‘‘ we do know that we know him,” ‘‘ we know that 
we have the knowledge of him.”* In ver. 4, for 
“know,” ‘have the knowledge of’ In ver. 8, for 
‘*is past,” ‘‘is passing.” In ver. 9, for ‘‘ darkness,” 
‘*the darkness;” and in ver. 11, where also, for ‘‘ be- 
cause that darkness,’ ‘‘ because the darkness.” In 
ver. 13, instead of “ that is,” supply ‘‘ that was” (so 
also in yer. 14); and for ‘‘ have known,” ‘ know.” 
In ver. 16, for “‘ pride,” ‘vain glory.” In ver. 17, 
for ‘‘passeth,” ‘is passing.” In ver. 18, omit 
‘‘ little ;”? for ‘“‘have heard,” ‘‘heard;” for “shall 
come,” *‘*cometh;” for ‘‘are there,” ‘‘havye there 
arisen.” In yer. 19, for “ from,” ‘from among.” 
The words ‘‘ no doubt,” and “they went out” (second 
time) are not expressed in the original. The former 
words are not required at all, and never ought to have 
been inserted, as they make the Apostle merely sur- 
mise what he positively asserts. The latter words it 
is almost necessary to supply for the sense. For 
‘they were not all of us,” “all are not of us.” In 
ver. 20, for ‘‘ But,” “And.” ‘* Unction” is better 
‘‘anointing,” as it now bears a different meaning. 
Fer ‘‘ that,” “because.” In yer. 23, for ‘‘the same 
hath not,” ‘neither hath he;” for ‘‘ acknowledgeth,” 
‘* confesseth.” Begin ver. 24, ‘‘As for you, let that 
abide,” &c. Omit ‘‘ have” (twice). For “shall re- 
main,” ‘‘abide.” For ‘‘ continue,” “abide.” In ver. 
25, for “he hath promised,” ‘‘he himself promised.” 
In ver. 26, for ‘‘ seduce,” ‘‘deceive.” Begin ver. 27, 
‘‘ And as for you, the anointing which ye received.” 
For ‘‘ of,” “concerning.” For ‘it hath taught,” “he 
taught.” In ver. 28, for ‘‘ when he shall appear,” ‘if 
he should be manifested.” For ‘be ashamed before 
him,” ‘shrink with shame from him.” In yer. 29, 
for ‘* every one,” ** every one also.” 

In ch. iti. 2, for ‘‘ the sons,” “children.” Tor “ti 
doth not yet appear,” ‘it never yet was manifested.” 
‘* But” is not expressed in the original. For ‘‘ when 
he shall appear,” ‘‘if it be manifested.” For ‘‘ for,” 
‘“because.” In ver. 3, for ‘‘ this hope in Him,” “this 
hope on Him.” ‘ Him” refers to the Lord Jesus; 





*In my “New Testament for English Readers,” these words are 
wrongly printed: “ know that we” being omitted. 











‘this hope, resting on Him ;” whereas, as it stands, 
it seems as if in him meant in himself, in his breast; 
and is very generally so read by persons not aware of 
the original. In ver. 8, for ‘‘ committeth,” “‘ doeth.” 
In ver. 9, for ‘‘ doth not commit sin, for,” ‘‘ doeth not 
sin, because.” In yer. 10, for ‘‘ neither he,” “and 
he.” In ver. 12, for ‘“‘not as Cain, who was,” “not 
as Cain was;” and for “evil,” ‘‘ wicked.” In yer, 
13, for ‘‘ hate,” ‘“‘hateth.” It is not a supposition, 
but a matter of fact, that is spoken of. In ver. 14, 
for ‘‘ passed,” ‘* passed over.” Begin ver. 16, ‘Herein 
have we the knowledge of love, that He laid down,” 
&c. In ver. 17, for ‘‘ good,” ‘‘sustenance;” and 
proceed, ‘‘ and beholdeth his brother having need, and 
shutteth up his heart from him, how abideth,” &e. 
In ver. 18, for ‘‘in word,” ‘‘in tongue,” ‘with 
word,” ‘‘ with tongue.” In ver. 19, for ‘‘ assure,” 
‘*persuade.” In ver. 20, for ‘‘ God is greater,” &c., 
‘*it is because God is greater,” &c.; this is the cause 
why our heart condemns us, because it is echoing the 
voice of God. In ver. 24, for ‘‘ dwelleth,” ‘‘ abideth;” 
and for ‘‘ hath given,” ‘‘ gave.” 

In ch. iy. 2, 3, for “‘that Jesus Christ is come,” 
‘‘ Jesus Christ come.” This ought not to have been 
changed. It is not a fact about Christ, but Christ per- 
sonally, that we confess, and they deny. In ver. 3, 
for “‘ should come,” ‘‘ cometh.” In ver. 7, for ‘ for,” 
“because.” In ver. 9, for ‘‘ toward,” ‘in regard to.” 
For “lent,” ‘‘ hath lent.” In yer. 10, for “‘ the pro- 
pitiation,” ‘‘a propitiation” (see on ch. ii. 2). In 
ver. 12, for ‘* His love,” which is ambiguous, ‘the 
love of Him.” In ver. 13, for ‘‘ dwell,” ‘“‘abide.” In 
ver. 14, for ‘‘sent,” ‘hath sent.” In yer. 15, for 
‘* shall confess,” ‘* confesseth;” and for ‘‘ dwelleth,” 
‘* abideth ” (so also in ver. 16, twice). In ver. 16, for 
‘* to,” “*in regard to.” Begin yer. 17, ‘‘ Herein is 
love made perfect with us, that we have boldness in 
the day of judgment.” In ver. 18, for ‘‘ but perfect 
love,” “‘nay, perfect love;”’ and for ‘‘ he that feareth,” 
‘*and he that feareth,” prefixing a colon instead of a 
full stop. In ver. 20, for ‘‘ hateth,” ‘‘ hate.” 

In ch. v. 1, for ‘‘is born,” ‘hath been begotten.” 
In ver. 2, for ‘‘ keep,” ‘‘do” (this does not apply to 
ver. 3, where the word is different). In ver. 3, place 
a full stop at ‘‘commandments,” and proceed, ‘‘ And 
His commandments are not grievous, because all that 
is begotten of God,” &c. For ‘that overcometh,” 
‘‘that hath overcome.” Inver.6, retaining ‘‘by water,” 
the first time, read the latter part of the verse, ‘‘ not 
in the water only, but in the water and in the blood.” 
Read ver. 7 (see the corrections of readings) thus: 
‘¢ For they that bear witness are three, the spirit, and 
the water, and the blood; and the three agree in one.” 
In ver. 9 (latter part) read thus: ‘‘ for the witness of 
God is this, that he hath borne witness concerning 
his Son.” The end of ver. 10 should stand, ‘‘ because 
he hath not believed in the witness that God hath 
borne concerning his Son.” In ver. 11, for ‘ record,” 
“‘ witness ;”” and for “‘ hath given,” ‘‘ gave.” In ver. 
12 (twice), for ‘‘ life,” ‘ the life,” viz., that spoken of 
in the last verse. In verse 14, for ‘‘ in him,” ‘‘ to- 
wards him.” In ver. 15, dele comma after “us.” 
In ver. 16, for “‘any man,” “any;” for “sin,” 
‘sinning ;” omit ‘‘ which is,” and the second “he,” 
and end the verse, ‘‘ concerning it I do not say that 
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he should make request.” In verse 18, for ‘‘ born,” 
“‘begotten;” and for ‘‘that wicked one,” ‘the 
wicked one.” In ver. 19, omit *‘ And;”’ for ‘‘ wicked- 
ness,” ‘‘the wicked one.” In ver. 20, for ‘‘ And,” 
‘‘Moreover.” For ‘that we may know him that is 
true,” ‘* that we know the true One;” and for ‘ him 
that is true,” in the next clause, ‘‘the true One;” 
In ver. 21, “idols” is in the 
original ‘‘ the idols,” viz., which are about you; but 
we can hardly express it thus in English. 


TI. We now come to speak of the Second and Third | 
Epistles which bear the name of John. And the first | 
question that meets us is, their authorship. That they | 
were written by one and the same person all seem 
agreed; they have been compared to twin sisters; 


their style and spirit is one; their conclusions agree 
almost word for word. The important question for us | 


is, were they written by the author of the former 
Epistle? On this there have been some doubts. Let 
us go to Christian antiquity for its testimony. 


Irenzeus quotes the Second Epistle as from ‘‘ John, | 


the Lord’s disciple.” Clement of Alexandria speaks 
of St. John’s “greater Epistle,” thereby showing 
that he supposed him to be the author of lesser ones. 
Dionysius of Alexandria, and Cyprian, testify to the 
authorship by John. Eusebius, while he includes the 
two Epistles among the ‘‘ questioned” books, yet 
himself is a believer in their genuineness. 
mentions them with doubt. 


other two, of which the first word is ‘The Elder,’ 
are asserted to be by John the Elder (presbyter), of 
whom there is shown a sepulchre, besides that of St. 
John, at Ephesus.” 

This view, that there was another ‘‘ John the Pres- | 
byter,” the author of these Epistles, was revived by | 
Erasmus, and has been the opinion of many since his | 
time. But first, the existence of such a person rests | 
on very doubtful grounds; and next, had he existed, 
he would never have named himself ‘“‘ John the Pres- 
byter,” as, in an official sense, it would haye con- 
veyed no distinction. Itis far more likely, that as 
St. Paul, writing to Philemon, calls himself ‘‘ Paul 
the aged” (presbytés), so St. John might have called 
himself ‘‘ the elder” (presbyteros), meaning the word 
not in its official, but in its primary simple sense. 

The internal evidence furnished by style and man- 
ner is greatly in favour of the conclusion that the 
Apostle was theauthor. Several phrases are identical 
with expressions in the larger Epistle. Even Irenzeus 
falls into the mistake of quoting 2 John 7, as from 
the greater Epistle. 

Passing to the inquiry, for what readers the two 
letters were written, we may at once dispose of the 
Third Epistle. It is addressed to one Gaius (in 
Latin, Caius). Whether he was Gaius of Macedonia 
(Acts xix. 29), Gaius of Corinth (1 Cor. i. 14; Rom. 
xvi. 23), Gaius of Derbe (Acts xx. 4), or some Gaius 
different from them all, we have no means of deciding. 
The name Caius was so common, that a saying of a 
Roman bride to her husband was, ‘‘ Where you are 
Caius, Iam Caia;” i.e, ‘‘ Where you are master, I 
am mistress.” 

But about the Second Epistle, a curious question 


Origen | 
Jerome, after writing as 
quoted above of the First Epistle, proceeds :—‘‘ the | 





arises. It is addressed in the Greck, to ‘‘eclecté 
kyria” and her children: the former word, by itself, 
meaning ‘“‘elect ;” the latter meaning ‘‘ lady.” In ver. 
4, ‘“‘thy children” are mentioned again; in ver. 5, 
‘‘ kyria”’ is addressed ; and in ver. 13, ‘‘the children of 
thy elect sister” are mentioned as sending greeting. 

Now here are doubts within doubts. If an individual 
lady is addressed, which of the two wordsis, or is either, 
a proper name? Was she ‘ Kyria the elect,” or was 
she “the lady Eclecté?” Either is possible. Or 
again it might be that neither word was a proper 
name, but she was addressed as ‘the elect lady;” 
and this would be perhaps more according to St. 
John’s practice, who never names himself, and in his 
larger Epistle mentions no one by name. But against 
_ this we may fairly set the Third Epistle, in which no 
such practice is observed. 

But there is another possible mode of interpreting 
this address. It may have been not to an individual 
at all, but toa church. And if so, it may have been 
to some particular church, or to the church universal. 

Now, in weighing the probability of these hy- 
_ potheses, we may observe that the address of the third 

Epistle, by the same writer, corresponds exactly in 
form with this: ‘‘The elder to [the well beloved 
Gaius], whom I love in truth. Take out the words in 
brackets, and insert [Eclecté Kyria and her children], 
and we have the address here. Is it probable that so 
simple a writer would indicate an individual in one 
case, and an abstraction in another ? 
Besides, the form of some expressions will hardly 
| admit of such an abstract meaning. ‘‘ The children 
of thine elect sister greet thee,” would at best be a 
clumsy sentence. We should expect either, ‘‘ Thine 
elect sister greeteth thee,” or, ‘‘ The children of thine - 
elect sister greet thy children.” This, and the words 
| of verse 5, ‘‘ And now I beseech thee, Kyria,” fayour 
much more the individual than the abstract hypo- 
thesis. 

Again, we should be thus attributing to St. John, a 
singularly simple writer, a piece of mystic metaphor 
which is not elsewhere found in ancient ecclesiastical 
literature. For 1 Peter y. 13, even if it were under- 
stood of a church, which I have questioned, would 
furnish no precedent: no mention of a ‘lady ” being 
made there. 

On the whole then, I believe that an individual, 
and not a church, is addressed. And if so, the ques- 
tion, which word is the proper name, is, I imagine, 
settled for us by the expression, ‘‘ thine elect sister.” 

30th women were ‘‘ elect; which word is therefore 

the epithet, not the name. Thus Kyria becomes the 
name. It was not an uncommon one, as commen- 
tators have shown from inscriptions. 

This Kyria was a Christian matron, having children, 
some of whom the Apostle had found, perhaps at a 
previous visit, walking in the truth. She had a sister, 
also a Christian matron, whose children were with the 

Apostle when he wrote the letter. More we cannot 
say. 

Nothing need be remarked on the occasions ‘and 
objects of “the Epistles. These are plainly written on 
the face of them. The times and places of writing 
cannot be pointed out with certainty. The similarity 
in style may perhaps shew that the times of writing the 
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two could not have been far apart. In 2 John 12a 
journey is mentioned: so also in 3 John 10—14. 
These may refer to one and the same journey. 
Eusebius tells us that St. John, returning after his exile 
in Patmos, went in circuit round the neighbouring 
churches, exhorting and making various arrangements. 
In 2 John 10, a threatening is conveyed to Diotrephes, 
which may be in prospect of such a visit. The 
Epistles would thus belong to a very late period 
of St. John’s life—after the writing of the Revela- 
tion. 

If we adopt the account just quoted from Eusebius, 
Ephesus will seem to be pointed out as the place where 
both Epistles were written. 

It now only remains that I give the usual lists of 
corrections; and first for the readings. 

In 2 John, ver. 3, instead of ‘‘ Grace be with you, 
mercy, and peace,” read ‘‘ there shall be with us grace, 
mercy, and peace,” putting only a colon at the end of 
ver. 2. For ‘the Lord Jesus Christ,” read ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ.” In yer. 8, for “we” (three times), read 
‘“‘ye.” In ver. 9, for ‘‘ transgresseth,” read ‘‘ goeth 
before [you].” Omit the words ‘‘of Christ” (the 
second time only). In ver. 12, for ‘‘ our,” “‘ your.” At 
end, omit ‘‘ Amen.” 

In 3 John, ver. 5, for ‘‘ and to strangers,” read ‘‘ who 
besides are strangers.” In ver. 7, for “his name’s 
sake,” ‘‘the name’s sake.” In ver. 9, for ‘‘I wrote 
unto,” ‘I wrote somewhat unto.” In ver. 12, for 
‘*ye know,” ‘thou knowest.” In yer. 13, for ‘‘to 
write,” ‘*to write unto thee.” 

The chief corrections in rendering follow. In 2 








John, ver. 1, for ‘‘ have known,” “know.” In ver. 2, 
for ‘‘ dwelleth,” ‘‘abideth.” In ver. 4, for “ found,” 
‘have found.” For ‘‘ have received a commandment,” 
‘received commandment.” In ver. 5, for ‘‘ though I 
wrote,” ‘‘ writing.” The latter clause of verse 6 should 
stand, ‘‘This is the commandment, even as ye heard 
from the beginning that ye should walk in it.” In ver. 
7, for ‘‘ For many deceivers are entered,” ‘‘ Because many 
deceivers went forth:” and continue, ‘‘ into the world, 
they who confess not Jesus Christ coming in the flesh. 
This is the deceiver and the antichrist.” In ver. 8, 
omit ‘‘ have,” and for ‘‘a full reward,” read ‘‘ reward 
in full.” In ver. 10, for ‘“‘come” and “bring,” 
‘‘cometh” and ‘“bringeth.” For ‘God speed,” 
**good speed” (also in yer. 11). In ver. 12, for 
** trust,” ** hope.” 

In 3 John, ver. 3, for ‘the truth that is in thee,” “‘ thy 
truth.” In ver. 6, for ‘‘ have borne,” ‘‘bore.” For 
‘‘after a godly sort,” which is hardly intelligible, and 
does not express the original, ‘‘ worthily of God.” In 
ver. 8, for ‘‘ receive,” ‘‘support.” For ‘that we 
might be,” ‘‘that we may become;” and for ‘“‘ fellow- 
helpers to,” ‘‘fellow workers for.’”? In ver. 10, for 
“*remember,” ‘‘bring to mind.” 
words,” ‘* wicked speeches.” Ver. 11 should begin, 
‘* Beloved, imitate not evil, but good.” 


** testimony.” 
and pen write unto thee,” ‘‘I am not willing with ink 
and reed to write unto thee.” In ver. 14, for ‘‘ J trust 
I shall shortly see thee,” ‘*I hope immediately to seo 
thee.” 





SOLOMON, THE WISE MAN. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Let us ascend the stream of time, and transport 
ourselyes to Jerusalem some three thousand years ago. 
Its most characteristic features now are mean and 
ignoble buildings; silent streets; signs of decay and 
oppression and squalid poverty ; and a miserable rem- 
nant of its ancient race, haunting its walls like ghosts, 
and filling the air with their plaintive wails. Un- 
like Rome, or Athens, or Thebes, Jerusalem hardly 
retains, even in its ruins, a vestige of departed glory. 
But at the date I speak of, it was a picturesque 
and magnificent city. The mountains around it were 
clothed with gardens, and cornfields, and fat olive- 
groves, and terraced vineyards, and clumps of feathery 
palms ; its streets were the abodes of luxury and ease, 
or filled with the hum of business and crowds of 
traffickers, who brought to its markets the varied 
products of distant climes—Egypt’s finest fabrics and 
India’s costliest wares; and with the royal palace—a 
building at once of great magnificence and prodigious 
strength—crowning the heights of Zion, and looking 
over the city, with its sparkling fountains, and gardens, 
and network of streets, and stately edifices, to Moriah, 
where the temple rose dazzling the eye, and glittering, 
as the smoke of early sacrifice ascended in the calm 
blue air, with gold in the beams of the morning sun ; 
city of the living God, Jerusalem was then, as the 





Jews proudly called it, the ‘‘ perfection of beauty, the 
joy of the whole earth.” 

Having transported ourselves there, we mingle with 
a crowd that waits before the palace. Its gates at 
length are thrown open; the throng divides like a 
parted wave, making way for a stately chariot which 
advances, drawn by splendid horses, carpeted with 
the costliest tapestry of the loom, and bedecked with 
silver and gold and purple. Around it is a body- 
guard of chosen men, the tallest and bravest of the 
land: each arrayed in purple, with his long black 
locks sprinkled with gold dust; in his hand a drawn 
sword, and on his left arm a golden shield. A proud 
array! and in the centre of it, seated in his chariot, is 
the object the people crowd and push and stand on 
tiptoe to see—the cynosure of all eyes. His raiment 
is white as snow: health blooms on his ruddy cheek: 
adown his broad shoulders fall bushy locks, dark as the 
rayen’s wing: with features cast in the finest mould, 
eyes of the brightest blue, intellect beaming in his 
look, grace and fascination in all his bearing, he sits 
there a king of men, ‘“‘every inch a king”—to copy 
the description of the sacred writers, his lips were full 
of grace; his countenance was as Lebanon; his soul 
was anointed with the oil of gladness ; without a peer 
or rival, he was fairer than the sons of men. Followed 
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For ‘malicious. | 


In ver. 12, | 
for ‘‘ report,” ‘testimony ;” and for ‘‘record” (twice), | 
In ver. 13; for “I will not with ink }) 
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by a splendid retinue, and attended by kings, who had 
come in regal pomp and with costly gifts ‘‘ to hear 
the wisdom that God had put into his heart,” this 
was Solomon. Thus, like a comet sweeping through 
the sky with its long train of brilliant light, Solomon, 
as we gather from Josephus, as well as from the 
sacred records, was wont to appear in public; thus he 
went to dispense justice in the hall of judgment, or 
pass his leisure with a train of female beauties in his 
enchanting garden at Etham—his paradise, as it was 
called. 

Of all the kings of the earth, none during his life 
ever attracted so much notice as Solomon, or left behind 
him at his death such a wide-spread and immortal 
memory. Not the queen of Sheba only, who, on 
hearing ‘‘of his fame concerning the name of the 
Lord, came to prove him with hard questions,” but 
many others, to whose kingdoms his fame had reached, 
repaired to Jerusalem—curious as Moses when, amazed 
to see a bush burning without being consumed, he said, 
‘« T will turn aside and see this great sight.”” The splen- 
dour of his reign, like all earthly greatness, has passed 
away as a theatrical pageant from the stage. Its very 
theatre, indeed, is now a melancholy ruin. The plough- 
share of war has gone over Jerusalem, nor left any 
traces of the glory it enjoyed under Solomon buta few 
great stones, where the dispersed of Israel, aliens in 
their fatherland, weep as mourners at the graves and 
by the monuments of the dead. Not only so; but our 
Lord, taking away that glare about the state of kings 
and pomp of wealth that is so dazzling to the weak 
eyes of mortals, has given us the true measure of 
Solomon’s glory. A flower of the meadow his text, 
and his sermon the shortest but most impressive ever 
preached on the verdict, ‘‘ Vanity, vanity, allis vanity,” 
Jesus said to his disciples, ‘‘ Consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do they 
spin; and yet I say unto you, that even Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 

That is true; and three thousand years have 
passed since he died—sweeping millions into oblivion, 
obliterating the footprints of kings and conquerors, 
and crumbling their proudest tombstones into dust. 
Yet the fame of Solomon survives. He still lives in 
many an eastern story; and where dusky forms, 
beneath a sky sparkling with stars, sit round the 
lonely tent fire, they wile away the night with strange 
legends of his wisdom, and glory, and greatness. 

Those who are conversant with the literature of 
Persia tell us that he is one of its most frequent and 
famous characters. It records nothing of David, but 
countless stories of his son : one, called the ‘‘ Saluman- 
Nameh,” occupies fo fewer than eighty books. The 
Persians also show a tomb at Shiraz, which they pre- 
tend to be Bathsheba’s; and not to any of their own 
kings, but to Solomon belongs the honour, according 
to the common legend, of haying built the once mag- 
nificent city of Persepolis. 

A more important place still belongs to Solomon 
in the hoary traditions of that country, amid whose 
mountain fastnesses our army, by endurance, valour 
in the fight, and clemency in victory, has just 
crowned itself anew with laurels. Abyssinia claims 
him as the founder of its imperial dynasty; and 
in Theodore holding the pass single-handed, de- 





serted of all but his own lion-like courage, fell, . 
according to the traditions of the country, a descend- 
ant of Solomon and the queen of Sheba. The story 
goes that she bore a son to him, and took the 
boy with her to her own country, where he lived 
to become the ancestor of a long line of kings; and 
that from the thousands of Hebrews who accompanied 
her on her return, sprung the large body of Jews who 
are now found in Abyssinia, and whose conversion to 
Christianity was the object of that enterprise of Stern, 
the missionary, which formed one at least of the 
causes of the late Abyssinian war. As many cities 
contended for the honour of being the birthplace of 
Homer, other countries besides Abyssinia—Arabia, 
for instance—have claimed the queen of Sheba for 
their sovereign, and Solomon for the father of their 
kings. 2 

Nor has his name been preserved only in the his- 
toric legends and oral traditions of those countries, 
like Arabia, Persia, and Ethiopia, that bordered on 
his own dominions, or were allied to him by some 
closer connection. The remotest corners of Europe 
had legends of Solomon ; and equally among Jewish, 
Christian, and Mahometan nations his name forms a 
nucleus around which have gathered the strangest, 
and most fantastic, fables. No man ever left so 
broad and deep a mark on the world as the subject of 
this article. The Peak of Teneriffe stands 14,000 feet 
above the level of the sea; and sailors tells us at 
what an enormous distance it is descried, and over 
how many leagues of ocean, with its feet below the 
waves and its head above the clouds, it flings its long 
shadow. Such a place Solomon filled in the world. 
Those who never heard of Cyrus, or Alexander, or the 
Czesars, have heard of him. His name belongs to 
more tongues, and his shadow has fallen farther, and 
over a larger surface of the earth, than any other 
man’s. 

And to what is this mainly due ? 

He was, no doubt, a great monarch in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term—among the greatest that ever 
filleda throne. Other empires have embraced a larger 
surface of the earth than his; yet, the fruit, not of his 
own wars, but of his father’s, his dominions were of vast 
extent. They reached from Egypt, and the borders of 
the Philistines, eastward to the Euphrates, and south- 
ward as far as the: head of the Red Sea. The most 
powerful of the existing dynasties were his allies—the 
Pharaohs who occupied the old throne of Egypt, and 
also the sovereigns of that enterprising, Phenician 
race, whose ships braved the dangers of unknown seas; 
whose merchants, like our own, were princes, and 
whose traffickers were the honourable of the earth. 
Under the lofty dome of St. Paul’s we read these 
words of its architect, “If you seek my monument, 
look around ;” and in Jerusalem Solomon had such a 
monument of his greatness. It was said of Augustus 
Ceesar, that he found Rome brick and made it marble; 
but Jerusalem—and the country as well as its capital 
—owed still more to the enterprise and vigour of 
Solomon. He threw a wall around it of prodigious 
height and strength; and the city that wall defended, 
he adorned with the most magnificent edifices. He 
built a palace for himself of such splendour and di- 
mensions that, though he had thousands of workmen 
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in the Canaanites whom he pressed into his service, it 
took thirteen years to construct. He built a second 
palace, which formed the hall of judgment, and was 
called, probably from the enormous quantity of cedar 
used in its construction, the House of the Forest of 
Lebanon; and another still for Pharaoh’s daughter, 
her, the chief of his too numerous wives, whom he 
married on succeeding to the throne. Besides these, 
after designs and with treasures left by his father, 
Dayid—who because he was a man of blood, one whose 
life, in other words, had been spent in wars, was 
denied the privilege of raising a house to the God of 
peace—he built the Temple. On that sacred edifice, 
which he began in the fourth, and finished in the 
eleventh year of his reign, he raised an edifice of un- 
rivalled splendour; for its size the costliest which wealth 
and piety ever raised to the worship of God. It is 
calculated that the talents of gold and of silver which 
are recorded as having been left by David for this 
purpose were equal in value to the eight hundred 
millions that form the national debt of our country. 
No wonder that a building on which such treasures 
were lavished, should have excited more of the world’s 
attention than all the temples of India or Egypt, of 
Greece or Rome; cast a flood of glory on the reign of 
Solomon ; and is recalled to this day by Jews in every 
quarter of the world with mingled feelings of pride 
and sorrow. 

Nor was it only palaces, or even cities—such as 
Tadmor in the desert, afterwards called Palmyra, 
whose lonely and beautiful ruins still attract the steps 
and excite the admiration of trayellers—that Solomon 
built. In alliance with Hiram, king of Tyre, the 
capital of Phenicia, he built ships; combining the 
merchant with the prince. With the exception of the 
‘glorious gospel of the blessed God,” commerce has 
done more to preserve the peace of the world, and 
promote the civilisation and happiness of its inha- 
bitants than any other influence whatever. Though 
some affect to despise it, there is no pursuit more 
honourable; and deeming it worthy not of nobles only, 
but of kings, Solomon built mercantile navies at Elath 
and also at Eziongeber. These were ports on the 
coast of Edom, a country subdued by his father’s arms 
and the power of prayers like these—‘‘ Who will bring 
me into the strong city? Who will lead me into 
Edom? Wilt not thou, O God, go forth with our 
hosts? through God we shall do valiantly; for he it is 
that shall tread down our enemies.” 

From these harbours, lying on the Aelanitic Gulf 
of the Red Sea, Solomon’s ships sailed to the coasts of 
Arabia, India, Ceylon, returning with rich freights— 
gold and silver and precious stones; nard, aloes, sandal- 
wood, and ivory; apes and peacocks. Nor did his 
greatness appear only in naval enterprises conducted 
in that quarter of the world. He launched his 
vessels on the waters of the Mediterranean. His and 
Hiram’s ships made voyages to Tarshish, a region 
lying somewhere on the coasts of Spain; and farther 
still. Bold sailors, the Phenicians pushed their way 
through the Gates of Hercules, as the Straits of 
Gibraltar were then called. Braving the terrors of the 
Atlantic, they steered for the south-west extremity of 
our own island, which was regarded by them as a 
group of islands, and called the Isles of the Cassirides. 





They came to Cornwall for tin—the metal which com- 
bined with copper formed the bronze so largely used 
by the ancients both for armour and domestic purposes, 
and so often mentioned in their writings, both sacred 
and profane, under the name of brass. This composite 
metal entered largely into the furniture of the Jewish 
temple; and while there was thus a very old and in- 
teresting connection between our own country and the 
land of God’s chosen people, to me it imparted ad- 
ditional interest to the bold headlands and picturesque 
bays of Cornwall, to think that its hills and streams 
supplied materials for the house of God, and that 
Solomon’s ships ploughed the very sea that swelled 
and broke in foaming rollers at our feet. 

In this commerce which Solomon carried on we 
have one of the sources of the enormous wealth which 
contributed materially to his fame, and led to the 
saying that ‘‘ King Solomon passed all the kings of 
the earth in riches.” But he had other, and no less 
productive, sources of reyenue: First, for instance, 
the tax he raised on the products of the East, as 
they passed, which they required to do, through his 
territories—one caravan travelling by Edom to Egypt, 
the other by Tadmor in the desert to Asia Minor 
and Europe; secondly, the tribute paid by princes, 
who held their provinces at his pleasure, or by in- 
dependent sovereigns, who purchased his counte- 
nance and alliance with costly gifts—‘‘all the kings 
of the earth,” it is said, ‘“‘sought the presence 
of Solomon, and they brought every man his pre- 
sent, vessels of silver and vessels of gold and rai- 
ment, harness and spices, horses and mules, a rate 
year by year;” and thirdly, the taxes he imposed 
on the property and commerce of his subjects— 
and how heavy these became, at least in the latter 
years of his reign, may be inferred from the circum- 
stance that they bred rebellion, and were the chief 
causes of the revolt that rent the kingdom asunder in 
the days of his son Rehoboam. Besides all these sources 
of revenue, Solomon succeeded to enormous treasures, 
over and above those expended on the Temple; the 
fruits and spoils of his father’s wars. Josephus tells 
us that wealth of incredible value was stored up in 
David's sepulchre; where, since it was neither ex- 
hausted by the lavish expenditure of his son nor by 
the plundering hand of Hyrcanus, who, according to 
that historian, robbed it of three thousand talents of 
gold, it may yet be found—if any are so fortunate as 
to discover what has been often sought, but always in 
vain, the dust and tomb of David. 

It is impossible now to form a correct estimate 
of the wealth of Solomon; but certain details which 
are recorded in Scripture, and recall the fabulous 
magnificence of Mexican and Peruvian kings, help 
us to fancy how great it was, and how fully God 
made good his promise, that since Solomon had 
asked neither wealth, nor long life, nor conquest 
over his enemies, but wisdom, He would give him 
that and these besides. Take these as examples. The 
walls, the doors, the very floor of the Temple, were 
plated with gold, furnishing gorgeous imagery for 
John’s description of heaven. It appeared every- 
where else in munificent profusion. Two hundred tar- 
gets and three hundred shields of beaten gold blazed 
on the armsof the stately guard that lined the way when 
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Solomon repaired to the Temple, or to the House of the 
Forest. His throne, constructed of ivory, was over- 
laid with plates of pure gold, as were the steps that 
ascended it. Throwing into shade and meanness the 
proudest displays of modern palaces on high days 
of festival,—‘‘all the drinking vessels of Solomon 
were of gold, and all the vessels of the House of the 
Forest were of pure gold—none were of silver;” as 
to it, it was so common in his days that ‘‘it was nothing 
accounted of,” says the sacred writer—‘‘the king made 
silver to be in Jerusalem as stones.” To hear some pale 
preacher, whom his people leave to struggle with 
straitened circumstances, depreciating what he never 
possessed, discoursing with touching eloquence 
on the worthlessness of wealth, and how unfit 
riches are to satisfy either the aspirations of an im- 
mortal or allay the terrors of a guilty soul, may not 
impress us; but, in taking leave of Solomon’s great- 
ness and wealth, let me observe that here is a scene 
which should. What more striking than the spectacle 
of this royal preacher, rising up amid scenes of the 
most imposing grandeur, surrounded by everything the 
world desires, and pronouncing over them all this 
sweeping, this solemn, this mournful verdict, ‘‘ Vanity, 
vanity, and yexation of spirit?” How should that lead 
us to set our affections on things above, and lend our 
ears to another yoice—to Him, the Amen, the Faithful 
and the True Witness, who, freely offering pardon, 
and peace through his own precious blood, addresses 
us, saying, ‘‘I counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in 
the fire, that thou mayest be rich ?” 

Surpassing all the kings of the earth in riches, it 
was not these which made Solomon famous. ‘A man 
shall be commended,” says the proverb, ‘‘ according 
to his wisdom ;” and his own fame presents the best 
possible illustration of that, his own proverb. Cabi- 
nets of natural history possess specimens of insects 
that lived, probably, ages before the creation of 
man; and there I have seen them, inside a piece 
of transparent, fragrant, golden amber, as_ perfect 
in every limb, feeler, silken wing, and member 
of their delicate forms, as on the day they died. 
The amber in which Solomon’s memory has been 
embalmed was his unrivalled wisdom. It is for that 
he is remembered, and his name preserved in the 
many thousand eastern legends that history has 
written and oral tradition tells concerning him. 

It may interest, if not instruct, my readers to 
haye some specimens of these. Here is a sample of 
the sack. He could interpret the speech of beasts 
and birds ; and was acquainted with the hidden virtues 
of gems and herbs. He knew spells to cast out demons, 
and charms to cure*disease—and some of these, attri- 
buted to Solomon, are used to this day in the East. 
He was possessed of a ring which revealed to him 
the past, the present, and the future; and when this 
was stolen by Ashmedai, the king of the demons, he 
fell, it is said, into great sorrow, and wandered 
throughout all the land of Israel, weeping, and crying, 
‘*I, the preacher, was the King of Jerusalem.” He 
was acquainted with the arts of magic; and by these 
obtained such power over eyil spirits that they be- 
came his slaves, and transported from India, among 
other and more important services, those rare trees 
that adorned his famous garden at E*ham. He built 





the splendid city of Persepolis by the aid of certain 
demons, called Jinns; while he conquered another and 
rebellious class, named Afreets, after a long struggle, 
and imprisoned them in the depths and dark caves of 
the sea. 

Other legends, like the Bible story of the two 
women who disputed for possession of the living 
child, present illustrations of his sagacity; of the 
promptitude and profundity of his wisdom—how it 
stood every test, and triumphed in every trial. On 
one occasion, for example, a band of fair boys and 
stout girls, of one size and age, and all dressed 
alike, were brought to him; and, to test his skill, 
he was required to say which were boys and which 
girls? He broke in a moment through the maze, 
Ordering water to be brought, he directed them all 
to wash; and observing, as they washed, how one class 
vigorously scrubbed, while another, careful of their 
beauty, but gently stroked their faces with the water, 
he solved the enigma—unhesitatingly and instantly 
pronouncing the first to be boys, and the second girls, 
On another occasion, one who came, like the Queen of 
Sheba, to prove his wisdom as well as to see his 
glory, brought some flowers, requiring him to say 
whether they were real or artificial. If they were 
works of art, the imitation of tint, of size, of 
colour, and of form, was so perfect as to deceive the 
sight, and defy all ordinary means of detection. But 
no art could baffle Solomon’s sagacity. It suggests 
an unerring test. He desires the flowers to be placed 
on the ground. The air is filled with the hum of bees 
as they flit in search of honey from flower to flower. 
He watches the course of one as it approaches the 
flowers that were to put his wisdom to the proof. 
It brushes their leaves, but passes by on careless 
wing, nor stays its flight for a moment to hover over 
them. Satisfied with this test, he pronounces them 
false; leaving the maker of the flowers and the spec- 
tators of the trial, in their ignorance of his shrewd, 
though simple, test, amazed at his sagacity. 

Such, as we find them in the traditions, oral or 
written, of the East, are the many thousand legends 
of which the subject of our article is the hero; and 
it will be observed that wild, extravagant, and even 
ridiculous as some of them appear, they all turn on 
his wisdom. His wisdom is the foundation on which 
the superstructure stands, however puerile and fantastic 
it may be; and this, I may remark, presents a phase 
of human nature which is creditable to it, and sheds 
some faint rays of glory on the ruins of our humanity. 
Though fallen, men are not fallen so low as in their 
calm and unbiassed judgment to esteem the posses- 
sion of wealth above that of wisdom; or think that 
riches gives any one a title to their respect while he 
lives, or to their remembrance when he dies. While 
mere wealth wins no respect for its possessor, and 
leaves his memory to rot and sink into the oblivion 
of the grave, Solomon’s wisdom survives in these 
legends, and bearing his name over all the East, has 
floated it down to successive generations. There was 
no ground therefore for his gloomy forebodings, his 
complaint, ‘‘ As it happeneth to the fool, so it hap- 
peneth even unto me; and why was I then more wise, 
seeing that which now is in the days to come shall 
all be forgotten?” This wisest man, as well as 
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greatest enigma in history; this weakest of mortals, | secure a place for their possessor in the temple of 


who yet filled the world with his fame; this type | fame. 


Yet how does Solomon’s history teach us that 


of Jesus Christ—the peace, and riches, and glory of | the wisdom which maketh wise to salvation and to win 
whose kingdom were symbolized by his—who yet in| souls to Christ, that the wisdom which esteems the 
the matter of his salvation offers doubts divines have | knowledge of God himself of greater value than the 


never solved, is not forgotten. His fame remains for 
ever embalmed in the memory of hisunrivalled wisdom. 

We leave that to be fully discussed in a future 
article ; only observing, meanwhile, that his strange 
and inconsistent conduct, the gross sensuality that 
stained his life, and the dark cloud that in conse- 


quence hangs above his tomb, are singularly instruc- | 


tive. It is natural for us to regard with respect | 


| profoundest knowledge of his works, that the wisdom 


which in many an unlettered peasant has aspired to 
this blessed and lofty attainment, ‘‘ Acquaint thyself 
with God and be at peace,” is that of which it can 
be most justly and emphatically said, ‘‘ With all thy 
getting, get wisdom—the merchandise of wisdom is 
better than the merchandise of silver, and the gain 
thereof of pure gold.” What shall it profit a man 


great intellect and practical wisdom ; penetrating | though he were as wise as Solomon, and rich as 


sagacity and boundless stores of knowledge ; all those | 


Croesus, though he should gain the whole world, if he 


mental qualities which command admiration, and | | lose his soul ? 





MY TREASURES. 


To-nicut I am tired and sorrowful, 
I have chidden myself in vain ; 
For my heart is sore with parting, 
And throbs with a weary pain. 
I cannot sing to the children, 
Or laugh with them as they play ; 
And the music which oft has soothed me 
Has lost its charms to-day. 


So I open the drawer of my treasures, 
In my chamber all alone, 

And with those silent comforters 
My sorrow seems almost gone. 


Nought that the world calls precious— 
A ribbon of faded blue, 

A bunch of withered heather, 
One little half-worn shoe, 


A lock of sacred silver, 
And a curl of soft fair hair, 
A bundle of old, old letters— 
All treasured with fondest care. 


And each of them whispers a story, 
Which none but I can hear ; 

And some are written in days of gricf, 
And graven with many a tear. 


Yet now as I kneel in the firelight, 
And mark those once sad stains, 

I can thank my God that the bitter is past, 
And only the joy remains : 

A joy that grows deeper and fuller, 
As we lay our burdens down ; 

Till Memory’s angel face grows fair, 
As Hope’s bright starry crown. 

And my heart beats high with gladness, 
Which now feels quiet and old; 

And the world seems fair and golden, 
Which is now so grey and cold. 


And the early spring, the sweet, sweet spring, 
Comes back with its sunny gle: am ; 

When sorrow was but an unknown word, 
And death was only a dream ; 


When love was as free as heaven’s air, 
And the world was all to win, 

With the boundless faith and trust of youth, 
Undaunted by grief or sin. 


Alas, alas! those fair bright hopes 
Are killed by worldly cold ; 
The sweet soft strain is left unsung, 
And the story is left untold: 
And we are left with aching hearts, 
Our dreams all faded in air, 
With nought but some little unknown grave 
To rescue us from despair. 


But are not those brave and earnest hopes, 
Though blighted on earth they lie, 

The striving of our poor hungry souls 
For God's immortality ? 

So I think ’mong the joys of the far-off land, 
That moment must be supreme 

When we find that our vanished dreams are true, 
And life’s shadows only a dream. 


Thus I leave my burden behind me, 
And my eyes with tears grow dim ; 
For the children are waiting the good-night kiss 
After their evening hymn. 
What matters it, dear ones, after all, 
Though thorny our path may be 
When Jesus the “ tender Shepherd” saith, 
‘ Let the little ones come to me!” 


And though we have many a day to toil 
Through the stormy winter’s cold, 

At last with the children safe we'll moct 
At home in that blessed fold. 





NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


THE country resounds with the discussion of the 
Irish Church question ; seems likely to hear the noise 
of that controversy above all other sounds for a long 
time to come; and can hardly tell whether there may 
not spring from it a series of other controversies, 
affecting the most ancient institutions, and stirring 
the most vital interests and the deepest feelings of a 
large part of the population. The serious nature of 





the crisis must be apparent to all, on whatever side of 
the question they may be ranged ; and thoughtful men 
cannot but be anxious as to the moral and spiritual 
effect of a great discussion on this subject, carried on 
in all manner of assemblies, under the excitement of 
political warfare, and with the keen and often un- 
scrupulous spirit that lets itself loose at a general 
election. On the one side, it is maintained that the 
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claims of righteousness demand the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church; on the other, it is affirmed that 
the claims of truth require its maintenance. If you 
disestablish it, itis said by the one side, you aim a fatal 
blow. at the great bulwark of divine truth in that 
country ; if you keep it up, it is maintained by the 
other, you continue to perpetrate an injustice on the 
great majority of the Irish people. With whichever 
side the right of the case may lie, it is a serious thing 
when such interests as those of Divine Truth and 
Righteousness become the watchwords of a great politi- 
cal agitation; and the obligation presses strongly on 
earnest Christian men to put a watch on their spirits, 
to do all in their power to elevate the tone of the discus- 
sion, and to keep at a great distance from the bitter- 
ness and recklessness of party strife. It is surely one 
of the points on which it may be expected that the 
nation shall exhibit some marks of progress, as com- 
pared with former times, and there would be such 
moral glory in the spectacle of a Christian nation 
engaged with becoming gravity and earnestness in 
the discussion of so vital a subject, that the bestowal 
of such a spirit at the present time may well be 
sought as one of the best and most seasonable gifts of 
Heaven. 

It is curious to observe the meeting, or something 
like the meeting, of extremes on the subject of the 
relations of Church and State. A few weeks ago, 
Dr. Pusey gave utterance to views on this subject 
that have offended some of his friends, and gratified 
some of his opponents. He feared that what must 
be given up by the Church to the State was of far 
more value than anything the State could confer on 
the Church. ‘ By how much the things of God are 
higher than the things of the world; by how much 
things of eternity are of more value than things of 
time; by how much the souls of men, purchased by 
the blood of Christ, are of more value than gold or 
silyer; by how much the faith is dearer than life,—by so 
much, it may be, will the things which we should haye 
to give up be of more value than the things retained 
to us.” Looking forward to the future, he added, ‘I 
have for many years made up my mind that some sort 
of denominationalism or disestablishment must come. 
I have thought so in reference to the population of 
our great towns, of whose spiritual destitution we 
have been so accustomed to speak that we have almost 
got inured to it as a remediless eyil. And then, I 
thought, shall we go unchastened? Hezekiah’s and 
Josiah’s reformations were too late. But then de- 
nominationalism may be the lighter chastisement, 
the less evil. And+in the question of establishment 
or disestablishment, the further and much graver 
question is lost sight of. An cld statesman wrote to 
me once,—‘I do not think that you have need to 
apprehend that denominationalism will not have fair 
play. It is, I think, a greater power in this country 
than the opposite or unsectarian principle, though not 
relatively strong in the press or in Parliament, where 
its friends are divided into establishment and dis- 
establishment.’” Dr. Pusey went on to declare that 


while he should have dreaded disestablishment in the 
stagnant state of things which he remembered in his 
early youth, he was not afraid of it in these times of 
revived zeal and fervour, and with the tokens he saw 





of the presence of Him who can make the stormy wind 
fulfil his word, and who never visits without a pur- 
pose of mercy. 

The annual meetings of the English Nonconformist 
theological colleges have this year been signalised by 
the presidency of the Dean of Canterbury at the 
hundredth anniversary of Cheshunt College. Founded 
by the distinguished Countess of Huntingdon, this 
college, though nonconformist, is quite unsectarian, 
and the students trained in it may enter the ministry 
of the Church of England, or of any other communion. 
As Mr. Binney remarked, it was one of the memorials 
of the great revival of last century, and it was not 
too much to say that the England of to-day owed its 
earnestness and activity to the direct or to the second- 
ary influence of what was done by the men of that 
time. In proposing ‘‘ Prosperity to Cheshunt College,” 
Dean Alford remarked that we had been endeavouring 
in this country to make our Christianity stand on its 
narrowest and finest point. And the inevitable result 
was instability. Our English Christianity had had to 
be propped all around. So thickly indeed, that many 
had failed to discern the building itself for the multi- 
tude of shores that surrounded it. He thought it 
time that their Christianity should be made to rest, 
not on the apex, but on the base. He had come there 
to wish prosperity to their college, with the desire, 
if it should be God’s will, to inaugurate, or at least 
give expression to, a spirit of hearty, loving recogni- 
tion of one another as brothers and equals in God’s 
work. Adverting to the Church of England, he said 
that it was no matter of dispute that her Reformation 
vesture was a coat of many colours. Though in the 
main the hues were sobered, there were not wanting 
pieces of the original scarlet, and here and there a 
tinsel ornament remained, tolerated for old custom’s 
sake, and for the sake of those who cared for it. 
With this state of things he would not have wished 
to interfere. But the case was now widely different. 
Men had arisen who were for renewing and widening 
these same scarlet lines; who wanted to send them to 
the Vatican to be dyed and trimmed, and the spangles 
to be re-gilt and multiplied. He maintained that if 
this were to be done, the homely duffel grey should 
be allowed to have its say in the matter; that the main 
part of the vesture should be renswed and re-spun ; and 
then he was much mistakenif the English people did not 
say that that was what they liked best and would have, 
and did not relegate the scarlet and the spangles to 
the Vatican, and label them ‘‘ Not wanted.” The 
true function of Dissent, he thought was, to give the 
best example of this homely material—the goodly 
purity, the orderly method of the English faith ; to lay 
up for themselves and others such store of this garment, 
that in the crisis of the English Church they might bless 
God that they had Dissenters. 

Attention has likewise been called to the open- 
ing of a new building in Nottingham, under the 
title of ‘‘The Congregational Institute,” for the 
training of evangelists and pastors. The institu- 
tion itself is not quite new, but only the build- 
ing, which though costing upwards of £5,000, has 
been opened free of debt. The design of the institu- 
tion is to give a suitable training for evangelists, and 
it appears that since it was opened, it has had under 
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its charge 101 students in all; of whom some had 
been remanded to secular pursuits, some forwarded 
to other colleges for more complete education, some 
settled as pastors and some as evangelists, while 34 
were still in the college. While other Churches have 
generally acted on the principle of giving a complete 
training for the ministry, or no training at all, the 
Congregationalists, in this instance, haye deemed it 
better to try to subject the class of men that act as 
eyangelists to a mode and period of training such as 
their circumstances seemed to call for. Evangelists, 
as was remarked by the Rev. J. B. Paton, need to be 


men of pre-eminent spirituality. Nothing will ignite | 
the dead indifference of the great masses of the | 


people but the fire of holy fervour. Nothing will 
quicken faith but the vital breath, the inspiration of 
a soul full of faith and of the Holy Ghost. The insti- 
tution at Nottingham must, we are sure, be regarded 
with interest by other branches of the Christian 
Church. 

From quarters of the most opposite kind we are 
receiving warnings on the subject of that luxurious- 
ness which, in the case of the wealthier classes, is 
one of the great besetting sins of the age. 
brated preacher on Ash- Wednesday found the Pharisee 
among us pretty much as in the days of our Lord, 
not much disposed, indeed, to fast twice in the week, 
but very keenly bent on the good things of this life, 
and showing a laxity of tone little in accordance with 
so high a profession. 


A cele- | 





on maintaining ‘“‘the sacred cause” of materialism in 
the Senate. In Belgium, selected by Ultramontanism 
as its battle-ground, materialism is the creed of all 
but the religious, and is accompanied by a desire not 
merely to quit, but to put down the Church, as an 
evil thing, a foe to human society. M. de Montalem- 
bert declares publicly his belief that Paganism is 
winning, that the Continent is on the eve of a burst of 
irreligion, or hatred to religion, such as even the 
Revolution did not produce, in which all institutions 
claiming to be divine will be overthrown, and men 
will commence the organization of a new and secu- 
larist world. ‘It is not with pleasure but with 
pain,” adds the Spectator, ‘‘that we record a growing 
doubt whether M. de Montalembert is not in the 
right, whether, if Rome does not change her policy, 
Europe may not see an explosion of irreligion, or 
fanatical hatred to religion of every kind, false and 
true alike, which will make the last quarter of this 
century the darkest through which modern man has 
passed, We like not Catholicism with its sacerdotal 
claims, or Ultramontanism with its machine-like 
obedience ; but either is better, Hindooism is better, 
we had almost written Fetichism is better, than the 
foul creed Papal madness is establishing—the creed 
which has for its solitary profession the dogma— 
‘Sugar is sweet.’” 

A great memorial of the Reformation struggle has 
just been inaugurated in Germany in the form of a 


The Society of Friends, in their | colossal monument to Martin Luther, erected at 


annual address, lament the prevalence of this spirit | Worms. It is a great work of art, costing many thou- 


eyen within their ranks, and the increasing departure 
from true Christian simplicity. They hint that ‘‘ whilst 
providing liberal instruction for their children, parents 
may be drawn aside by the desire for fashionable or 
merely ornamental accomplishments from a course of 
training and education conducive toa useful and honour- 
able life on earth, and in harmony with the discipline 
that renders meet for heaven.” The utterances of 
the Month may be regarded with some distrust, but 
there is matter for earnest consideration in the fol- 
lowing lines :—‘‘ Christian Society, at the present 
time, instead of being the assailant, is on the defensive ; 
the old Pagan world is waking up anew, as well with 
its superstitions and necromancies as with its extra- 
vagant luxury disguised as magnificence, and its 
voluptuous shamelessness disguised as elegance. The 
‘Syrian Orontes’ is pouring its waters into the 
Seine and into the Thames. The polluted tide must 
be beaten back now as in old times, by the serene and 
severe virtues of the Christian home, with its simpli- 
city and frugality, its well-arranged occupations, its 
charity, its modesty, and its purity.” 

The character of the reaction against Popery which 
is taking place on the Continent is receiving fresh 
illustrations. The Spectator remarked lately, that one 
of the most marked signs of the times was the extent 
to which irreligion was becoming a religion, a fanatic- 
ism as fierce and propagandist as that of any creed 
has eyer been. ‘The attitude which Catholicism has 
recently taken up, its fierce and persecuting tone, have 
irritated scepticism to passion, to a hatred of Catholic- 
ism and its ministers, which reca!ls the days of the 
first French Revolution. Men write, it is said, from 
all parts of France to congratulate M. de St. Beuve 


a 





sands of pounds, contributed by Protestants in all 
parts of Germany and elsewhere; and our Queen has 
given noble expression to the true Protestant feeling 
of the nation in her telegraphic message—‘‘ Protestant 
England cordially sympathizes upon an occasion which 
unites the Protestant princes and people of Germany.” 
The King of Prussia, several of the German princes, 
some two thousand clergymen, and many thousands 
of the German people were present—an array that 
seemed almost as if designed to contrast with Luther’s 
backing when, three centuries and a half ago, he 
uttered the memorable words at the Diet of Worms— 
‘‘ Here I am—I cannot do otherwise—God help me!” 
Then the Emperor and his brother, Archduke Ferdi- 
nand, six electors, twenty-four dukes, eight mar- 
graves, thirty archbishops and prelates, seven ambas- 
sadors, and an array of princes and nobles, hardly 
ever surpassed for number and magnificence, were 
confronted by the single monk, who calmly acknow- 
ledged his heretical books, and with a heroism that 
could hardly be surpassed, refused to make a single 
retractation, and flung himself on the help of God. 
The world knows how that help came to him. 

Came to him, in truth, but abode not in any such 
measure with many that were called by his name. If 
the Lutheran Church had had more of his spirit, Popery 
would not haye been able to rear its head again so 
boldly after receiving what seemed to be so deadly 
a wound. As itis, the Pope seems disposed to revive 
his medisyal claims, and even to surpass them, by 
summoning an Ecumenical Council, designed, it is 
said, to establish the dogmas of the papal infallibility 
and the temporal power. The allocution conyoking 
the council, which is to be held on the 8th December, 
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1869, makes no mention, of course, of such a specific 
design, but laments the dreadful disorders, errors, and 
corruptions of the times, evils with which it is the 
divine function of such 4 council alone to deal, and 
which can be expected to be reduced or remedied only 
through its exertions. It is remarked that in former 
general councils of the Church, the ambassadors of 
the civil powers were invited to be present, but that, 
in the present case, no such invitation has been given. 
The schismatical bishops, it is said, have received in- 
timations, but not the heretical. This seems to have 
gone to the heart of the Bishop of Brechin, who would 
fain be recognised as neither schismatical nor here- 
tical, and who has, it is said, addressed a petition to the 
Pope to include him in the invitation. The Pope will 
surely stretch a point to secure the presence of one 
who seems so dutiful a son, and so willing to be of use 
to his father. 

On the other hand, renewed vigour is returning to 
the veins of one of the bodies who opposed the 
papal claims long before Luther confronted the 
Diet at Worms. The Vaudois Synod, though it is 
still with it ‘‘ the day of small things,” reports no 
inconsiderable progress. The members present were 
seventy-seven, of whom thirty were ministers, the 
large number of nine professors, and thirty-eight 
laymen. So large a proportion of professors indi- 
cates the degree to which the training of agents for 
the Lord’s .work is carried on in this little Church, 
and an additional evidence of the same is furnished 
by the fact that its mission stations are twenty- 
six, and the number of its missionaries seyenty- 
eight. Last year they were twenty-two and sixty-two 
respectively. The condition of some of the missions 
is very encouraging. The scene of greatest progress 
during the past year has been Venice. The Report 
gratefully acknowledges the contributions made by 
other Churches. Most of our readers are familiar with 
the claims of this mission, to the advocacy of which 
the Editor of this journal has devoted much time and 
energy, in England as well as in Scotland. The 
Vaudois mission is the most direct and natural chan- 
nel for evangelistic effort in Italy, and its claims are 
earnestly recommended to the consideration of all 
British Christians anxious to make some contribution 
to the spiritual emancipation and enlightenment of 
Italy. ‘ 

There is no branch of India missions better known 
than that of Tinnevelly. It is interesting to have our 
impressions of this mission cleared and amplified by 
reading such reports as that of Mr. Thomas, of the 
Church Missionary Society, giving the result of more 
than thirty years’ labour. In 1837 he preached his first 
sermon in Tamil at the village of Mengnanapuram, the 
centre of a thickly-peopled district, then a wretched- 
looking place, and administered the Lord’s Supper to 
fifty-seven communicants, drawn from the whole dis- 
trict. Now, there is a church that can contain two 
thousand worshippers, and the average attendance at 
the mid-day service on Sundays is from one thousand to 
thirteen hundred. The village has been entirely rebuilt 
on an orderly plan, the streets lined with trees, and 











its population has doubled. About 124 other vil- 
lages are connected with the mission, and some of 
these have had a Christian history of their own. 
In one, for example, thoroughly heathen, after the 
Christian movement began, the proprietor would give 
no site for a church, and the people had to assemble for 
worship under a banian tree. Now, there are seven 
hundred Christians in that village, the idol temple has 
been demolished, and a native pastor ordained. The 
native pastors and students are reported very satisfac- 
tory, and their preaching solid and evangelical. Of one 
of the catechists, whom Mr. Rhenius appointed an in- 
spector, and who laboured for thirty years till his 
death in 1867, the highest character is given. Faith- 
ful, diligent, and earnest in his life, he was peaceful 
and full of Christian hope in his death. The tom- 
toms and shoutings that used to be heard thirty years 
ago in demon-worship, and the fires that used to 
blaze at night at heathen orgies, have disappeared. 
The oppression of the poor by the rich has ceased, and 
life and property are well protected. 

Among the men of note in the Christian Church 
whose removal it has recently had to deplore, must be 
mentioned Dr. RopERT VAUGHAN, formerly editor of 
the British Quarterly Review. Dr. Vaughan has been 
long and honourably known chiefly in connection 
with his work as an editor and an author, and his 
strenuous maintenance of Christian truth, in opposi- 
tion to the sceptical currents of the day. He was led 
in his old age to resume the duties of the ministry, 
and had just entered on a charge at Torquay when he 
was summoned to higher service. A labourer in a 
different sphere, the Rey. W. C. Burns, of China, 
has ended his earthly work at a comparatively early 
age. Yet, though numbering few more than fifty 
years, Mr. Burns had done a remarkable work, and 
lived a remarkable life. The son of a Christian 
minister in Scotland, and knowing well the honour- 
able sphere of usefulness which a Scottish charge 
implies, he resolved to forego every such prospect, in 
order that he might do some of the harder work in 
the kingdom of Christ. After spending some years 
as an evangelist in Scotland, England, Ireland, and 
in Canada (in the course of which, to qualify himself 
for wider usefulness, he learned the Gaelic language), 
and receiving most ample proofs of the divine blessing 
in Kilsyth, St. Peter’s, Dundee, and many other 
places, he resolved, some twenty years ago, to give 
himself to the office of a missionary in China. How 
nobly he laboured there, what blessed work he did, 
how wonderfully he identified himself with the people 
of China, how many souls were given him as his 
reward, what an impulse he gave to the cause of 
Christian missions, and what a power his name be- 
came, and will continue to be, as a symbol of worth, 
of zeal and love, and self-denying devotedness, it is 
not necessary that we should here detail. We are 
glad to learn that the memoirs of his life are to be 
published by one every way fitted to do justice to the 
subject, and we confidently expect that the work will 
form one of the most remarkable in the whole library 
of Christian biography. 7 
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GcorrisH COMMERCIAL INSURANCE 


COMPANY.—FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 


CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING. 


Head Office—35, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow ; London Office—8, Moor- 
te Street, E.C.; Manchester Office—10, St. Ann’s Square; Liverpool 
Sitice—s, Manchester Buildings; Belfast Office—C cial Buildi 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—This Company offers—Perfect security 
along with exemption from liability of partnership, Moderate premiums, 
Liberal conditions for Foreign Travel and residence, and payment of 
claims one month after proof. The non-participating rates are lower 
than most other offices. 








Examples OF ANNUAL Premium ror Assurance oF £100 at DearTe, 
Age 20. Age 30. Age 40. Age 50. 
With Profits.| 21 19 3 £291 23 411 £412 2 
Without do..| 1 12 6 2165 216 1 4111 


FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Transfers to this Office can be effected 
without cost or trouble to the Assured. ‘ 

* Tie Company issues Policies on nearly all descriptions of Property. 

Claims met with promptitude and fairness. All proper advantages are 


given to the Ass 
FREDERIC J. HALLOWS, Manager. 























VISITORS TO LONDON 
Can have every variety of taste gratified in all the 
Leading Fashions for the Season 
By visiting the 


SHOW ROOMS 


JAMES SPENCE AND CO., 
76, 77, & 78, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 


Which are replete with a choice assortment of the richest materials and 
most requisite patterns in 


Silks, Mantles, Shawls, Fancy Dresses, 
RIBBONS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, LACE. 
HABERDASHERY, FANCY FURS, ETC. 


FAMILY AND COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING 
Confidently recommended for Cheapness and Wear. 








di ted oe de Nouveautes, with Sketch of St. Paul’s Cathedral 


and its Churchyard, by George Augustus Saia, sent post free. 





OLD-FASHIONED DRY PORT AND RARE OLD WINES 
FOR CONNOISSEURS. 


HEDGES AND BUTLER 


Invite attention to their extensive STOCK of choice old PORT, selected 
and bottled with the utmost care, and now in the highest state of perfec- 
tion, embracing the famed vintages of 1820, 1834, 1840, 1847, 1858, 1861, 
and 1863, ranging in prices from 42s. to 144s. per dozen. White Port 
(very rare), 72s.; pale and brown Sherry, upwards of 50 years old, 120s. ; 
choice old East India Sherry, 84s.; remarkably fine East India Madeira, 
very old, in bottle, 96s.; Chateau Lafite, 84s., 96s.; Chateau Margaux, 
60s., 728.; Steinberger Cabinet, 1834 vintage, 1203.; Imperial Tokay, 
fine old Sack, Malmsey. Frontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, &c. 

WIN FOR ORDINARY USE 
CLARET a oe ° a 18s., 20s., 24s., 
SHERRY a ae a a 


30s., 36s., perdoz. 
24s., 30s., 363.,423., 55 
ee 248., 308., 368.428.) 45 
CHAMPAGNE . . . ¢« « 368.5 42S., 488, 608., 55 
HOCK AND MOSELLE.__. - 248,, 30s., 368.,48s., 4, 
FINE OLD PALE COGNACBRANDY _..._s608., 728., 848.5 45 

Full list of prices on application. 

On receipt of a Post-office order, or reference, any quantity will be 

forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
155, REGENT STREET, LONDON, &30, KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON, 
(Originally Established a.p. 1667.) 


f GODDARD'S + 
NON-MERCURIAL 


This Powder has obtained a roputation throughout the United 
Kingdom and the Colonieés altogether unequalled by any article ever 
introduced for cleaning plate. Sold 5 Chemists, &c., in Boxes, 1s., 
2s. 6d., and 4s, 6d. each, and by the Inventor, J. Gopparp, Leicestar 


BY rover Spelt COMMAND, 


JOSEPH /GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 
STEEL: PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 
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The Duty being Reduced, 


HORNIMAN'S 


TEA 
is Eight Pence Cheaper. 
3/4, Reduced to 2/8 
3/8, Reduced to 3/0 
4/0, Reduced to 3/4 
4/4, Reduced to 3/8 
Genuine Packets are signed 


Horrvinan &-Gc LONDON. 


Original Importers of the 
Pure Tea. 
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w.c- 














EATING’S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER, 
KILLS BUGS. 


EATING’S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER, 
KILLS FLEAS. 


EATING’S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER, 
KILLS BLACK BEETLES. 


EATING’S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER, 
KILLS MOTHS and ALL OFFENSIVE INSECTS. 


Sold in Packets, 1s., and Tins, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each; or 1s. Packets, 
free by post, for 12 Postage Stamps. Also in Bottles with Bellows, 
1s. 6d. and 3s. each, by 

THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 
79, 8T. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, E.C. 














PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 


Sole Silver Medal of Honour, 
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SIX POUNDS PER WEEK 


WHILE LAID UP BY INJURY, 
£1000. IN CASE OF DEATH 


CAUSED BY 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


(IN THE STREETS, WALKING, RIDING, DRIVING, &c.) 


May be secured by an ANNUAL PAYMENT of from £3. to £6. 5s. Od. to the 


Hrilway Passengers Assurance Company, 


64, CORNHILL, AND 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 


MAY BE PROVIDED AGAINST BY 


INSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOURNIES, 


ISSUED AT ALL RAILWAY STATIONS. 


~~ 


For partiqulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Head Office, 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
RAILWAY.PASSENGERS ASSURANCE. COMPANY, WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Erm owerrd by Speral Acts of Parliament, 184% & IsH4, 


HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, |. crsox ix somesseavesrorroem ease 
9|T. NELSON AND SONS’ List of Views For Tourists. Each Set of 12 
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